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SEPTEMBER,  1858. 


Am.  I.— TIIH  1H5A1NAGK  OF  TIIF  MKTR01>0LTS. 

1.  Jkfporf  hj!  Jfm'p.s*.  (inJfojf,  Simpxon,  and  Jihh'l'irflJ ,  fo  Sir  />. 

JIall,  on  fhr  ]\I(fin  Drainat/r  of  fhr  Metropolis.  Parliamciitarv 
l\ip(T,  SocoihI  St'ssion,  No.  T>V2  (liouso  ot*  Coimnons).  iSoT. 

2.  liCjiorf  hp  Messrs.  Jiidder.,  //airlsirp.  and  liazah/eUr,  to  the 

Metropeditan  Hoard  of  U'orks,  njxoi  the  Main  Drainage  if 
the  Metropidis.  l*rint(‘(M)y  order  of  t lu*  hoard.  IS.VS. 

d.  Jteporf  of  Select  Conunittee  of  I/ouse  of  Cotninons  upon  the  State 
of  the  Thames.  Not  yet  J^ublislieil ;  but  Notieed  in  the  Daily 
Pa]i(*r.^. 

4.  Met ropoUtan  Sanitarif  Commission.  Jb'port  and  lOvidi'iuH!.  «Svo. 

bsi7. 

T).  Itrport  of  Commissioners  vpon  the  State  if  Large  Towns  and 
Popnions  Districts.  W  itli  ppendiei's. 

(5.  (tavern menf  hg  Commissions,  i /legal  and  pernicious.  hy  #l. 
Toidinin  Smith.  Svo.  Jiondon.  I  Sib. 

Tukuk  Avas  an  ineidinital  ])lirase  in  tlio  spi'ccb  uttered  from  tin' 
wo()l>aek,  at  tlu'  dost'  ol’  tlio  last  si'ssion  ol  J*arliainent,  to 
whi(‘li  very  litth'  attention  has  yet.  luam  ealhsl :  hut  wliieli, 
it  uttered  sineerely,  and  properly  takim  up  by  tin*  jiuhlie  of  our 
luvoured  islands — for  favoured,  indeed,  we  ai'e,  in  coinjiarison 
with  other  countries,  wlndher  aristocrat ie  or  deinoeratie — may 
ke  rendered  indicative  of  a  perfi'ct  n'volution  in  tlu'  ojiinions 
of  tho.se  “drest  in  a  little  brief  authority.”  Tlie  ('xpre.ssion 
we  refer  to,  was  contained  in  tin*  second  jjara^raph  (»f  the 
eoneludinu:  l>urt  of  the  Uoyal  Addn'ss  to  the  Le^iHlature,  and  it 
derived  additional  importance  from  the  jiara^rapli  imni(‘diately 
jux'cedin^  it,  in  which  Her  Majesty  was  made  to  express  her 
J>utisfaetion  at  the  passage  of  a  measure  for  the  improvement 
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of  the  river  Thain«‘s.  Aecordiiip  to  the  daily  papers,  tlio 
expression,  thus  referred  to,  really  ^vas  to  the  ('fleet  tliut 
the  t loverniuent  r(‘;^ar(le(l  with  satisfaction  evi'iythinij^  wliieh 
tt'iided  to  till'  wid«'  extension  “of*  the  advantages  (»f’  inunieipal 
self’-governni«‘nt/^ 

Now,  it  ought  to  ])('  a  matter  of  surprise,  tluis  to  find  the 
reeognisiMl  leaders  of*  tlu'  ruling  party,  in  n  eountry  which  hus 
for  so  many  ages  pridi'd  itst'lf  upon  tlie  extensive*  character  of 
its  municipal  institutions,  taking  to  theinselvi's  any  nu'rit,  on 
tin*  score  of  tlu'ir  having  still  further  t'xti'iidi'd  tlu'  advantages 
of  a  system,  admit tt'd  hy  all  to  he  at  tlu‘  very  root  of  our  civil 
and  rt'ligious  lilx'rty.  'Fhe  first  iiupiiiy  such  a  boast  ouglit, 
then'fon*,  to  I'xcite,  is,  wlu'tlu'r  the  municipal  institutions  we 
formerly,  as  a  nation,  (‘stt'cnu'd  so  highly,  W('re,  in  truth,  of 
any  ival  valued  and  that  (pu'stion  solved,'  as  hy  tlio  ciuisont 
of  all  impiirers  it  must  lu*,  hy  tin*  conviction  of  tlu*  im])ortaiiC(' 
and  tin*  ellicii'iicy  of*  the  ancic'iit  organization  of*  tlie  local 
government  of  Mngland,  wi*  are  then  naturally  h'(l  to  ask, 
whetlu'r  tlu*  ministry  of  tlu*  day  inti'iided  to  insinuate  that 
tlu*  “advantag(‘s  of*  municipal  self-government”  had  heiai  of 
lat(*  y<‘ars  curtailed?  This  is  a  vi'iy  serious  (|U(\stion,  and  it 
is  oiu*  which,  in  tlu*  pri'sent  comparativi'ly  (jui(‘t  state  of 
political  affaii's,  Knglishnu'ii  would  do  wisely  to  (*xamine  with 
earnest  care  and  att(*ntion  ;  for  it  is,  indec'd,  and  emj)lititically, 
upon  tlu*  t rutht*uliu‘ss  and  efliciency  of  tlu*  municipal  insti¬ 
tutions  (tf  a  nation,  that  its  happiiu'ss  and  comfort  mainly 
depend,  whilst  tlu*  assiMiihlies,  and  the  husiiu'ss  of*  local 
geverning  hodii's,  form  tlu*  lu‘st  school  for  thosi*  who  may 
a''piiH*  to  tlu*  highei'  offices  of  the  stat(*.  Within  tlu*  hi^t 
twenty  years,  much  has  h(*en  said  and  writt(*n,  and  many  laws 
haVi*  hcen  pa>N('d,  f»u*  tlu*  express  ])urpose  of  r(*gulatiug  the 
numerous  detaiU,  which  are  usually  coiisiden'd  to  lie  within  the 
sjdiere  of  local  goveinnu*nt.  d'iu*  administration  of  tlie  poor 
laws,  tlu*  municipal  corporations,  the  mode  of  ('xi'cuting  si'Wt'r- 
age,  drainagt*,  or  otlu*r  sanitary  works,  have  all,  from  time  to 
time,  oc(*upied  tlu*  att(*ntion  of*  our  law-makers,  and  of  tlie 
“  fourth  (*state.  ’  A\  hat  hav(*  ht'i*!!  the  actual  results  of  this 
great  sot*ial  movenu*nt  ?  and  how  conu'S  it  now  tliat  tlu* 
ministry  of  tlu*  dav  still  fe(*ls  tliat  it  is  justifii'd  in  spi'aking 
as  though  municipal  si'lf-governuuuit  wt're  onlv  in  its  infancy? 
Still  mor(*  important  is  it  to  inquii'i*  why  the  tei*m 
sell-gov(*rnmeut  has  lu'(*n  ust*d  iiu:tead  of  tlu*  more*  gt'iiei'al  one 
ot  liH'd!  si*lf-go\ (‘rnnu*nt  ?  \\  (*  livt*  in  times  when  words  are 

things  ;  and  it  hehoves  us  S(*riouslv  to  examine  what  hidden 
meaning  there  may  be,  even  in  the  substitution  of  one  word 
for  aiu'ther. 
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\ot  imporlaiit  as  is  the  subject  tluis  suo-wsted  •m.l  ...  • 
a.swearc  t„  see  it  thirly  an.l  ,, biles, ,,dueriK  d  i;'‘'V‘"^‘'r 
not  i,repese  to  .hvell  oil  it  now,  or  to  ,1,  more  t b  in  I I  n" 
albiile  to  SOUK'  of  its  bearings  on  the  siibiect  ol'"il' ' 
t.'cbiiieal  question  of  the  drainam'  of  London  'I'l,  f 

tlmsbol.l  nnxed  up  witli  any  jM-liiical  ,,u.>stb,u-  vt  l' 
^oluiioii  till'  iiuiiK'rous  ('iioiiirorino-  lunlJ  r  \  ^  ^ 

O,. 'ration  has  been  so  so.vlv  jib 7, 

fruvernuKut  must  be  ina.le.  .Simndarl  -  e u,  I  "1'  ','’“' 

ba|>|>eued,  tliat  tliev  who  b-ive  as  «•  '  I  i-  ”  ’ 

coniproinisi'd  tliciiis(‘Ivcs  fo  ••  <*  i 

|;■■.■i^..erin.  d.'tails,  wi.i.'l/are  n.’i  jb7,::^^•S  'TV' 

.i.'sei,::::,.  of'  ,bo':.:-;:r  "■ 

lutc'Iv  so  proiniiuiit  ^  tc(  lniR-al  question, 

iu  /*’]  \  Siippost'd  to  coiilain  ‘J,S(M),0P0 

ai'lliis  nru've  ,  vj>"‘  bouses  ami  dw.'llin.^s 

"'‘pnwin;.;:  7;""  1''  ‘'“j  ^7  =  'I'aTLond,;;; 

"Mb  bous...’  au.i  ;t  i.  i,, 

ia,'lroj,olis  w,.,.,'  tl,u  •  II  ”  • '’"l""  'aMee  of  the 
zatiou  ,eui'i;u,.,l  f  ‘'I'l'ilv  luereasiu-  its  niuuicipal  ormmi- 

f'liuflow  of  uiuui!7'd  's 'b’ *"*"  ’alber  tlie  only 

. . 

tfeiicoiis  .  *  .  .  and  tlu'i,'  were  a  uuuiber  of  betero- 

elfeei  flie*7!HHTv'*'f 7  'i'  'aiiyiuf'  into 

s  s  weie  eieated,  tor  tlie  erection  of  bridoes,  and 
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the  formation  of  tlio  "real  linos  of  thoroughfare.  Fntil  within 
a  verv  rt'cent  ])crio(U  the  ( \unmissioners  ol  Sewers  eoutliud 
tlieir  attention  to  the  speeial  ohjeet  for  whieh  tliey  were*  incor- 
porat(‘(l,  and  limited  tlieir  operations  to  the  dt'lt'iiet'  of  the 
districts  und(‘r  their  charge  from  the  “  raji^inj;  watiTs”  of 
tin*  s(‘a  and  of  the  rivers.  The  drains  they  formed  to  carry 
otf  the  upland  waters  were  only  subsidiary  parts  of  their  works, 
and  the  verv  name  of  “  .s7/o/7'.s',”  or  “  .sr/rer.s/’  may  lu*  ri'fern'd 
to,  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  whieh  words  chan<>e 
th(*ir  si^nilication,  or  in  which  secondary  duties  at  tinn's  may 
ahsorl)  those  orii^inally  snpixised  to^lie  primary.  So,  at  least, 
it  has  hapjieiKMl  in  liondon,  and  in  jiroportion  as  tin*  Lrround 
hehind  the  shore  wall  Ix'came  coveri'd  with  houses,  did  the 
importance  of  the  innetion  dis(diar"(‘d  by  the  surface,  or  hv 
tin*  underi^round,  drains  increase.  About  IS(M),  moreover,  the 
introdncti(»n  of  tin*  wat(‘r-<dos('t  system  jjavi*  rise  insmisihly  to 
anotln'r  <*hanu^t*  in  the  use  of  “  as  tin*  sew(‘rs  wtat*  .still 

commonly  called;  lor  pr(*viously  to  the  universal  a])]dic:itioii  of 
that  .systt'in,  the  r.rnrfii  of  the  dwellers  id*  London  W('re 
reccivi'd  into  c(*sspools,  just  as  they  are  in  most  ( 'out imait  il 
cities  at  the  ])rt‘S(‘nt  day.  For  some  time,  tin*  muniei|)a! 
anthoriti('s  strove*  to  re'sist  the  extended  a]>})lieation  of  this 
watt*r-elos(‘t  system,  by  forhiddinj^,  under  heavy  pe'iialties,  the 
communication  h(*tw(*en  tlie  cessjiools,  or  the  watcr-close'ts,  and 
tin*  “  .N7/e/v’.s;  ”  hut  the  advanta"t*s  of  the  systc'in  were*  too  ^reat 
to  alleiw  ot'  its  use  hein^  thus  limiti‘d, — and  he'lore  1S|0,  it  may 
he*  e'onsidcre*d  that  the*  e*ennplete  ehan;2;e*  in  the*  nature  of  th** 
fuindions  to  Ik*  |H*rtdrmeel  hv  the  s/iorcs  had  he'cn  estahlidu'd. 
The  name*  ed  the*  unde'ri^rouml  drains  .seum  also  he*e*ame  e*haiii:(‘d: 
anel  .so  rapielly  eliel  .society  foro^et  the*  re'al  eleriyjition  eel’ the  now 
te*rm  “  .ve/rcr,"  that  ])ositive*ly  no  re*fe*rence*,  eif  a  e'lear  distinct 
nature*  at  least,  was  made*  in  the*  Metropolis  Local  Manautunent 
Act  te>  the  maintenane'e  t)f  the*  rive*r  walls  in  tin*  nu'trev 


pe)litan  districts,  althonj^h  the*  e>ri<i;inal  .sewt*rs  commissions  wore* 
ave>weelly  institute  el  lor  the*ir  special  eletene*i*. 

In  all  lara:e*  teewns,  with  whate*ver  je'alousy  the  fo'e*al  matter 
Irom  ln»use*s  may  he  exe*liideel  tVenn  the*  elrains,  it  is  known  tlint 


the*  wate'rs  whie*h  linel  their  wav  into  the*  suhte'rranean  chaiineds 


are  nearly  as  impure*  asthe>se*  whie*h  woulel  flow  from  any  wator- 
e*h»set.  It  is.  ot  course*,  impossihh*  to  ])reve'nt  the*  inhahitants 
freem  e*a''tinir  the'ir  waste*  wate*i\s  into  the  ke'iine'ls ;  and  when 


these*  lt)ul  liepiiels  e'ome*  in  e*ontae*t  with  the  wate*rs  which  per¬ 
meate*  the*  suhsedl  ed  te>wn  re)aels,  (*harc;ed  as  the*  latte'r  waters 
must  he*  in  moeh'rn  e*itn*s  with  the*  cease's  e*sca])inc;'  fre^m  iLras-]>ipes. 
OT  those  turnishe'el  hy  the  ele‘Com])ositions  whie‘h  must  always 
K*  pduir  on  in  such  situations,  they  a.ssume  a  very  repulsive  and 
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daiH^’orous  cliaractiT.  It  was,  in  fact,  principally  on  account 
ol‘  the  conviction  to  which  practically  the  l''rcncli  cnj^incers 
were  led,  to  the  cllect  that  town  drainage  was  as  noxious  in 
everv  respect  as  town  sulla^e,  that  they  were  induced  of  lato 
years  to  niodily  their  regulations,  and  to  allow  the  ovcrtlows  of 
cesspools  to  coininunicate  at  once  with  their  drains.  We,  in 
Miiyland,  had  arrived  at  this  conviction  lon^  helore  our  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  and,  l)ctw(‘t*n  1S‘J0  and  1810,  tin*  ancient  drains,  or 
“shores”  of  London,  were  convertt'd  under  the  dillercnt  local 
coiuinissions  to  tludr  new  use.  As  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  great  diticreiices  of  opinion  prevailed  amongst  the 
inciuhi'rs  (d‘  these  various  commissions  (who  weri'  rarely 
schrted,  he  it  observed,  on  account  of  tludr  professional 
acipiaintaiice  with  this  particular  branch  of  hydraulic  engi- 
uccriiig)  with  respoct  to  the  prop(*r  mode  of  constructing  sewtu’s 
and  hous(‘  drains;  and  as  the  districts  of  the  original  commis¬ 
sions  had  bcrni  defined  with  a  view  to  the  fultilnumt  of  another 
public  duty  than  the  one  tlnw  were  thus  called  on  to  pi'iform, 
it  also  often  haj)pencd  that  there  arose  inconvcnii'iit  discussions  as 
to  th(‘  limits  of  jurisdiction  of  the  various  bodies.  Lmpiestion- 
ubly,  tlu'reforc,  about  1810,  a  revision  of  the  mnnii‘ipal  gov(‘rn- 
nicnt  of  th(‘  mt'lropolis  was  riMpiired,  to  nmuMly  tlu^  then 
existing  complications,  and  to  prevent  tln‘ir  future  developimmt. 

Instead,  however,  id'  n'verting  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  principle 
of  ini  l  usting  the  inanagHMiu'nt  of  local  affairs  to  tlu'  fV(‘(*lv  and 
oi)only  cleeti'd  n'pnsi'iitat ives  <d‘  tin*  })arties  directly  intc'H'sti'd, 
lli(‘  t  M)V(n  nnu‘nt  of  tlu*  da v  cndc'avourcd  to  extend  tlie  influence 
of  till*  Crown,  bv  t raiisfeiring  all  the  p(»W(‘rs  excreis(‘d  by  the 
fonner  unsat isfaetorv  local  (Commissions  to  a  still  more  unsatis¬ 
factory  nomimv  commission.  This  took  about  th(‘  yt'ur 

b^ll;  but  so  hadlv  did  the  lU'W  system  woi’k,  that  it  was 
neccssarv'  to  dissolve  and  reniodi*!  the  (‘xeeutivi*  commission, 
thus  nominat('d,  not  less  than  six  times  lu'tween  IS  I  I  and 
iSol),  wh(*n,  finally,  tluc  principh;  of  “local  s(‘ll-govt‘rnnu'nt 
"as,  in  name  at  h‘ast,  applii'd  uiuh'r  tlu*  clauses  of  Sir  11.  Hall’s 
Metropolis  Local  Manag(‘ment  Act.  A\  e  are  lar  from  thinking 
that  this  act  nu‘rited  tlu*  ai)plause  it  r(*e(‘iv(*d  at  the  time  of  its 
h(*coming  law,  nor  can  we  la'gard  it  as  a  sine(*i’e  apjilication  of 
tlu*  givat  cemst  it  at  ional  principh*  on  which  it  professes  to  bo 
based  ;  for  tlu*  modi*  of  election  to,  and  tlu*  r(*iu?wal  of,  tlu; 
Metropolitan  Hoard  of  \\h)rks  apjx'ur  to  hi*  ing(*nioU'>lv  d(;vis(*d 
to  rcn(h*r  the  n'sponsibility  of  tlu;  nu*mb(*is  of*  that  hoard  to 
its  constituents  illusory.  Hut  tlu*  most  mis(;hi(*vous  part  of  tlu; 
act  was  the  oiu*  in  which  the  f’irst  ( ’ommis-ioiier  of  Works 
]>racticallv  n*s('rv(*d  to  himself  a  V(*to  upon  all  tlu*  important 
proceedings  of  the  board  ;  and  it  is  necessary  t(j  r<*late  soiiu; 
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(lotnlls  of  tlic  arfutil  oporations  of  some  of  the  rrown-appnintod 
commission*?,  before  the  wliole  foix’C  ot  this  object  ion  to  tlie  act 
of  I  Soo  can  be  understotxl. 

TIh'  imjuirv  into  tlie  workimr  of  the  local  commissions  of 
sewers  antccc(l(*nt  to  IS  JO,  instc'ad  of  bavin*::  Ix'en  conducted 
o]H‘nlv  and  before  Parliament,  had  Ixm'ii  intriistixl  to  a  S(‘crct, 
Oo\vn*a]»p«»intcd  commission, and  that  commission  was  composed 
of  men  wlio  notoriously  entertaiiicMl  very  p(‘culiar  opinions  with 
rcsjx'ct  both  to  administrative  organization,  and  to  en<;ini‘criu*^ 
operations.  In  those  days  the  public  was  not  so  W(dl  aware  as 
it  is  now,  of  tin*  shanu'h'ss  (‘Ifrontcry  with  which  rc'Cent  ntyal 
commissions  falsified,  tampered  with,  or  siippn'sscd,  tin*  cvidiuicc' 
piven  before  them  ;  and,  as  tin*  proceedings  of  thos('  bodits 
to<>k  ])lace  with  (dosixl  doors,  no  o]>port unity  was  alibi’dcd  of 
contradict  in*;  thm’r  asscu’tions,  or  of  (‘xplainin*;  anythin*;  whicli 
mi*;!^  have  been  said  Ix'fon*  them.  The  ])roc(‘edin*:s  of  the 
commissions  for  iiujuirin*;  into  the  state  of  the  m('tro]x»lls  and 
of  lar<;(‘  towns  were  es|>ecially  liable  to  this  accusation  ;  and  it 
would  b(*  diliicult  to  find,  in  all  the  ran<;(‘  of*  blue  bo(»ks,  a 
jmblication  mon*  full  of  errors,  or  mor(‘  liable  to  tlu'  accusation 
of  bad  faith,  than  the  pomhu’ous  tomes  wliich  W('re  supj)osc(l  to 
contain  tin*  elements  nxjuisite  to  (Uiabh'  Parliament  to  form 
corn'ct  opinions  on  the  various  questions  thus  discussc'd.  There 
was,  however,  no  om*  abh'  to  contradict,  authoritatively,  the 
assertions  of  tin*  men  whose  duty  it  had  bec'ii  to  ascertain  the 
truth  :  ami,  thou<;h  Mr.  T*)ulmiu  Smith  evem  then  ]>rotc.'>ited 
a<;ain<t  tin*  fashionable'  mode  of  “  cookin*;”  reports,  and  a*;ainst 
inuedi  of  the'  h'lri'^lat ion  foumh'd  upon  them,  he  w;is  hardy 
listt'iicd  t<»  by  a  f<‘W  deep-remsonin*;  love'rs  of  our  anci('ut 
municipal  .systeun.  As  a  natural  consc(pienc(‘,  tlu'  measures 
which  W(*re  ])resent('d  to  Parlianu'iit  for  the  ])urpose  of  rcmcelyin*; 
the'  e'vils  said  to  have  (‘xistesl,  we're' desirrm  d  to  effe'ct  the  eehje'cts 
ed  the'  me'ii  whe>  pie^ente  d  tlu'in,  and  were*  drawn  u])  in  ae  e’eerd- 
ance  with  tlu'ir  the'orics.  One  e)f  the  most  vital  peeints  e)f  those 
the'orie's  was  that  hx'al  aelministration  e)u:;ht  ne)t  to  e'xist  witheeut 
the  e’eencurre'iit  ae'tion  e>f*  a  stre)n<;  central  autheu  itvfo  <>uidc  and 
ceentred  it  :  anel,  there'fe^re',  the  leadin'.::  priiu'iph'  of  the'  Puhlic 
lle'alth  Hill  and  e>f  the'  Me'treepolitan  Se'wers  Acts  of  this  jiei'ie»d, 
was  to  throw  the'  effee’tive  cemtred  of  all  sanitary  works  (as  it  the'U 
K'canie'  the'  fashiem  te>  call  se'Wi'ra*;!', draina*;e,  and  water  su]q)Iy 
weerk'i'  into  the'  hanels  eif  tlie  very  men  whei  had  eudo-inate  d  tiic 
cry  against  the  f'eirmcr  orLumizatiem  of  the  cemntrv.  Thus  it 
happe'iie'el  that  the  first  Me'tropolitan  ( Vunmissieui  of  Sewers 
was  alme>st  e'litire'ly  ce>m]^o<e'el  eif  the*  frie'iids  of  tlie'  men  whe> 
orii;iuate'el  the'  attae'k  uj)  *n  the  feirmer  commissions  of  si'wers  ! 

llowcve'r,  the  first  Ke»yal  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers 
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was  compost'd  almost  oiitircly  of  the  persons  who  espoused  the 
peculiar  doctrine  that  the  smaller  a  sewer  was,  provided  it 
ctudd  discharge  the  total  (plant ity  ol*  water  it  was  likely  to 
receive,  the  more  certain  it  was  ol*  pv'i  formin^  the  duty  it  was 
desiiriied  to  tultil.  In  order  to  ('iisure  tlu'  acct'plance  of  this 
paradoxical  do^ma,  it  was  c'sst'utial  to  impugn  all  the  received 
t)j)inions  on  tlie  subject  of  hydraulic  science,  and  a  Committee 
of  Works  was  named  for  tlu'  ])iir|H)se  (»t‘  collecting  evidi'iice  to 
overthrow  the  philosophy  ol*  aj»es.  Wen*  it  not  that  this 
coimnittci^  wasted  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  carrying  on 
its  experiments,  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  nu'tropolitan 
adiuinistration  might  he  regaided  as  a  magnitic(*nt  joke.  It  is 
a  positive  fact  that  an  ordinary  clerk  of  tlu*  works,  a  man  who 
had  been,  it  is  said,  a  mere  journeyman  bricklayer,  and  who 
suhsecpicntly  hc'came  a  publican,  was  dt'h'gati'd  to  make  experi- 
TiK'iits  l*or  th(^  purpose  of  n|)setting  the  hydrodynamical  scieiu'e 
aseertaiiu'd  by  the  prai'tical  and  thi'oretical  reasoning  of  such 
men  as  (lalileo,  llossut,  Dubuat,  I)(*  Pnmy,  Mytelw(‘in,  Young, 
Playfair,  Xavier,  D’Aubuisson,  Wi'bstcr,  Ac.  Fhe  ri'sult  was 
as  might  have  bi'cn  expt*cted,  and  tin*  world  was  startled  with 
the  ollicial  announc(*ment  that  in  fact  three-inch  pipes  were 
more  fitted  l*or  house  drainage  jiurpose  than  four-inch  oiu's,  and 
that  nothing  was  gaiiu'd  in  tin*  discharging  power  of  a  pipe  b) 
iiiciTasing  its  incliimlion  bt'vond  one  in  sixty. 

These  were  the  extreme  illustrations  of  tin*  fashionabh*  theory 
of  tin*  (*arly  days  oi*  the  “new  lights’’  of  engiin'C'ring  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  tln*y  proc(*eded  to  ap[)ly  tln*ir  in'wIy-discover(*d 
dogmas  mi  a  large  scale.  All  tin*  old-fashioin'd  sew('rs  W'(*r(^ 
held  up  to  ])uhlic  scorn,  under  the  tith*  of  “  s(‘W(*rs  of  (h*posit 
and  tin*  new-l*ashioin*d  pipe  s(*wi*rs  wc'ii*  by  contradistinction 
called  “  sclt*-(‘lcansing  s(*w(*rs.”  Of  course;  nianv  ol  tin*  old 
sewers  wen*  in  a  bad  stati*  when  exaniiin'd  by  the  nn'U  who 
were  so  anxious  “to  mak(*  a  case*”  against  thi'in;  for  tln'y 
had  b('en  establislu'd  with  ri'fi'n  nee  to  an  t'ss(*ntially  diHerent 
state  of  things  to  tin*  one  existing  ('V(*n  in  1S  |(),  and  the  (‘fleets 
of  time  had  not  been  favourabh*  to  tln'in.  Put  it  must  (;vcr 
remain  one  of  tlu*  iiu'Xjdicable  inyst('ries  of  tin*  pivsent  ag(*, 
that,  with  all  our  boasted  march  of  inti'llect,  w(;  should  liave 
seen  our  Government  actually  end(*avour  to  enfurci;  tin*  absurd 
and  illogical  doctrine  that  any  description  of  pip(^  could  be 
“self-cleansing.”  That  doctrine  is  as  ridiculous,  if  considered 
as  a  mere  verbal  or  logical  proposition,  as  it  has  prov(’(l  to  bo 
falsi*  in  fact.  A  pipe  is  not  an  active  agent,  and  it  is,  th(*re- 
forc,  ])hysically  impossible  that  it  (tin*  pip(‘)  can  Ik*  “  self- 
cleansing.”  Practically,  the  small  pipes  introduced  by  the  new 
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roiniiiissionors  luive  ])r()VO(l  failuros,  and  they  liavo  boon  in 
almost  all  cases  n  inovcd,  alter  caiisinpr  serious  loss,  and  ^nvat 
inconv(‘nienee,  to  all  tlu*  eoinmiinities  which  were  loolish  enough 
to  yield  a  blind  adhesion  to  “authority”  in  engineering^. 

It  n  ejuired  some  years  to  eonvinci' the  ])ublic  that  the  ])arlii's 
who  thus  pri‘tend(*(l  to  “  revolutionize”  the  whole  science  of 
hytlraulics,  undi‘r  tlu*  diri'ct  sanction  ot‘  the  (lovernment,  were 
themselves  ju  rtectly  ignorant  of  the  subject  on  which  tluw  pre- 
tendeil  to  domuatizi*.  Ihit  before  this  very  desirable  eonsuniina- 
tion  had  been  attained,  a  series  of  scpuibbles  (tor  it  would  ho 
ridiculous  to  employ  a  higher  or  nobh‘r  word)  had  broken  out 
amongst  the  s(‘lected  representatives  of  the  Crown.  One  royal 
(Commission  after  another  was  dissolved,  notwithstanding  the 
character  and  the  social  intluenci*  of  the  men  composing  theiu. 
Unfortunately,  it  hapju'iu'd  that  Lord  Palmerston,  under  the 
mischic'vous  guidance  of  some  ot‘  his  irri'sjionsible  advisers,  had 
adopt(‘d  the  jM'culiar  views  of  tlu*  “  1U‘W  lights”  of  engineering ; 
and  thus  it  happ<'iu'd,  that  though  evi'rybody,  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  application  of  tlu*  new  doctrines, 
had  Ix'conu*  convinced  of  their  mischievous  falsehood,  tlu*  advo¬ 
cate's  of  those*  eleu't lines  W(*re‘  eenistantlv  able  te)  upset  any  body 
e>f  nu'n  wlu)  impugiu'el  their  elicta,  e>r  eleparteel  fre)m  the  ir  prac- 
tie*e*.  Kve*ry  ele)e*trine  when  attache  el  has  a  tendeiu'y  te>  fall  into 
♦‘xagge'rat  ie)n,  aiul  se)  it  happeneel  with  that  of  the  “  lU'W  lights,” 
until  at  last  tlu'V  propeiuneleel,  uiuh'r  the  ve'iy  eleeubtful  autluuity 
e»f  Le»rd  Palme*iston,  the  startling  prope)sitie)n  that  a  se'])aration 
ought  te)  be  e'tlee'tt'el  be'twe'i'ii  tlu*  si'we'iago  and  drainage*  wateis 
of  tlu*  me'troj)edis,  pre)j)e‘rlv  so  speaking,  aiul  that  twe)  sets  eif 
pipe*  elrains  e)ught  to  he*  laiel  deewn  thre)ughe)ut  Leeiuleui  fe»i’  this 
purpose.  “  d’he  fore'e*  e»f  humbug  coulel  no  furtlu'r  ge);”  and 
Sir  I).  Hall  was  ke'cn  e'liough  te)  see  that  the*  re'ineelv  to  tlie 
h)ng  sat  urnalia  e)f  (h  e)wn-aj>pe>inte‘el  re)yal  ee)m]nissie>ns  e)f  se'we'is 
lie'el  in  the  transler  e)f  the  elutie's  eef  the  metro])e)litan  u'elile'shi)) 
freiin  thee>e  neeiniiu'es  e>f  the  central  administi’atiein,  te)  the: 
re'pre'se'iitative's  e)f  the  ratepavi'rs  tlu'inselve's.  It  was  avowedly 
uj)e>n  this  j)riiu'ij)le*  that  tlu*  liberal  member  feer  ^laiyh'lieine* 
intre)eluee'el  his  Mi'tre)pe)lis  Management  Act  ;  but,  unlortunate'ly, 
he*  was  imt  able  te)  grasp  all  the  true  be*arings  of  the  priiu'iph* 
he  appt'ah'el  te),  aiul,  tlu)ugh  tlu*  Crown-ne)minateel  eommissie)ns 
we*re*  supersenle'e!  by  his  new  legislative  enactnu'iit,  the  real 


repre'se'iitat ive*  system  was  inge*nie)uslv  smothereel  by  the  pre)- 
visions  intre)elue'eel  in  the  act  stated  to  afliiin  aiul  apply  it. 
Sir  Ik  Hall  inse'rte'el  a  e'lause  in  his  very  e'epnveeeal  measuie, 
by  whie'h  tlu*  wheele*  c)f  the*  pre»e'ee'elings  of  the  ^letropeelitaii 
Poarel  of  orks,  as  tlu*  new  e;we/.s<-inunicipality  was  te)  bo 
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railed,  wore  subjected,  in  fact,  to  the  approval  ot*  the  First 
Coinniissioiier  of  Works;  and  as  he  himself,  shortly  after  that 
measure  had  heeoine  law,  passed  to  the  oihee  of  h'irst  (\)m- 
missioner,  he  praetietilly  heeame  the  dictator  of  the  hoard  he 
had  called  into  le^al  existimee. 

This  falsi'  piece  of  diplomacy  has  led  to  much  of  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  heart -hiirninjj;,  of  the  uncertainty  and  delay,  in  the 
proceed  ini:;s  of  the  ^letropolitan  Hoard  of  Works;  for  it  opened 
the  door  to  the  intervention  of  private  feeling,  and  soon  hrouj^ht 
the  passions  of  intlueiitial  individuals  into  collision.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  ^h'tropolitan  Hoard  selected  for  its  chief  ollieers 
men  who  were  unquest ionahly  the  most  tltted  amon^*st  the  can¬ 
didates  for  the  post  to  which  they  were  respi'ct ively  aj)pointed, 
hut  who  wer<'  not  aeci'ptahle  to  the  hhrst  (\)mmissioner.  Wdu'ii, 
therefore,  the  Mi'tropolitan  Hoard  suhsiapiently  presented  thii 
seheine  it  had  pri'parc'd,  for  the  ])urpose  of  complying  with  the 
clause  of  its  act  imposing-  njum  it  the  duty  of  pri'Vi'Utin;^  thi' 
future  contamination  of  thi'  Thami's,  the  ill  feeling  which  had 
hi  ('ll  ('xcited  hy  tin'  pretensions  of  thi'  hoard  thus  to  act  inde- 
pc'iidently  was  displayed.  The  tirst  scheme  of  the  intercept in;j^ 
sewi'rs  was  rejected  hy  Sir  H.  Hall,  on  the  technical  »^round 
that  it  did  not  comply  with  the  letter  of  thi'  act,  though  it 
would  have  heen  extremely  easy  to  have  altered  that  letter  had 
any  sincere  desire  to  eo-opi'iate  with  the  Hoard  existed  in  hi;4;h 
ollieial  (juarters.  A  lon^  time  was  thus  wasted,  and  then  a 
second  scheme  was  presented  to  the  controlling  jiower.  This 
was  referred  to  the  examination  of  thi'  hydro^^rapliieal  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Admiralty,  who  deputed  (  aptain  Hurstal  to  make 
the  necessary  inquirii's  and  ri'ports.  After  ^’oin^-  through  the 
farce  i)t‘ makin;^- a  few  worthless  float  tests  (to  hi'  noticed  here- 
atti'r),  (^q)tain  Hnr>tal  leported  that  tin*  points  of  out  fall  pro- 
]»osed  were  too  near  l.ondon,  and  that  the  scwi'ia^^e  matters 


Would  he  carried  hy  the  flood  tides  int(>  the  portions  of  the 
Thames  within  tin'  houndaries  of  the  metropolis.  The  second 


scheme  was  therefore  lejeeted  ;  and  the  3Iet ropolilan  Hoard,  in 
despair,  endeavonri'd  to  pro])it  iate  the  autoci’at  of  the  Woods  and 
Works  hy  presenting  a  third  scheme,  modifyin<^  their  (>ri;4;inal 
propositions  so  as  to  incorporate  the  opinions  of  t^iptain  Hurstal 
with  those  of  their  own  enj^ineer.  Sir  H.  Hall,  however,  was 


not  yet  disposed  to  allow  the  representatives  of  the  rati'jiayers 
liondon  to  exercise  their  judgment  in  a  matter  so  important 
to  them.  He  ])roc('eded  to  refer  the  thiid  scheme  of  the 
Mi'tropolitan  Hoard  for  the  sewerage  int(*rception  to  three* 
en<»-ini'ers  selected  hy  himself;  and  they  naturally  set  aside  the 
project  their  patron  was  so  anxious  to  find  fault  with,  suf^;^est- 
in;^  in  its  stead  a  monstrous  scheme  of  their  own.  tM  course 
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tlip  M(‘tropolitaii  Board,  in  its  turn,  roforrod  tliis  suLstantiul 
])r<»positi(>n  troin  Sir  U.  Hall  to  its  own  cn^inoor,  as>isti'(l  by 
tho  two  most  pininont  nu'U  ol*  the  day ;  and  the  lU'sult  was,  a>< 
(‘Vt'rvbod V  must  have  Ibresci'ii,  that  not  only  was  tin*  projtot  of 
Sir  H.  1 1  all's  relerc'os  lan;j:hed  out  ot‘  court,  but  that  several  of 
the  blunders  of  (\ij)tain  Hurstal  were  ex[)ost‘d,  and  a  new  or 
moditiod  scheme,  substantially  like  the  second  one  pn'sented  bv 
the  Metrop  ditan  Board,  was  n'commended  for  tiual  adoption. 

Now  we  would  observe  that  tlu'  most  abb'  observers  have 


lonp^  since  arrivtul  at  tlu'  conviction,  that  in 
estuaries  ol’  tidal  riv(‘rs  (especially  when  those 


funiud-shapt'd 
estuaries  are 


situated  at  the  conlluenee  (d'  e;reat  tide  streams),  there  is  a 
nnich  more  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  floofl-tide  to 
carrv  alluvial  matters  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivc'r,  tliaii 


thi*re  is  on  tin'  part  of  tlu'  ebb  to  rcunovt' those  matt ei's  seaward. 
It  has  b(‘en  proved  that  in  the  tidal  portions  of  the  rivtas 
falliiiL]:  into  the  British  ( 'hannel,  for  instance,  the  mini  in  the 


upjM'i*  ri'aehes  was  (hu'ived  fnnn  tin*  S(‘a,  not  from  tlu'  land  ; 
and  when  we  ndleet  that  the  mattm*  bronuht  down  iVoni  the 


upper  basin  of  the  Tljanu's  must  lu*  (h'tained  by  the  weirs  and 
locks  of  (Isat  district,  it  must  lu'  mort'  than  usually  ('vidt'iit  that 
the  teiidencv  of  tin*  alluvial  mattt'is  of  its  emboucliun*  must  be 


to  move  upwards.  All  the  float  tests  in  the  world — that  is  to 
say,  as  float  t<'sts  W(T(*  condueted  by  our  ^ovc'rnnuMital  autho¬ 
rities,  Ol*  by  tin*  ('ii^ineers  of  the  Metroptditan  Board — prove 
mahinu:  in  this  matt(T;  foi*  the  floats  art',  for  the  most  part, 
dt'>iirii,>(lly  put  in  till*  mid-stream,  whilst  the  movenu'nt  of  tlu' 
alluvions  can  only  bt;  (d)served  on  its  edjj^e,  or  in  the  slack 
water — at  the  bottom,  not  on  the  top,  or  on  the  ceiitn'  of 
uravity  of  the  tide.  Had  Sir  B.  Hall’s  advisers  known  any- 
thintj^  of  the  triu'  philosophy  of’  tht'  business  they  were  consulted 
upon,  tht'v  would  at  onet'  have  told  him,  and  the  public,  that  it 
was  a  niatt(‘r  of  indifb'renei'  wIktc'  the  (uitfall  (d*  the  London 


.sewerap'  niiLrht  be,  if’  it  were  proposf'd  simply  to  disidiar^^e  that 
sewerai^e  into  the  rivt'r  as  it  usually  arrives  at  tlu'  mouths  of 
th('  M‘W»‘rs.  Had  thev  admitlt'd  tiu'  dis(diarL»e,  (‘ven  within 
the  area  of  tin*  metropolitan  district,  on  the  condition  of  an 
effective  disinf’t'ct ion  of  the  watt'is,  they  would  have  su^ijestod 
a  practical  and  a  reas(»nabb'  course.  But  that  course  did  not 
suit  tin*  pt'culiar  views  of  tin*  then  “lord  of  the  ascendant;” 
and  it  was.  theretore,  si't  aside,  whilst  tin*  most  absurd  schcint* 
that  ('Vt*r  has  b(‘en  presi'iited  for  the  inteiH'option  of*  the 
8-'wera;^e  of  London  was  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
repn'sentatives  of  tin*  rat(*pay(*rs  hv  the  v(*rv  man  wlio  was 
assumed  to  lu*  caj>able  of  ^nidinu^  and  contrcdlintr  them,  f  ^f 
eiHirse  the  Metropolitan  Board  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
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with  the  ridiculous  noiiscuse  thus  attein])ted  to  Ik'  forced  upon 
it,  and  tlicre  s('cincd  to  be  every  probability  that  the  whole 
Imsiiiess  of  the  Hoard  would  be  brou<j:ht  to  a  dead  lock,  when, 
fortunately,  a  change  of  luinistry  occurn  d ;  and,  what  was 
more  fortunate  still,  a  pt'riod  of  iiitcuise  lu'at  set  in.  During 
the  V('ars  bctwei'ii  ISM  and  ISoS,  every  means  had  been  tried, 
and  with  suceiss,  to  enforce  the  substitution  of  water-closets  for 
cesspools  ill  till'  nu‘tro])olitan  district,  the  eoiisecpumci'  being 
that  vear  by  year  the  'rhames  became  fouhn-  and  tbulcr.  At 
Icngtli,  when  the  legislative  enactimuits  of  Sir  1>.  Hall  and  his 
friends  had  come  to  a  dead  lock,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the 
river,  under  some  peculiar  ])hysical  conditions,  assunu'd  a  state 
s(»  disgustingly  ri'pulsive,  that  even  a  relbrnu'd  Darliament  was 
ohligi'd  to  make  a  show  of  acting  vigorously  in  delence  ot‘  the 
public  iiiterc'st. 

It  is  (‘ssi‘uti;il  to  bear  in  mind  that  tlu'  stat('  of  tlu'  river 
Thames,  had  as  it  was,  by  no  means  surpassed  the  state  of 
many  other  rivc'rs  wliich  had  been  made  to  it'ceiv('  the  foul 
S(‘W(‘rage  of  larg(‘ town  po])ulatious.  We  oursedvt's  ha])j)('U  to 
hav(‘  ('xainined,  proh'ssionally,  many  towns  and  rivers,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  within  this  last  twelve  months;  and  most, 
distinctly  do  w('  assert,  that  the  diircrcnee  between  the  foul 
siiu'll  of  the  rivers  of  Haris,  Druss(ds,  («and,  Antwerp,  Liege, 
Kotterdam,  the  Hague,  Amsterdam,  Iaoiis,  Slv.,  and  that  ed‘ 
the  Thames,  was  not  greater  than  might-  hav(‘  bi'en  expect (‘d 
from  th(' arithnu'tieal  jiroportions  of  tlu'  populations  living  on 
their  banks.  Nay  more;  w(‘  know  that  in  such  te)wns  as  Ihirv 
8t.  I’ldmunds,  in  Sutfolk,  wlu'n^  there  actually  exists  no 
se'werage  propindy  so  spc'aking,  the  natural  wat(‘r-cours(‘  ol*  the 
valley  is,  c(un])arativ«‘ly,  as  foul  as  the  'riiames  ev(‘r  was,  all 
things  eonsiden'd.  In  fact,  the  drainage',  or  s<*werage‘,  wat(‘rs 
(‘fa  town,  ought  always  te)  he  disinfe'cteel  helbre  be'ing  cast  inte) 
the  natural  water-eourse's  ;  and  tlu'  gre'at  defee-t  ed’  all  re'ce'iit. 
agitatieeii  on  this  suhji'ct  has  bec'n  precix'ly  in  the  negh'ct  eef 
this  ])r('eautie)n  of  tlu'  sim])le*st  kind,  d'hc*  eh'bate'  in  l.onelon 
has  of  late  tunu'd  princij)ally  upon  tin*  numhi'i’  e»f  inhabitants 
to  be*  pi’ovided  fe»r,  and  tin*  dimensiems  and  point  of  einlfall  <>1* 
the  interc(‘pting  si'wers ;  but  it  is  meue  than  (piestiemabh* 
wlu'ther  tlu*  inte'ieeptiem  will  not,  even  upon  the  most  mexlerate 
ealculatiem,  lx*  carri(*d  inte)  ellect  on  a  scab*  fai*  gre‘ate‘r  than  is 
nece'ssary,  simply  lu'cause*  suflicic'iit  atte'iition  has  not  Ih'i'u  paid 
to  the  qiK'stie)!!  of  disinfection.  tMhcr  towns  shemld  take 
warning  by  what  has  happened  in  the*  meti-oj>e)lis,  and  b(*le‘re 
urging  the*  ade‘ptie)n  of  measur(*s  which,  directly  or  indire'ctly, 
Riust  h'ad  to  the*  inereas(*el  pe»llution  ot*  the  natural  e»ut tails  eel 
their  district,  th(*y  she)uld  take  care  to  iipidy  a  system  ol  disiii- 
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foction  to  tlu‘ir  si  wora;^*.  Tlio  result  of  the  oju  riitiuiis  at 
I.eieester  has  certainly  btM'ii  such  as  to  jirove  that  it  is 
practically,  to  niiiovi*  the  foulh'st  matters  so  broiij^ht  down; 
hut  it  is  essential  to  add  that,  commercially,  these  ojHMations 
have  l)e(‘n  lailures.  hisintectioii  at  prestait  must  cost  a  ^ncut 
(leal  of  monev  ;  and  the  impudent  (piacks  who  have  so  lon;^ 
dinned  into  tlu*  ears  (d*  the  public,  that  “thou>ands  of  tons  of 
t(»wn  i^uano  are  annually  cast  into  tlu‘  sea,”  have  carefully  kept 
out  of  si^ht  tlu*  im[)ortant  considerations  of  the  coimucrcial 
value  of  that  ^uano,  and  of  the  cost  of  obtainiiii^  it.  (’ost  what 
it  may,  howt*V(‘r,  tlu*  oblij^ation  upon  cv(*ry  community  tt)  tlo  its 
utmost  to  prevent  tlu*  disehare^i*  of  its  seuerae-e  from  bt'eoniin^ 
a  nuisanet*,  mu>t  lx*  the  same  ;  and  it  lu'cemes,  then  fore,  the 
luort*  uriteiit  to  dln'ct  attention  to  this  branch  (d'the  iiupilrv. 

In  the  coursi*  of  tlu*  discu>slons  which  ha\(*  taken  j)l:tec, 
either  at  the  Metidpolltan  Hoard  of  Works,  or  in  rarllanicni 
ttbr  tlu*  di>put»*  between  tlu*  hirst  ("ommissionei*  of  orks  and 
the  newly  con.st it u((‘d  municipal  body  had  arriv(‘d  at  such  a 
point  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  appc'al  to  hi;4;her  arbitration,, 
Stay  little  was  said  with  ri‘sp(‘et  to  tlu*  disinpnuous  attempt 
which  had  bc(‘n  made  by  those*  who  had  orioinati'd  the 
p«dis  ManaL::«ment  Act,  to  vitiate  the  princijde*  on  which  that 
act  was  founded.  Hut  uiuiui'st ionably  tlu*  delay  in  tlu*  coin- 
nu*nceuu*nf  of  the  Loiuhiii  intei (*(*ptine;  sewu'rs  was  sedcly 
attributabh*  to  the  attempt  t(>  enfold*  the  submission  of  tlu* 
.Metroj)(ditan  Hoard  to  tlu*  control  of  the  ci'iitral  t  lovt*rnnicnt ; 
and  without  dw(*lllntt  lor  tlu*  monu*nt  on  the  technical  part  of 
the  dispute*,  we  cannot  but  rejoice*  that  the  legislature*  sheeulel  at 
h*ngth  have  r(*traeed  its  st(*ps  in  this  matter.  In  faet,  tlu* 
n*pre*se'ntat ive*  charae“ter  it  had  been  intended  to  give*  tlu* 
b.*ard,  ought  to  have*  ('iisuidl  its  inde*pe*n(lence*  in  te'chnie*al 
matters  ot'  tlu*  control  of  a  particular  ministe*r,  whe>,  he  it 
ob>e*ive*d,  is  rare*lv  .sele'cteel  on  ace‘(mnt  of  his  kne)wle*eli;e‘  ul 
bu>iiu*ss,  but  rathe'!*  on  ae*e*ount  of  his  jxditie'al  inllue*ne*e*.  Iho 
munie’ipal  organization  so  mue*h  talked  e)f,  e*ithe*r  me*ant  seiiiu*- 
thing,  or  it  meant  nothing;  and  in  either  e'use*  tlu*  anomalous 
state*  ot  atlairs  proelue*ed  bv  Sir  H.  Hall  s  ae*t  and  his  subseejue'iit 
e'euuluct,  inu>t  have*  been  put  an  e*nd  to.  Feu'tunately  the*  new 
ministry  dete'iiuiiu  «l  to  make*  the*  peew'e'rs  e>f  the  ^le*t roj)olitan 
H(*arel  ivalitie's,  and  in  tlu*  act  tlu'y  passc'd  last  .session,  and  te» 
whie’h  the*y  rele*rie*d  in  the  (bu*e*n’s  spe*e*ch,  tlu*  wlu)le*  (pie'>tie)n 
e>f  eb'allng  with  the*  erdility  ol‘  Lenuh)!!  was  handeel  ove  r  to  that 
board,  with  l‘ull  authority  to  act  upe»n  its  own  re*sponslbilily  to 
its  const  it  ue*nts,  and  te)  rai.se*  the*  lu'ce  ssarv  lunds  for  the*  exe- 
cutleen  ol  tlu*  woiks  it  might  e*onside*r  reepiisite*.  It  is  fe)r  the 
inhabitants  ol  J.onelejii  iiuw',  to  select  proper  re*presentatives, 
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nnd  to  call  for  the  inodificiitions  wliicli  ('xporicnci'  may  dictate 
in  the  election  and  renewal  of  the  hoard  ehar^ed  with  the 
defence  of  its  interests,  and  the  discharj^e  of  the  nuinieipal 
functions  of  this  wonderful  a^jj^lonieration  of  houses. 

Since  tin'  Metroj)olitan  Hoard  has  thus  heeonn'  suhstantiallv 
independent,  it  liassi'tth'd  the  manner  in  whieli  the  intereejdin^ 
sewers  are  to  he  desi<j:ned,  ])y  adopt iiiu;  tlu'  selieme  contained  in 
Messrs.  Ilawksh'v,  Hidch'r,  and  Ihizal^ette’s  n'port  upon  tlu* 
counter-projeet  of  Sir  H.  Hall’s  ri'ferees.  And  lu're  we  cannot 
but  n'lnark,  that  it  is  stranji^e  that  the  economical  memlK'rs  of 
the  House  of  (^)mm(ms  sliould  iiot  have  protested  against  tin* 
payment  of  more  tiian  d'S, (MKI  for  the  latter  doeument,  which 
]>r()ves  to  he  so  utterly  luaieath  contiuiipt,  that  noiu*  dares  to 
utter  a  word  in  (h'teiice  of  its  matlu*matical  and  engineering- 
blunders. 

llow(‘V(T,  the  Hoard  have*  finally  dt'cidc'd  to  revert  as  m-arly 
as  ])(Ksihh*  to  tlu'  scheme  originally  suhniittiul  to  Sir  H.  Hall 
two  years  a^o,  addinjj^  simjdy  the  woi-ks  neec-ssary  for  constantly 
disinfect  in  <»•  the  s('W('ra<xe.  This  is  the  eommon  sense*  of  tin* 
whole*  husiiu'ss  ;  hut  it  is  moi-tifyino;  te)  tinel,  that,  afte*r  twe) 
ye*ars’  de'lay,  and  a  li^reat  numhe'r  eil*  e*hd)orate  anel  e-eistly  inve*s- 
ti;j:ati()ns,  the  ])uhlic  slioulel  iind  its(*lf  just  wlu're*  it  starteel. 
iVrliajis  the  de-strue-tion  e)f  tin*  contredlin^  power  of  tin*  ce'iitral 
(iovernment  may  ho  (*hoa])ly  ])U]-e*haseel  at  this  i-ate ;  hut 

evidentlv  that  is  all  we  have  traincel  hv  the  ele*lav  in  i-ein(*elviny: 

111*  ^  ^ 
the*  told  state  of  our  river. 


In  the*  above*  remarks  nothing  has  been  said  about  the* 
manias” — for  tlu'v  are  ned  weirtbv  eve*n  of  the  name  e^f 


“  tane‘i('s  ” — ed'  tliose*  who  talk  of  dis])osin^  of  the*  Ijemeleui 
se*werau:e*  by  means  of  absorbing  we*lls,  or,  in  ])re‘ttie*r  terms,  ot* 


“the*  se*werau’(*  bein^  elue  to  the*  land,  anel  the*  water 
river.”  Absurd  as  the*se  manias  are*,  they  have*  he-e  ii 
by  ]>ersf>ns  wln)<(*  position  bas  fi^iven  tln*ir  opinions 
weight,  anel  so  it  mav  be  weirth  while  alluding  to  the*m. 


to  the 
aelo])ted 
undue 
Ne)w, 


as  to  absorbing  wells,  the  answer  is, — that,  lirslly,  the*  edlee't  ol 
pourinjT  tlu*  Hondon  sewe*iao^e*  inte)  any  ot  the*  ahsorb(*nt  strata 
ne'ur  lienidon,  weiuld  be  to  ceintaminate  all  tbe  ele'e]>-se*ated  wi*lls; 
anel  the*  importane-e*  e)f  tlu'se  we*lls  may  be  jueliied  ed*  by  the* 
fact,  tliat  th(‘y  are  supposed  tei  yielel  twe*nty  million  ji^alhins  eil 
wate*r  a  day  for  the  use  of  the  me*tre)pedis.  See’onelly,  the* 
answer  would  he,  that  the  ])ractical  result  of  the*  working  ot  all 
lar^e*  absorbing  wells  is,  that  they  rapidly  cheeke  iij) ;  and  Mr. 
Heslie’s  a^^sert ions  em  this  subje*e*t  an*  eliree-tly  in  opj)osilion  tei 
the*  tacts  of  the*  e*ase*.  Then  as  te)  “  the  sewerage*  be*in‘j^  due*  to 
the*  land,”  the  answer  is,  will  the*  laml  ])ay  for  it  ?  Jiith(*rte), 
se*wcragc  irrii*:ation  has  failed  ;  but  even  hael  it  succeeded  in 
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hiiiull  country  districts,  the  case  is  ver\^  diftcrciit  with  the 
metropolis.  Wlien*  is  tlie  London  sewerage  to  he  used  ^  AVli^ 

is  to  pay  h»r  apidyin^^  it?  Until  these  (piestions  b(‘ solved,  it 

woidd  he  ah.surd  to  make  arianj^ements  for  ])iimpin^  the  sewor- 
ajj^e  oV(T  lands;  vet,  nit'anwhile,  we  must  keep  it  out  «d  the 
Thames,  as  wc  vahu*  our  lives.  W  ith  respect  to  the  divtusiun 
of  the  rain  wat(‘r,  W(‘  would  simply  obsi'rve,  that  the  ]>rojM)rti(m 
borne  hv  the  total  rain-fall  of  the  metropolitan  area  in  the 
coursi*  of  a  whoh‘  year,  would  be  so  insio;niticant,  in  comj)arisoii 
with  tin'  ([uantity  of  water  brou;,dit  into  the  tidal  pait  of  the 
Thames  bv  tin*  tl<>od-tides,  as  to  render  its  prc'senct',  or  its 
ahst'iice,  a  matter  of  the  most  utter  inditlerence.  liiit  the 
tinallv  ado])ti‘d  interci'ptinji^  scheme  in  no  wise  proposes  to  (liv('rt 
tin'  rain-fall  from  tin*  river,  it  only  pours  it  into  the  'riiaiiu's  a 
little  below  London,  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  praetieally  iiiiio- 
cuous.  On  some  future  occasion  we  may  revert  to  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  nnuh'rn  system  of  town  drainage  ;  but,  at  present, 
it  mav  sullice  to  stati*,  that  the  result  ot  the  countless  experi¬ 
ments,  and  tin'  costly  failures  of  late  years,  has  sini|>ly  Iummi  to 
contirm  in  the  minds  of  all  honest,  capable  iinpiii’i'is,  the  dor- 
triin-s  «>f  the  ancient  professors  of  hvalraulic  scit'iici',  and  to 
removt*  the  crude  fancies  of  tin*  new  school  of  aniat(*ur  I'li^iiu'ers 
to  the  limbo  of  still-born  theories,  and  of  mischit'vons  (piackiav. 
Tin*  report  and  evich'iice  upon  Mr.  (Jiddsworthy  tJurnev’s 
scheiin'  for  ch'ansiii'j;  the  Thames,  has  not  indi'i'd  lu'c'u  yet 
otlicially  published  :  a  notice  of  it  will  enahh*  us  to  diseu>s 
many  (jue-'tions  of  detail  we  have  been  compelled  to  dismiss 
In're  in  a  very  Minnnary  manner. 

It  only  rt'inains  for  us  to  add,  that  tin*  varimis  ollleial  jmhli- 
cations  we  have  n'ferri'd  to  at  the  head  of  this  artich*,  must  be 
i'en^ulted  with  oreat  suspicion,  'fhe  covt'rs  of  hooks  issind  by 
authority  untortunately  inspin*  p^reat  cemtidenee  in  tin*  tin'oru's 
those  boi»ks  may  contain  ;  but  the  tirst  lesson  to  In*  learnt  from 
tin'  perusal  of  modern  blui'  hooks,  ('specitdlv,  is  that  the  nicie 
fact  of  anythino:  hein;j:  coiitaiiU'd  in  them  is  n  priori  evidence 
against  its  correct nc'ss.  It  would  bt'  iinpossihh'  to  aj>j)reciate 
tin*  mist'hief  done  bv  ri'cent  j>uhlications  ol*  this  description; 
and  for  the  crcilit  of  the  seioutilic  rei)Utation  of  the  country, 
some  viirorous  nn'asun's  oujrht  to  he  adoj)t(‘d  to  (dieck  sindi  a 
whoh'sah'  system  of  pn>])ai;ation  of  error.  The  inhahitants  of 
London  have,  fortunately  for  themselves,  shaki'ii  oil' tin' incubus 
ot  otlicial  science  and  otlieial  guidance.  Thosi*  t'vils  still  sub>ist 
for  country  tli^t riots,  in  the  shape'  of  boards  of  healtli,  re'^is- 
trars,  committee's  e>t  Privy  ( ’ouncil,  iVc.  ;  and  we'  may  witness 
a  re'iie'wal  e)t  the  ]>ast  le)llie's  ot  the  extinct  Ge'iieral  l>e)arel  ot 
Health,  if  ihc  public  should  not  insist  on  the  return  to  the 
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ancient  system  of  lo(‘al  solf-governineiit,  niul  to  the  ohl  law  of 
the  land,  instead  of  the  eeiitralizinjj:  nu'asures,  and  the  empi¬ 
rical  lej^islation  ot  late  years.  As  to  the  fate  of  tlu'  riven* 
lliaines,  wc'  have  a  linn  eonvietion  that,  if  the  Hoard  of  Works 
fearlessly  carry  ont  the  system  of  interet'ptin^  sewen’ai^^e  it  has 
adopted,  it  will  ultiniatedy  solve  the  ^reat  ])i‘ohlem  proposed  for 
its  consideration — at  what  cost  we  do  not  j)n‘teMul  to  say.  It 
must  he  friirhtful  ;  but  whatever  it  may  bt',  it  must  be  met,  nor 
can  the  dwedlers  of  London  exjx'ct  to  enjoy  the  advantai^es  of 
their  wonderful  state  ol*  e*ivilization  witliout  supportini^  its 
charges. 


Art.  11.— dr.  HARTIDS  TRAVELS  IN  AFRKhV. 

Tnu't  ls  in  and  Afnva  ;  hnnff  a  Jtnu'tHtl  of  an  Jij’pr- 

dition  ujtdrrfal't'n  undor  iJie  ausptcos  of  JL.H.M.s  ( litrt'nnnvnt 
in  thr  i/oars  IS  11) — 1S5.*).  Hy  Henry  Harlh,  I’h.D.,  D.tMi., 
I'ellow  of  tht‘  Ixoyal  ( Jt'oi^rapliieal  and  Asiatic  Societies,  Ac.,  Ac. 

I  1  I 


Jn  Five  Volumes.  JiOndou 


Lonirman  A  Co. 

O 


Mfcn  of  what  is  eontaim'd  in  the  caj)aeious  volunu's  of  this  (‘la- 
horate  hut  absorbing  work,  has  til  ready  a])pear('d  in  IVagmeiits 
from  time  to  time,  either  in  the  journals  of  the  Loyal  (i(‘ogra- 
]»hieal  Society,  or  in  tlu'  ])ages  o I’ favoured  Ihiglish  and  (ierman 
pt  riodicals.  Dr.  Riehardson's  journal,  t(»o,  (h'tails  more*  coj)iouslv 
than  tlie  ])res('nt  work  tin'  (‘V<‘nts  conmrlc'd  witli  tin'  (‘Xpialition 
as  far  as  Tag(‘h‘l,  the  point  at  which  the  travi'lh'rs  sej)araled. 
Hut  it  is  only  witliin  tin*  hist  lew  wi'i'ks  tliat  tin*  ('Utire  set  ol’ 
volumes  have  bei'U  publisln'd,  and  tin'si*  contain  u  bodv  of 
information,  for  exti'iit  and  variety,  unsur])assed  by  tin'  narra¬ 
tives  of  any  previous  explorer.  lnst(*ad,  tln*iefor(',  of  oll’t'i  ing  u 
comparative  review  of  the  work,  wt*  think  W('  cannot  ilo  better 
than  give  a  rapid  analysis  of  Di*.  Harth’s  jouriu'v,  and  lili  in 
oeeasionally  tin'  scanty  outliin's  with  amph'i*  deserijit ions  of  tlio 
natuial  feature's  of  tin'  countries  Dr.  Hartli  passeal  through,  and 
of  tin*  habits,  customs,  Teligion,  and  industrii's  of  the  races 
wliich  inhabit  tlu'iu. 

In  the  year  IS  11)  the  Hritish  (iovernmenl  delermiin'd  upon 
sending  an  expi'dition  into  (nutial  Africa  for  tin;  ])urj>ose  of 
exploi'ing  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  estahlishing 
Iriendly  intercourse  with  the  chiefs  and  ruh'is  of  its  differi'ut 
territories.  At  the  In'ad  of  the  (xjx'dit ion  was  placed  Mr. 
Richardson,  a  gentleman  who  had  ac(j[uircd  considerable  expo- 
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of  African  travel,  peiielratiHl  into  tlie  as 

far  as  (Jhat.  The  ( iovernineiit  also  si^nilied  tlu‘ir  wisli  that 
two  fon*i;j:n  f^taitloiiK'n  should  join  in  the  hazardous  t'nti*r- 
prise,  and  Drs.  Haitli  and  ( herwo^^  havin^^  voluntt'ered  their 
Hervic<\s,  both  wen'  accepted.  IhThaps  the  reputatiiui  whidi  the 
fornu'r  had  won  in  Ihiroju'  as  an  explon'i*  of  tlu'  ttuaitorirs 
lvin;j^  alonj^  tlu*  soutlierii  slions  of  the  MediteiTaiU'an,  initrht 
have  intlucncc'd  Lord  1‘alnierstoii,  the  organizer  ol  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  in  Ids  s('lcetion.  Already  tlu'  (ierinan  prolessor  had  tra- 
v(dl(‘d  around  tlie  Great  Syrtis — had  visiti'd  tlie  ])icturt'S(pie 
little  kinjj^iloin  of  Tyrenaica — had  ti-aversed  tlu'  waste-howlin^r 
wi]d(‘rncss  lu'yond  t(»wa]‘ds  I’^Ljvpt — had  wand(*rc'd  in  tlu*  dt'sert 
valleys  Ix'twc'en  Aswan  and  Kaser,  and  had  ])ursiu'd  his  way  hv 
land  through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  to  (^onstantin(>})l(*.  These 
wen'  arduous  and  ]>erilous  exploits,  and  it  would  have  hc'eii 
dilheult  to  hav(‘  rc'fusi'd  to  so  adventurous  a  kniuht-errant  the 
jui vih'jj^t*  (d  joinin^jf  an  (*xp(‘(lition  fitted  out  under  the 
auspi(‘es  of  the  Lritish  ( lovernnu'ut,  and  destiiu'd  t(»  enjoy  that 
])rot(‘etion  which  the  llrilish  name  can  confer  upon  llritish 
suhjt'cts.  even  in  the  n'lnott'sl  parts  of  (a'lit ral  Africa.  A  heat, 
with  a  sailor  t(>  nranaj^e  it,  was  also  attaclu'd  to  tlu*  (*xj)etliti(m, 
in  onh'r  to  ;::ive  full  scoju*  to  the  (d)j('ct  of  exploi’at ion.  The 
inarim'r,  howt'ver,  did  not  .s('i‘in  to  relish  the  “  .sliip  of  the 
desert  lu*  h(*eanie  trouhlesonu*  to  the  mission,  and  was  jiecord- 
inirly  M'ut  hack  before  he  had  traversi'd  the  kingdom  of  l^'/zaii. 
'Fhe  little  (*ral’t,  thou;;h  sonu'what  unmanaj^eahh'  on  the  hacks 
of  camels — it  was  divided  into  lour  parts  for  facility  of  coii- 
V(*yauee — was  carried  thiouLrhout  the  dillicult  and  cin'uilous 
road  by  Murzuk,  (ihat  A  ir,  and  /imh'r,  (‘xeitinj^  the  wonder  and 
astonishment  of  all  tlu*  ti'ihes  of  the  interior,  and  ultimately 
reaelu'd  its  di'stination,  having*  lu'i'ii  launched  on  the  l:dc(‘  Tsad, 
wlu'rehy  it.s  di lector,  l)r.  <  Hu'rwt'j^,  was  enabled  to  make*  more 
t'lh'ctuallv  tlu*  survey  of  that  extensive  and  interest  in sheet  of 
wat«'r. 


ddie  start injj:  point  of  the  expedition  was  Tripoli,  wliieli,  it 
will  lu*  sei'u,  on  looking;  at  a  inaj)  of  Africa,  ensurt's  the  least 
hn'adth  of  country,  and  is  the  most  din'et  road  into  tlu*  intcTior; 
and  (  vi'rvthiim  hc'ini^  readv  on  the  ‘Jlhli  of  ^larch,  ISoO,  the 
(‘xpi'ditionary  party  eommenec'd  its  journey  southward,  aeeoin- 
panied  lor  some  distance  hy  the  Hritisli  and  American  c‘OU>uls, 
and  sevt'ral  hospitahh*  Ln^lishnu'n,  rt'sidents  in  that  .Mussulman 
city.  .\lthouo;h  previous  travclh'is  had  shorn  tlu*  adventure  ol 
much  ol  it>  mystery  and  peril,  yet  tlu're  was  sullieii'iit  danirer 
in  the  ex(‘ur>ion  t(>  make  tlu*  jiai'tini^  IViends  shake  hands 
'warmly,  and  t*ven  to  look  wistluHv  into  I'ach  other’s  face  as 
though  lor  tlu*  last  time,  riiere  were  trackless  deserts  to  he 
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Iraversed  ;  iiioiiiit  a  in-rid  »^c's  to  bo  crossod  ;  lorroiits  to  bowadtul 
tlii\)u,a:h  :  sand-storms  to  be  dreaded;  a  sultry  eliimito  to  be 
j;uurdt'd  aiifainst ;  and  above  all,  tlii'it'  were  hostile  and  treaehe- 
roiis  trilu's  to  b(‘  I'neouiiti'i’od.  d’o  tliese  pliysieal  danj^ers  niiu^hl 
he  a«lded  the  coiisiaiit  vi<;ilane(‘,  whieh  would  have  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  llie  nunital  auxit'lv  arising  tVom  tin*  diilleidties  ol‘ 
tlie  journey,  and  tlie  responsibilities  of  the  undertaking. 

However,  in  the  highest  si)irits,  and  with  the  nmst  lively 
hopes,  the  little  caravan  s('t  out.  h'rom  d’ripoli  to  Murzuk  and 
beyond  as  far  down  as  tlu'  ti'rritory  of  Air,  the  features  of  a 
rocky  and  sandy  desert,  full  of  ruin  and  desolation,  with  oeea- 
siona!  patches  of  verdure'  and  shady  ])alm-groves,  prevaihal. 
!l(‘r(‘  and  tlu're  tlu'  signs  ot*  fornu'r  greatness  and  prosjM'rity 
were  visible'  in  thi  e'xiste'iu'e'  of  a  se*ulj)tureel  stone  or  a  lloriate'el 
tVi('/.e :  and  it  was  not  until  the'  company  had  arrive'el  as  tar 
south  as  Hgrele,  tliat  tlie  last  ihnnaii  meniument,  adorned  with 
t’orinlliian  pilaste'is,  and  ce»v('re!d  willi  Tclinagh  or  Ih'rher  writ¬ 
ing,  was  lift  hi'hinel.  It  is  a  re'inarkahh'  fact,  that  se'ver.al  ye'ars 
he!hr<‘  the'  (’hristiaii  era  tlie  lieiinans  hael  exte'ude'd  tlu'ir  cin})ire‘ 
in  e\ery  part  e»f  this  re'gion  — a  deiminion  wliieh  was  not  me're'ly 
e)l’  a  traiisie'iit  nature',  as  the'  monuments  above  mentioned  e'h'arly 
j)ro\  Hut  the  re-al  dllhcult ie's  e)f  the  jounu'y  were'  first  e'xpe- 
rie'iu-ed  he'low  ^Iiir/uk.  The'  A/kar,  whei  iiihaleit  these'  distrie*ts, 
are  by  no  uu'aiis  inelineel  tee  allow  the'  travelh'i'  to  pass  unme)- 
le'ste'el  ;  in  iaet,  they  eifteii  thi*ow  tln'inselves  inte)  a  meist 
untih'asant  anel  menae'ing  attitueh';  anel  in  pre»portion  as  they 
are  intluene'ed  by  fanatie'ism  are  tlu'V  intolerant  anel  j)e'rse*e‘ut ing. 
Tlie  monotony  of  the'  passage  ae-russ  stony  ])lains  was  some'tiincs, 
howe'vei’,  re'lie'Ve'd  by  the'  mce'ting  e>i‘  a  e*aravan,  prine'i])ally  of 
slave'.",  trudging  northwards  to  tlu'  uiarke'ts  ol  h\'/zau  anel  'i  ri- 
poli ;  or  by  the  sight  of  a  talha-tre'C,  eer  a  eluni-jialni,  or  a  floe;k 
of  i)lue  -e'vcd  ga/e'lie'S,  or  singular  se'ulpturi's  e‘u(  in  the'  roe*ks  eel 
tiu'  de'sert.  A  se'aivilv  of  wate'i*,  the  latigiu'  e'onse'epu'iii  een 
tlireaeling  a  ni.aintain  pass,  the'  runienire)l  elange'i’,  also  divc'rsitie'd 
the*  elroary  sa!.a  noss  of  the  joiirne'V  ;  whilst  t lu' e'Xiilore'i*  would 
nowand  tlie'U  \\,..ide'r  astrav  in  se'are'h  of  ne'W  seame's  and  undis- 
cove'ied  vie'ws,  anel  risk,  by  way  of  exe'itemeiit ,  the'  e'haiu'ei  eif 
retracing  his  ste'jis  te»  the  tents  of  his  e-oinpanions.  <  )n  more'  than 
oneoe'e'asion  Dr.  Harth  was  on  the' jioiiit  eif  dying  IVom  e'xhaust  ion 
iji  tile  desert,  having  in  the'  lie'at  e>f  his  /e'al  jiushcd  ieirward 
alone  until  lu'  laileid  to  ti'ace  back  thei  reiute  lui  had  pursue'd. 

^  alk'vs,  ease's,  and  villages  wore  also  jiasse'd,  e'lilive'ning  tim 
sight  ;  chi('ftains  had  to  he  saluted  and  propitiated  witli  gilts  ; 
jnannei's  anel  custeims  of  the'  varie)us  tribe's,  ene'.ountc'red  at  long 
intcr\als,  hael  to  Ik' studied  ;  the  lu'ight  eif  hill-ranges  had  to  be' 
ii'^cettaiiK'd  ;  imte's  e»f  the  day  to  be  entered;  the  camels  and 
— Voi..  IV. 
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their  drivers  to  bo  looked  niter:  (|uarrels  to  bo  adjuste'd  ;  the 
pri'paratioiis  Ibr  tlio  morrow  attomh*d  to;  and  a  variety  of  other 
duties  jKTformed  daily  bi‘lV)i\*  tlio  earn  van  could  be  started  in 
th('  morning,  «»r  n*]>os(‘  olitaiiu'd  in  llio  evcninij. 

In  this  way  did  l>r.  Hartli  and  his  eomjtanions  journey  on  for 
two  months.  At  length  tlio  town  oi  Ikirakat,  witli  its  date 
proves,  contented  inhabitants,  and  its  plantation  of  dukhn,  or 
(iuinea  corn,  seemed  to  indicate  tlio  closer  and  more  intimate 
connexion  of  the  n'u^ion  with  Ni'irroland ;  of  a  transition  from 
th(‘  north  to  the  south.  In  fact,  this  little  ea})ital  e.xhihited 
si;4^ns  of  t ran(|uillity  and  eonsocpient  prosperity,  wliieh  the  tra¬ 
vellers  had  seareedy  witnessed  belbrv*.  riie  houst's,  which  num- 
iH'i'cd  about  two  hundred,  wm’o  all  of  two  or  tlmn'  storiis  high, 
built  with  great  regularity,  and  pr(‘sent('d  a  lU'at  and  pretty 
aj)p«'aranee,  th(‘  elav  of  which  llu'y  were  c'onsti’ueted  IxMiig  nieclv 
polished,  'flic  int(*rior  was  deeoratc'd  with  palms,  whilst  In  th(' 
neighbourhood  vegetables  wi'n'  (Miltivated,  ami  the  gardens 
eand’ullv  teneed  in  with  the  h'avi'S  of  tlu'  same  ti’i'o.  llappiiH'v< 
stHMiu'd  to  reign,  with  every  neeessarv  eonifoid,  in  this  delightful 
litth^  grove,  (’ottagi's  built  of  palm-branehes  and  ])alm-leavcs, 
and  containing  si'veral  apartments,  formed  a  kind  of  suhiirh, 
in  which  dwelt  Imgliad  or  Meratha,  a  subjected  tribe,  some¬ 
what  similar  to  tlu'  Helots  of  Sparta.  A  ga'i‘al  nmny  of  the 
imm  at  tin*  time  of  Dr.  liarth's  visit  seemed  to  be  busy  elso- 
where  ;  but  tin'  huts  wc're  full  of  ehildriUi,  and  almost  over; 
Woman  carried  an  infant  at  her  back,  ddie  inhabitants  are  all 
black,  but  well-formc'd,  and  intinitelv  su])erioi*  to  the  mixed  rac(' 
of  h'ezza.  d'lu‘  men  woiv'  in  general  blue  sliiids,  and  a  hlaik 
shawl  round  the  face  ;  the  women  wei’e  onlv  dressi‘d  in  the 
turkedi.  t»r  sudan-eloth,  wound  round  theii*  bodv,  and  leaviiiir 
the  upper  part  uncovi'red. 

As  the  travellers  descended  firtlnu*  south,  the  dangers  of  the 
road  semued  to  increase,  ddie  Azkar,  a  warlike  and  ])redatorv 
liorde,  pressed  upon  their  track,  and  threatened  to  assault  them, 
'fhe  nativt'  servants  belonging  to  the  mission,  instc'ad  of  resist¬ 
ing,  encouraged  their  in>(*h‘nc(',  until  at  length,  when  the 
caravan  had  n'liehcd  as  far  as  th'*  detiles  of  tin'  mountains  ot 
Aslu'ii,  it  ap]u‘ared  as  though  tlie  last  hour  of  the  three  tra¬ 
vellers  was  at  hand.  Kvi'rvwhere  blackmail  had  been  levied 
upon  them  bv  the  frontier  tribes,  and  now  tliev  W(‘re  be 
still  further  sacriliced. 

I  iie  whole  aliair  had  a  very  soleiini  appearance  from  the  beginning: 
and  it  was  aj»j»ai\‘nt  that  this  time  t’acre  were  reallv  other  luotivvs 
in  view  honlcs  iliat  of  rubbing  us.  Some  of  our  coinpaiiion> 
evidently  thouglu  that  hero,  at  such  a  distance  from  our  homes  and 
our  brethren  ia  laitb,  we  luight  yield  to  a  more  serious  attack  upon 
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our  rolip:ion.  and  far  wore  sincerely  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  proceed i n ji; ;  but  ulu'tlier  they  had  any  acciirati'  idea  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  us,  wlu‘ther  we  sliouUl  retain  our  propt'rty  and  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  I  cannot  say.  l>ut  it  is  jn-obable  that  the 
iauatics  thoui^ht  liule  of  our  future  destiny;  and  it  is  absurd  to 
iiiialiine  that,  if  wt'  had  champed  our  n  lij^ioii  as  we  would  a  suit  of 
clothes,  wi‘  slu)uld  havi'  tliereby  i‘scaj)ed  absoluti*  ruin. 

‘•Our  pco[)le,  wiu)  well  knew  what  was  i^oini.’;  (ui,  dt'sired  us  to 
pitch  only  a  single  tiuit  for  all  three'  of  \is,  and  not  to  leave'  it,  e've'ii 
though  a  gre'at  many  |)eoj>le'  should  e‘e>lh'ct  abe)ut  us.  'fhe  e'Xe'ite'- 
uu'iit  and  anxiety  of  our  friend  Annur  hael  reacheel  the'  highe'st  pite*h  ; 
and  Hdre)  was  writing  letter  after  letter.  Though  a  gre'at  number  e)l’ 
Merabctin  hael  e'olle'cted  at  an  early  he)ur,  anel  a  he)sl  e)f  othe'r  pe'ople 
arrived  hetbre'  sunset,  the'  ste>rm  eliel  not  bre'ak  oui  ;  but  as  se)e)n  as 
all  the  pee)ple  e)f  e)ur  caravan,  arrange'el  in  a  le)ng  line'  ch)se  te)  e)ur 
lent,  iineler  the'  guielaiice  e)f  the  most  re'spe'edcd  e)f  the*  Me'rabetin  as 
liiiiim,  hael  linislu'd  their  Mughre'b  prayers,  the  calm  was  at  end,  and 
the  se'cne  which  folle)weel  was  awful. 

‘0)ur  own  pee)ple  we're'  so  firmly  e-onvine'e'el  that,  as  we  stoutly 
refused  to  change  our  religion,  themgh  only  for  a  elay  or  two,  we' 
shoiihl  iimiu'diately  sutler  death,  that  our  servant  Meihammod,  as 
We'll  as  .Mukni,  re'epiesteel  us  most  urge'iitly  te)  testify,  in  writing, 
that  flaw  were  innoci'ut  e>f  our  bloeiel ;  Mr.  Kicharelson  himself  was 
far  from  be'ing  sun'  that  tlie  slu'ikhs  eliel  not  nu'an  e'xae'tly  what 
llu'y  said.  (Jur  se'rvants,  anel  the?  eddefs  of  the  e*aravan,  had  h'ft  us 
witli  the  plain  declaration  that  neithing  h'ss  than  ce'rtain  eU'ath 
awaited  us;  and  we  were'  sitting  silently  in  thei  te'iit,  with  the' 
inspiring  eonsciousiie.ss  of  going  to  our  fate,  in  a  maniu'r  worthy 
alike  of  our  religiein,  anel  e)f  the  nation  in  whose  name'  we'  we're* 
trave'lling  among  these  barbarous  tribes,  when  All-.  Jvicharelson  inte'r- 
rupted  the*  sih'iice  which  prevaileel,  with  tlu'se^  worels;  ‘  la't  us  talk 
a  little:  we  must  elie;  what  is  the  use  of  sitting  so  mute'?’  Kor 
i^oine'  minutes  death  see'meel  re*:dly  to  luwe'r  ove'r  emr  he'aels ;  but  the 
aw  fid  iiKime'nt  passed  by.  \Ve^  hael  be'cn  dise*ussing  Mr.  Ilie'hardson’s 
last  propeisitions  feir  an  attem[)t  to  ('scape'  with  our  live's,  when,  as  a 
teireruuncr  of  the  ollieial  messenge'r,  the  bene'voh'iit  and  kind-lu'arted 
^liinan  rushed  intei  our  te'ut,  :nul  with  the!  me)st  sincere  sympathy 
i^tammered  out  the  few  wonls,  ‘  Vou  are*  not  te)  die*.”’ 

At  length,  after  bein^  plundered  on  tlie  road,  which  i*edueed 
consielerably  the  ])roperty  they  were  carryings  witli  them  as  gifts 
Ibr  the  various  petty  sejvereigns  of  these  regions,  tlu*  ('xpedition 
arrived  at  Tintellust,  a  city  in  the  southern  districts  ol  Air. 
^Ow  the*  travellers  began  to  breathe  1‘reely  ;  their  letters  lioiiH* 
assured  their  friends  that  most  of  the  ditlicullies  lik«*Iy  toojipose 
llieir  ])r()gress  had  been  overeoiiK',  and  that  they  hael  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  objects  of  tlu'  exjM'dition  would  be 
ultiinately  obtained.  Dr.  Ihirth,  anxious  to  explon*  tin*  country 
towards  the  south-west,  separated  from  his  companions,  and 
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luadt*  Tor  the  town  oi'  Ajijades,  the  residence  ol  the  sultan  K1 
Ihikiri.  Tlie  first  part  of  the  journey  was  performed  on  th-* 
l>ack  nf  an  ox,  hut  this  kind  of  ridinjj;  being  novel  and  perplex* 
iii;^,  Dr.  liarth  was  glad  to  purehastn  on  his  arrival  at  tlu* 
villa‘»‘e  of  d  iiryrtuerasn,  a  camel,  with  wliich  he  proceedtd  inor  - 
at  his  ease. 

Agades  is  a  .somewhat  iinj)ortant  town,  tlie  Tawatiye  heiinj, 
like  tlieir  ance.stors  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  chief  merchants 
<»f  the  place.  Speculation  in  grain  is  now  the  principal  husinos 
transact<‘d,  other  branches  of  commerce  having  been  divert(d 
into  other  cliannels.  To  Dr.  Darth,  however,  on  (Mitering,  the 
place  looked  desertid ;  the  stivcts  and  market- placi's  were 
emptv  ;  tlu*  dwelling  house's  in  decay  ;  whilst  lunnlu'rs  of  large 
vultures,  distinguished  by  tlu'ir  long  naked  neck  ot  rc'ddish 
(•(dour,  and  their  dirty-greyish  plumage,  were  sitting  on  the 
[limuutles  of  the  crumbling  walls  ready  to  pounce  uj)on  any  kind 
of  (dial.  I  he  house  of  the  sultan  was  of  a  different  stamp  ;  it  had 
a  neat  and  orderly  apjK‘arance ;  the  walls  were  nicely  pidished; 
the  gate  made'  of  tilanks  of  the  dum-tree  had  been  cove'ied 
ill,  and  a  new  door  had  rece'ufly  bee'll  .sujijdied.  The  inte'i  ior  of 
the  house  is  well  describe'd  by  Dr.  llarth,  on  the  occasion  of  lii' 
inte'rview  with  the  duel*: — 


M’e  seated  ourselves  apart  on  the  right  side  of  the  vestiliule, 
whieh,  as  is  the  case  in  all  lh('  houses  of  tliis  jilaee,  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  room  by  a  low  balustrade  about  ten  inches  high. 
.Meanwhile  .Maggi  had  announced  us  to  his  majesty,  and,  coining 
back,  eomhicted  us  into  the  adjoining  room,  where  he  had  taken  hi* 
.s«*at.  It  was  separated  from  the  vestibule  by  a  very  lu'avy  W()odf*n 
door,  and  was  far  more  decent  than  I  had  expect('d.  It  was  about 
torty  or  tifty  feet  in  every  direction,  the  rather  low  roof  being  sup¬ 
ported  h\  two  .short  and  massive  columns  of  clay,  slightly  decreasing 
in  thickness  towards  tlu'  top,  and  furnished  with  a  simple  ahacu:*; 
over  whieh  one  layer  of  large  boards  was  placed  in  tlie  breadtli,  anJ 
two  ill  the  depth  of  the  room,  sustaining  the  roof,  formed  of  iigliter 
bikinis,  'fhese  are  covered  in  with  branches,  over  whieh  mats  an' 
spn'ad,  th('  whole  bt'ing  completed  with  a  laver  of  clay.  At  the 
lower  ('lid  ot  the  room,  between  the  two  columns,  was  a  hi'avy  door 
giving  aeei'ss  to  tlu'  inti'rior  of  the  house,  while  a  large  opening  on 
('ither  side  admitted  the  light.  .Abd-el-Kaderi,  son  of  tlu?  sultan  hi 
Ihikiri,  w:is  s(*att'd  betwet'ii  the  column  to  the  right  and  the  wall,  aiid 
appi'ared  to  be  a  tolerably  stout  man  with  large  benevolent  fcatuiv;', 
as  tar  as  tlu'  wliite  shawl  wound  round  his  face  would  allo'v  us 


to  perceive.  Ihe  white  colour  of  the  lithain,  and  that  of  hi.s  shirt, 
which  was  ot  grey  hue.  together  with  his  physiognomy,  at  ouo* 
aniiounci'd  iiim  as  not  belonging  ti)  the  Tawarek  race.*’ 

T-he  sultan  ol  Agudes  exercises  but  a  precariou.s  power,  and  j" 
subject  to  the  caprices  ot  the  Tuw'arek  chieltaiiis,  under  hi-* 
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sway.  IlcRvi'Ycr,  in  addition  to  a  common  prison  in  wliich  lie 
can  confine  rebellious  priiieos,  he  possesses  a  terrible  dumn'on, 
bristliii^:  with  swords  and  spears  standing  iipi’ij^ht,  ujum  which 
he  laus  the  privilege  to  throw  any  oflender  he  plcasos.  The 
inhabitants  ol  tlu*  jdaee,  who  number  about  seven  thousand, 
iH'Iong  to  the  tribe  ot*  the  Tgdalen  or  Kghedel,  and  ditlbr  from’ 
the  Tawarek  in  several  particulars.  They  are  tall,  with  broad 
coarse  features,  and  with  long  hair  hanging  down  upon  their 
shoulders  and  ovi'i*  their  lace.  Their  mode  of  buying  and  selling  is 
also  p(‘culiar,  for  the  price  is  neither  lixed  in  dollars  nor  in  sheds, 
hut  either  in  merchandise  ol  various  descriptions,  such  as  calico, 
>hawls,  tobes,  or  in  negro  millet,  which  is  the  real  standard  of  the 
market  of  Agades,  whih',  during  the  period  of  its  prosperity,  the 
standard  was  ajiparently  the  gold  of  (Jagho.  d'ho  town  ])ossckses 
a  vegetable,  meat,  and  miscellaneous  markc't.  In  tin'  first, 
cucumbers  and  niolukhia  are  amongst  the  staple  pi’ovisions  sold’, 
whilst  in  tlie  last,  calh'd  Katanga,  beads,  necklaces,  sandals,  small 
oblong  tin  boxes  for  carrying  charms,  small  leather  boxes  of  pecu¬ 
liar  shape  and  all  possible  sizes,  and  saddles,  are  exhihit(‘d  for  sab'. 

Alter  a  sojourn  of  nearly  three  weeks  in  this  town.  Dr. 
llarth  prepari'd  fbi-  his  return,  and,  retracing  his  ste])s,  ('ven- 
tually  joined  his  (Munpanions  again  at  Tin-Teggana,  on  the 
higli  road  to  Katsena.  On  their  arrival  at  Tag(‘lel,  however, 
the  travelleis  once  mon^  si'parated,  and  procei'di'd  mi  tlnir 
adventurous,  but  now  apparently  not  jx'rilous,  journev,  alone. 

Heyond  the  inlios])itahle  territory  of  Damerghu,  the  road  lav 
llnough  valleys,  clad  in  rich  veg(‘tation  ;  througli  dense  fon'sts, 
pasiur(‘-Iands,  and  plains,  abounding  in  w(‘lls.  The  village's 
.dso  wore  a  more'  inti'resting  and  cln'crful  aspect  :  tlu'  ('iiclosure's 
el  tlu' huts  bi'ing  lU'atly  lenci'd  in,  tlu'  maji'slic  tamarind  and 
tulip  trees  sjirc'ading  tlu'ir  anijih'  hranclies  towards  the  skv,  and 
juantations  ol  cotton  giving  an  air  ol‘  industry  and  .se'curitv  to 
t  le  surrounding  country,  i'lu'  following  extract  will  give'  the 
iCtider  a  lair  idea  e)f  the  e*liaracter  eefeuie'  e>f  these'  villaj»:es: — 

1  has  we  re'aclieel  ( loze'iwiklvo  ;  and  while  my  se'rvauts,  .Meiliam- 
•ae  e  aiul  (latreini,  wc'iit  with  the'  came*)  to  the  e*am[)iiig-greMinel,  I 
owe'el  lay  sturely  e)versee'i-  to  tlu'  village*,  in  oreleT  tee  water  the 
leeisc;  for  though  I  might  have*  se'iit  one  e)f  my  me'ii  afte'rwarels,  I 
pre  eire'el  taking  this  e)j)port unity  e»f  se'cing  the  inte'rior  eef  the* 
age.  It  consiele'rahle  size',  anel  c'onsists  of  a  te)wn  anel 

*  ^  a**  y**^^^’*  bedng  snrrouneleel  with  a  ‘  killl,’  or  cleese' 

Mele'  ()1  thick  stems  e)f  trees,  while*  the'  snliurhs  ;ire  range'el 
•^irournl,  without  any  e'lie'losure  e>r  ele'fene'e.  All  the*  heeiises  con- 
''•■"t  e>f  e*e)nieal  huts,  made'  e'litire'ly  of  stalks  ami  re‘e*els,  anel  gre'at 
mini  )crs  ot  little  granarie's  were*  scattere'el  ame)ng  the*m.  .\s  it 
^'^a>  ahoiit  hall- past  two  in  the  afte'rnexm,  the  pe'ople*  we.*re?  sunk  in 

•  umhe'r  or  repose*,  anel  tin*  well  was  left  te)  our  elisjeosal ;  afte'rwarels. 
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however,  we  were  obliged  to  pay  tor  tlie  water.  We  then  joined  the 
earavan,  wiiieh  had  eiieamped  at  no  great  distance  eastward  of  the 
village,  in  the  stuhble-liclds.  These,  enlivened  as  they  were  by  a 
TiiiinhtT  of  tall  fan-palm,  besides  a  variety  of  other  lives,  fonned  a 
very  ehiviful  open  ground  for  our  little  trading  party,  which,  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  longer  slay  ot  two  or  thivi*  days,  luul  chosen  its  ground 
in  a  more  svstianatic  way,  each  person  arranging  his  ‘  lakru  ja,’  or  the 
straw  sacks,  containing  the  salt,  so  as  to  form  a  barritT,  open  only 
on  one  side,  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  horseshoe,  in  tlu‘  recess  Jf 
whieh  they  might  stow  away  tlieir  slender  stock  of  less  bulky 
property,  and  sle«‘p  themselves,  while,  in  order  to  protect  the  salt 
from  behind,  a  light  stoek.adt*  of  the  stalks  of  (iiiinea  corn  was  con- 
.strueted  on  that  side;  for  having  now  exchangeil  llie  regioni^  of 
highway  robbers  and  marauders  for  those  of  thieves,  we  had  iiothinjj 
inori'  to  fear  from  open  attacks,  hut  a  great  deal  Irom  furtive 
attempts  by  night.'* 


Ihnng  now  left  alone  to  iblhnv  his  own  course,  the  object  of 
Dr.  Darth  was  to  n'aeli  Kano,  tlie  centre  of  trade  and  iiiflustry 
in  tin*  I  laiisii  eonntry  ;  and  for  tliat  ])urpose,  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  through  (jazawa  and  Ivatscna.  From  (lazawa,  liowever, 
he  deviated  a  little  to  the  north-west,  to  tln^  inijiortanl,  town  of 
d'ii.sawa,  wln'i't'  he  again  met  with  liis  friend  <  Kerweg,  and  had 
an  interview  with  the  ehiof  Aimiir,  their  former  protector. 


who  had  arrivt'd  from  Zinder. 


t  tlu^  moral  eliaraeter  of  the 


pt'oph'  of  the  district,  a  vmy  unfayoiirable  pietiin*  is  drawn, 
thougli  tlu'ir  dn'ss  was  simple,  and  their  habits  eleatdy.  At 
Ktsi'iia,  an  attempt  is  madt'  by  the  governor,  Moliammod  Hello 
Veriina,  to  detain  tlie  stranger  in  liis  town  ;  and  liowever 
unpleasant  tlu‘  delay  was  to  J)r.  Ihirth,  it  (‘iiablod  liini  to  study 
more*  aeenrately  the  manners  of  the  people,  tin'  eharaeter  of 
the  town,  and  the  history  of  the  country;  which  lit'  lias  ably 
descrilu'd  in  tlie  uarrativt'  of  his  travt'ls.  lit'  ht're  lelt  t lie  full 


dist'tiinloi-t  ttl‘  being  in  the  hands  of  an  iinseriipnloiis  anti  extor* 
titmato  prince,  anti  he  only  eseapt'd  by  the  iiitt'rvontitin  of  some 
intlut'iitial  eitizt'iis,  whtise  fiit'inlshi[)  lie  liatl  accpiired  by  the 
sacritiet'  of  valuable  gilts. 


<  Ml  h'ebruarv  the  2nd,  Dr.  Harlli  entered  Kano,  a 

nanit'  that  liatl  bet'ii  soumling  in  his  ears  Ibr  more  than  a 
t wel vt'iiuiutli ;  as  it  was  regartled,  ntit  only  as  tlu'  centre  ot 
etiinmeive,  anti  a  great  sltirt  htnise  tif  inlbnnation,  but  as  the 
point  Irtnn  whieli  lutuv  disttint  regions  mi‘'’lit  be  suect'ssiully 
attt'inptetl.  In  tact,  Dr.  Barth's  liojie  was,  that  ho  should  be 
capable  o\'  peiu'tratiiig  from  this  grand  catrcjwt  of  Iratle  and 
inaiiutaeturi',  in  the  direction  tif  Adamawa,  and  that  he  might 
(“omc  upon  Stunt'  large  stream,  wliich  wonltl  eiiablt'  luture 
c\|H‘diiions  to  ascend  hy  water  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
rids  hope,  wc  may  venture  to  say  at  once,  was  fully  nalizetd. 
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Kano,  ii*s  wc  liave  already  remarked,  is  a  ])lace  of  great 
trade;  and  when  the  enterprising  traveller  ])assed  through  its 
streets,  the  sun,  still  tein])(‘red  with  morning  treshiu'ss,  shining 
overhead  ;  the  whole  seiUK',  with  its  vast  variety  of  elay  houses, 
huts,  sheds,  given  opiui  spaei's,  allording  pasture  for  oxen ; 
horses,  eamels,  donkiws,  and  goals,  in  moth'v  eonfusion  ;  deep 
hollows,  eontainiiig  ])onds,  overgrown  with  watt'r-plants,  tir  pits, 
freshly  dug  uj),  in  order  to  foriii  the  mat  (rial  for  some  new 
buildings;  various  and  most  heaniilul  sjieeimens  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  partieidarly  the  liiu'  symmetrie  gonda,  or 
papaya,  the  slemh'r  dat('-])alm,  the  sj)i*('a(ling  alleluha,  and  the 
niajestie  rimi,  or  silk  eotton  trc't';  t!u‘  ])('(>ple  in  ('Vt'ry  varii'ty  of 
eostuiiie,  trom  the  naked  slave  up  to  tin*  most  gaudily -dressc'd 
Arab — all  formed  a  most  animated  and  striking  se(*ne. 

The  tlrst  visit  was  [laid  to  the  gado,  or  lord  of  the  treasury, 
who  had  agreed  to  act  as  mediator  hi'tweeii  the  traveller  and 
the  governor. 

“  11  is  house  was  a  most  inti*rt'sting  sjK'eiiiu'n  of  tin*  domoslie  arrange- 
iiu'uts  of  the  hulbe,  who,  ho\V(‘V(‘i*  eivili/.t'd  tlu'y  mav  have  lu'coine, 
do  not  disown  tlu'ii*  original  ehai'act(*r  ns  ‘  ix'rroroji,’  or  nomadic 
eatt le-hr(*eders.  1 1  is  courtyard,  though  In  tin*  middle  of  tlu^  town, 
looked  like  a  farmyard,  and  could  not  lx*  conscii'iit  iouslv  comm(*nded 
for  its  ch'anliness.  Having,  with  dilliculty,  found  a  small  s])ot  to  sit 
down  upon  without  much  danger  of  soiling  our  clotlu's,  w(*  had  to 
wait  })atieiitly  till  his  (‘.\celh‘ncy  hinl  (*xamim‘(l  and  approvc'd  of  the 
presents.  Having  manilcst(*d  his  sat  isiaction  with  tlu'iu  hy  appro¬ 
priating  to  himself  a  V(*i*y  handsonu*  largi*  gilt  cup,  which,  ilh  great 
risk,  I  had  carric'd  safely  through  t  lu*  di*s(‘rt,  lx*  aecompanied  us  on 
horseliaek  to  tlx*  ‘  fiida,’  ‘  lamdiah*,’  or  jtalac(*,  which  forms  a  ri'al 
labyrinth  of  eoni’ivards,  j)rovi(led  with  spacious  round  huts  of 
aixlienci*,  built  of  clay,  with  a  door  on  each  side,  and  connect ('d 
together  by  nai’nov,  intricate  passag<'s  ;  hundreds  of  lazy,  arroganf 
C()urti(Ts,  iV('('m('n,  ami  slaves,  wen*  lounging  ami  idling  Ix'n*,  killing 
time  with  tri\ial  and  sauev  jok(‘s. 

“  W  e  wort*  iirst  conducted  to  tlx*  aixlii'nee-liall  <>f  llx*  (Ihaladima, 
who,  while  living  in  a  sej)arat(*  palace*,  visits  th(‘  ‘  jada’  aliixtsl  (‘very 
day,  in  onh'r  to  act  in  his  impoiiant  and  infhx‘niial  olliee  a.s  vi/,i(*r  ; 
lor  he  is  far  mon*  intellig('nt,  and  also  sonx'what  moi’(*  eix'rgetie 
Ilian  his  lazv  and  iixlolent  hi’olher  Othman,  who  allows  thisexees- 
siv(*ly  wealthy  and  most  bi'aiitilul  provinei*,  ‘  t he  gardt'ii  of  Central 
Africa,’  to  be  ransacked  with  imjxniity  by  llx*  pr<*(latory  incursions 
of  the  S(‘rki  Ibam  of  /Imlm*,  and  otlx'r  petty  chiefs.  Both  an*  sons 
of  Daho  and  Slx'kara — tlx*  latter  oix*  of  tlx*  c(‘h*hratcd  la(li(‘s  of 
llausa,  a  native*  of  Danra,  who  is  still  living  ami  lias  thr(‘(*  otlx‘r 
children,  viz.,  a  son  (Makhmixl)  and  two  daughters,  one  ol  them 
nam(*d  I'atima  /ahar,  and  llx*  otlx*!*  Sarctu.  Tlx*  governor  was  then 
eiglit-and-thii tv,  the  (Ihalaldinia  sc'ven-and-thirty  years  ot  age. 
riiey  wt'iv  both  stout  and  liaiidsonx*  men,  the  governor  rather  too 
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stout  and  clumsv.  Their  apartments  wore  so  excessively  diirk, 
coming  from  a  sunny  plact%  it  was  some  time  betbri'  1  could  viU. 
tinguish  anvbodv.  The  governor  s  hall  w  as  ver\'  handsome,  and  oveu 
statelv  for  this  country,  and  was  the  more  imposing  as  the  rollers 
supporting  the  verv  elevated  ceiling  were  concealed,  two  lotty  :u*ehes 
of  clay,  veiw  neatlv  polished  and  ornamented,  appearing  to  support 
the  whole.  ’  At  the  Attorn  of  the  apartment  wen'  two  spacious  aud 
highlv-det'oratt'd  niches,  in  one  ot  which  the  governor  was  n'posing 
on  a  *  gado,*  spn'ad  with  a  carpet.  llis  dn'ss  was  not  that  of  a 
simple  Piillo;  Wt  evnsisted  of  all  the  mixed  Huery  of  Hausa  and 
RarOaiw;  he  allowed  his  face  to  be  seen,  the  wl\ite  shawl  hanging  far 
below*  his  mouth  over  his  breast.” 

Dr.  Harth,  although  suttering  from  weakness,  vet  now,  having 
the  anxiety  of  his  mind  caliiunl  by  the  reception  he  luul  met 
with  from  the  governor  of  the  town,  lelt  himselt  strong  enough 
to  sillly  forth  through  the  ditferent  inhabited  quarrel’s  on  lu'rse- 
biiek,  under  the  protection  of  a  guide,  and  to  enjoy  from  the 
siiddle  the  manifold  seeiies  of  piiblie  and  private  life,  of  eomfoit 
and  happiness,  of  luxury  and  misery,  of  activity  and  laziness, 
of  industry  and  indolence,  wliieh  were  exhibited  in  the  stix^ts, 
the  market  •places,  ami  in  the  interior  of  the  courtyards.  IKre 
was  a  nnv  of  shops  stored  with  articles  of  native  and  foreign 
prtHliice,  there  a  large  shed,  like  a  hurdle,  in  which  were  peinRxl. 
as  if  they  were  sheep,  half-naked,  half- starved  slaves,  torn  from 
their  native  homes,  staring  desperately  upon  the  buyers,  and 
anxiously  watching  into  w*hose  hands  it  slumld  be  their  destiny 
to  fall.  In  one  place  won'  to  bo  seen  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  wealthy  buying  the  most  palatable  things  for  his  table,  the 
|Kx>r  stopping,  and  looking  ravenously  upon  a  handful  of  grain: 
in  another,  a  busy  “  marina,”  or  open  terrace  of  clay,  wlicre 
^was  collect  I'd  a  numlx'r  of  dyeing  pots  aiul  people  hu^ily 
employ eil  in  various  pro<.‘esses  of  their  handicraft  :  lu'iv  a  man 
stirring  the  juice,  and  mixing  with  the  indigo  some  eolouring 
in  wihkI  in  order  to  give  it  the  desired  tint:  there  aiiotlur 
drawing  a  shirt  from  the  dye-pot  or  hanging  it  upon  a  nqn? 
tastciUHl  to  the  tree  :  there  two  men  beating  a  well-dyed  shirt, 
singing  the  while  and  keeping  good  time:  further  on,  a  Mack- 
>mith,  busy  with  his  rude  tools  in  making  a  dagger,  a  barbed 
sp('ar,  or  the  more  estimable  and  useful  implements  v>f  luisbandrv; 
elsewhere  might  Ih'  seen  men  and  women  making  use  of  an  ill- 
frtHpientcd  thoroughfare,  as  a  “  kaudi  tseggonabe,”  to  hang  up 
along  the  fences  their  cotton-thread  for  weaving  ;  close  bv  might 
Ih'  seen  a  group  ot  indolent  loiterers  lying  in  the  sun,  and 
idling  away  their  hours,  (’aravans  laden  w  ith  iiatnui,  the  kola 
nut,  or  the  luxuries  ot  the  north  and  east,  would  also  be  wending 
their  way  to  tlie  (juarter  ot  (^liadamsive,  or  a  troop  of  gaudy, 
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warlike- looking  hoi*?iomou  s;ullo|>in^  towanls  tho  [vilaoo  ot*  tho 
jjiwornor  to  briii^  him  nows  of  u  frtsh  invasion  by  ono  or 
another  of  tho  h<.>stilo  noiij:hlK'uring  triK's.  No  town  north  of 
the  Mi'ilitorranoan  eouUl  Iv  more  lively  anil  aotivo  than  Kano 
during  the  vVt’Use/i. 

l>iit  we  must  hasten  from  this  sivne  of  activity  and  bustle  for 
the  si.>ath,  if  we  would  make  the  eiivuit  of  the  i\>ute  accomplished 
bv  Ih*.  Ikirth.  Hefoie  arriving  at  Kuka,  or  Kukawa,  the 
capital  of  the  Hornu  empire,  the  mournful  intelligence  reaclunl 
him  of  the  death  of  Mr.  luchaixlson,  the  head  of  the  mission. 
Iiulepi'ndently  of  the  sorrow  he  naturally  felt  for  the  loss  a 
coinnide  so  far  away  from  home,  Ih*.  Barth  had  reason  to  fear 
that  this  untowanl  event  would  seriously  atfect  the  mission  itself, 
and  jH'rhaps  altogether  break  up  the  expedition,  and  this  would 
certainly  have  Iven  the  case  had  the  Uritivsh  (iovernment  not  very 

%  V 

pi\>jH'rly  recognised  the  services  of  Pr.  Ikirth  and  his  eompanion. 
Or.  fberweg,  and  authorized  the  former  formally  to  continue 
the  exploration.  At  Ngurutuwa,  Mr.  Richardson  lies  buried, 
and  many  a  Kuropean  pilgrim  will  doubtless,  in  years  to 
come,  step  aside  to  visit  tlio  s|H)t  where  the  distinguished 
and  chivalrous  traveller  breathed  his  la^t. 

Kukawa  had  been  made  the  tirst  distinct  object  of  the  missiim, 
and,  therefore,  Pr.  Barth’s  safe  arrival  within  its  walls  was 
naturally  a  subject  i>f  sidf-eongratulation.  h'rom  this  central 
jx'int  he  would  be  able  to  penetrate  eastwaiil,  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Tsad,  and  I'xamine  into  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  the  native  tribes  and  tlu'ir  masters  ; 
he  woulil  perhaj>s  be  able  to  enter  W’adai  and  Parfiir,  and  study 
tlie  warlike  habits  of  those  two  Soudan  kingdoms;  or  he  could 
continue  his  journey  southwanl  int(»  the  ilistrict  of  .\ilamaw, 
and  examine  into  the  water-courses  which  intersect  that 
country. 

But  many  matters  had  ilrst  to  be  arranged  at  Kukawa,  ami 
whichever  route  he  resolvoil  upv»n  i*onsiderable  pix'parations 
had  to  Ih'  made*  previous  to  his  diparture.  However,  Pr. 
Barth  found,  in  the  Slieikh  Omar,  an  amiable  and  upright  man, 
who  steadfastly  became  his  protector,  assisted  him  when  he  had 
need  of  assistance,  furtheix'd  all  in  his  powiu*  the  plans  wliich 
he  wished  to  carry  out,  and  beguiled,  in  tlu'  spirit  of  a  true 
triond,  on  many  occasions,  the  hours  which  would  othi'rwise 
have  dragged  wearily  their  slow  length  along,  ddu*  aspect  ot 
the  town  of  Kukawa,  according  to  Pr.  Barth,  is  far  from  being 
uninteresting, — the  arrangenu'nt  i>f  the  capital  contributing 
greatly  to  the  varit'ty  i>f  the  })ieture  it  forms.  It  is  laid  out  in 
two  distinct  towns,  each  surroumh'd  with  its  wall — the  t>ne 
(K'cupitMl  chietly  by  the  rich  and  wealtliv,  containing  very 
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large  entablislimonts ;  the  other,  with  the  exception  of  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  which  traverses  the  place  from  east  to 
west,  consisting  of  rather  crowded  dwellings,  with  narrow, 
winding  lanes. 


‘‘These  two  distinct  towns  arc  separated  by  a  space  about  half  a 
mile  broail,  itself  thickly  inhabited,  on  both  sides  of  a  wide,  open 
road,  which  forms  the  connexion  between  them,  but  laid  out  leas 
regularly,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  most  interesting  medley  of 
large  clay  buildings  and  small  thatched  huts,  of  massive  clay  walla 
surrounding  immense  yards ;  the  light  fences  ot  reeds,  in  a  more  or 
less  advanced  state  of  decay,  and  with  a  variety  of  colour,  according 
to  their  age,  from  the  highest  yellow',  down  to  the  deepest  black. 
All  around  these  two  tow  ns  there  are  small  villages  of  clusters  of 
lulls,  and  large  detached  farms  surrounded  with  clay  walls,  low 
enough  to  allow  a  glimpse  from  horseback  over  the  thatched  huts 
which  thej'  enclose. 

“  In  this  labyrinth  of  dwellings,  a  man  interested  in  the  many 
forms  which  human  life  jiroscnts,  may  rove  about  at  any  time  of  the 
day  with  the  certainty  of  never-failing  amusement,  although  the  life  of 
the  Kanuri  people  ])asscs  rather  monotonously  along,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  occasional  feasting.  During  the  hot  hours,  indeed,  the 
town  ami  its  ]>reeinets  become  torpid,  except  on  market  days,  when 
the  market-place  itself,  at  least,  and  the  road  leading  to  it  Iroiu  the 
western  gate,  are  most  animated  just  at  that  time.  For,  singular  os 
it  is,  ill  Ki'ikawa,  as  wtdl  as  almost  all  over  this  part  of  Xcgroland, 
the  great  markets  do  not  begin  to  be  well  attended  till  the  heat  of 
the  day  grows  intensi' ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  w’hat  a  dilVerence 
prevails  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  between  these  countries 
and  Vdruha,  where  almost  all  the  markets  are  lield  in  the  cool  of  the 


evening. 

“  The  tlaily  little  markets,  or  durriya,  even  in  Kukawa,  are  held  in 
the  afternoon,  and  are  most  fre(|uentcd  between  the  user  (hisari) 
and  the  miighreh  (alinagribii),  or  sunset.  The  most  important  oi 
these  durriyas  is  that  held  inside  the  west  gale  of  the  Billa  Futebe; 
and  here  even  camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  are  sold  in  considerable  num¬ 


bers  ;  but  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  large  fair,  or  great  market, 
which  is  held  every  Monday  on  the  open  ground  beliind  the  two 
villages,  which  lie  at  a  short  distance  from  tlie  western  gate.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  held  on  the  road  to  Ngdrnu,  before  the  southern  gate; 
but  it  has  been  removed  from  thence,  on  account  of  the  large  pond 
ot  water  tormed  during  the  rainy  season  close  to  this  gale. 

“  I  visited  the  great  fair,  ‘  kasukuleteiiinbe,’  every  ^Monday  iinme- 
di.ately  after  my  arrival,  and  1  found  it  very  interesting,  as  it  calls 
together  all  tlu‘  inhabitants  ot  all  the  eastern  parts  of  ihirnu,  the 
Slniwa,  and  the  Ivoyam,  with  their  corn  and  hntler;  the  former, 
though  of  Arab  origin,  and  still  preserving  in  purity  his  ancient 
character,  always  carrying  his  merchandise  on  the  back  of  oxen,  the 
women  mounted  on  the  top  ol  it,  wliile  the  African  Koyam  einplny^ 
tlie  camel,  it  not  exclusively,  at  least  w  ith  a  decided  preference ;  the 
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KAnombu,  witli  their  butter  and  dried  fish  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Makari, 
with  their  toles  (the  kdre  borne);  even  Budduina,  or  rather  Yedina, 
are  very  often  seen  in  the  market,  selling:  whips  made  from  the  skin 
of  the  hippopotamus,  or  sometimes  even  hippopotamus  meat,  or 
dried  fish,  and  attract  the  attention  of  the  spectator  by  tlieir 
slender  figures,  their  small,  handsome  features  unimpaired  by  any 
incisions,  tlie  men  generally  wearing  a  short  black  shirt,  and  a  small 
straw  hat,  ‘suningawa,’  their  neck  adorned  with  several  strings  of 
kungona,  or  shells,  while  the  women  are  ])rofusely  ornamented  with 
strings  of  glass  beads,  and  wear  their  hair  in  a  very  remarkable  wav, 
though  not  in  so  awkward  a  fashion  as  jMr.  Overweg  afterwaris 
observed  in  the  island  Belarigo.” 

o 


A  great  deal  of  business  is  carried  on  at  Kukawa,  although 
it  is  not  a  inanufacturing  town  like  Kano.  In  one  ]>ai’t  of  the 
market  the  materials  for  house,  or  rjitlier  hut -building,  arc 
sold ;  in  anotlier,  leathern  hags  containing  corn,  horses,  camels, 
and  asses  ;  in  a  tliird,  the  merchandise  of  native  and  foreign 


manufacture,  as  the 
or  rehshi,  the  farash 


“amagdi’’  or  toh,  from  T^je;  the  kdre 
or  “  fetkema,’’  tlie  sellaiua,”  us  well 


as  cloths,  shirts,  turkedis,  heads  of  all  sizes  and  colours, 


leather  work,  coloured  hoNcs  ol‘  different  shape  and  size,  very 
neatly  and  elegantly  made  of  ox-hide.  “  Marketing’^  in 
Kukawa,  liowevei’,  is  a  fatiguing  and  embarrassing  matter. 
This  is  owing  to  the  defective  currency  of  the  place,  there 
bi'ing  at  the  present  moment  no  standard  money  for  buying 
and  selling.  Anciently  a  pound  of  copper  was  the  stamlard, 
then  cotton-strips,  and  recently  shells  or  cowries  have  been 
introduced,  perplexing  the  iidiabitants,  as  much  as  a  change 
from  the  present  to  the  decimal  coinage  would  puzzle  many 
an  English  accountant.  We  can,  however,  scarcely  form  au 
idea  of  the  arduous  task  of  calculating  by  eowih's,  1()(),000 
of  this  circulating  medium  going  to  make  an  equivalent  oi 
£8  in  our  money.  What  makes  the  counting  of  this  money 
still  more  tedious  is,  that  in  all  the  iidand  countries  of 
Central  Africa  the  cowries,  or  kurdi,  are  not,  as  is  customary 
in  some  regions  near  the  coast,  joined  together  in  strings  of 
one  hundred  each,  but  are  separate,  and  must  b('  counted  one 
by  one.  Even  the  “  takrufa,”  or  sacks  made  of  rushes,  con¬ 


taining  20,t)(K)  each,  as  the  governors  of  the  towns  iirc  in  the 
habit  of  packing  them  up,  no  private  individual  will  take 
without  first  counting  them  out.  The  examination  of  o0t),000 
cowries — a  task  in  which  Dr.  llartli  once  discovered  his  friend 


El  AA  akhshi  engag(‘d,  at  Tasinva — may  be  regarded  in  a  heroic 
light  as  c(pial  to  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

Everything  being  in  readiness  for  departure,  Dr.  Barth  left 
Kukawa  for  the  south,  and  proceeded  through  the  province  of 
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Ghamergher,  and  the  pagan  districts  of  ^Nlarghi,  densely 
inhabit e<l  by  independent  tribes,  to  Sulleri,  the  last  halting- 
place  Ix  fore  arriving  at  the  “  meeting  of  the  waters  — 

“  It  hai)]>ens  but  rarely  that  a  traveller  does  not  feel  disappointed 
when  he  lirst  actually  *  beholds  the  principal  features  of  a  new 
country,  of  which  his  imagination  lias  composed  a  picture,  from  the 
description  of  the  natives;  but  although  I  must  admit  that  the  shape 
and  size  id*  the  Alantika,  as  it  rose  in  rounded  lines  from  the  flat 
level,  did  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  idea  which  1  had  formed 
of  it,  the  appearance  of  the  river  far  exceeded .  my  most  lively 
expectations.  None  of  my  informants  had  promised  me  that  I 
should  just  come  upon  it  at  that  most  interesting  locality — the 
Tepe — where  the  mightier  river  is  joined  by  another  ot  very  eon- 
sidiTable  size,  and  that  in  this  place  J  was  to  cross  it.  ]\ly  arrival 
at  tliis  point,  as  I  have  stated  before,  was  a  most  lortunate  eircuin- 
stanee.  As  1  looked  from  the  bank  over  the  scene  before  me,  1  was 
tjuile  enchanted,  althougii  the  whole  country  bore  the  character  of  a 
desolate  wilderness;  but  there  could  scarcely  be  any  great  traces  of 
human  industry  near  the  river,  as,  during  its  floods,  it  inundates  the 
whole  country  on  both  sides.  'Phis  is  the  general  character  of  all 
the  great  ri\ers  in  these  regions,  except  where  they  are  encompassed 
by  very  steep  banks. 

“'file  principal  river,  the  llenuwe,  flowed  here  from  east  lowest, 
in  a  broad,  majestic  course,  through  an  entirely  open  country,  from 
which  only  here  and  there  detached  mountains  started  forth.  The 
banks  on  our  side  rose  to  twenty-live,  and,  in  some  ])laccs,  to  thirty 
feet,  while  just  opposite  to  my  station,  behind  a  pointed  headland  of 
sand,  the  Faro  rushed  forth,  appearing  from  this  point  not  much 
inferior  to  the  principal  river,  and  coming  in  a  fine  sweep  from  the 
south-(‘ast,  where  it  disa})peared  in  the  plain,  but  was  traced  by  me, 
in  thought,  upwards  to  the  steep  eastern  foot  of  the  Alantika.  The 
river,  below  the  junction,  keeping  the  direction  of  the  ])rincipal 
branch,  but  making  a  slight  bend  to  the  north,  ran  along  the 
northern  loot  of  Mount  Ihigele,  and  was  there  lost  to  the  eye,  but 
w'as  follow eil  in  thought  through  the  mountainous  region  of  tlie 
Haehama  ami  /ina  to  llamarruwa,  and  thence  along  the  industrious 
couiitry  ot  Kororofa,  till  it  joined  the  great  w'estern  river,  the  Kwiira. 
<»r  Niger,  and  eonjointly  with  it,  ran  towards  the  great  ocean. 

“  Gn  the  northern  side  of  the  river  another  lietached  mountain, 
Mount  laite,  rose,  and  behind  it  the  Bengo,  with  which  3Ionnt 
T  nro  sccmeil  connected,  stretching  out  in  a  line  towards  the  nortli- 
west.  I  h(*  hank  upon  which  we  stood  was  entirely  bare  of  trees, 
with  the  e\e(‘ption  ot  a  solitary  and  poor  acacia,  about  one  hundred 
paees  liirther  up  the  river,  while  on  thi'  opposite  shore,  along  tin-' 
taro  anil  below  the  junction,  smne  line  clusters  of  trees  were  taintly 
seen.*’ 

I  ho  valuable  inlorniatioii  wliicli  Dr.  Dartli  was  enabled  to 
eolloet  on  tlu*  direct  ion,  doptli,  and  breadth  of  these  two  tine 
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streams  was  forwarded  by  him  to  the  home  Govornment,  with  a 
recommendation  that  an  expedition  shonld  be  sent  out  in  a 
small  steamer  to  verify  his  suppositious.  This  recommendation, 
it  will  bo  remembered,  was  attended  to;  and  we  already  have 
had  published  the  results  of  the  survey. 

After  havinp^  visited  Yola,  the  capital  of  Adamama,  although 
ill  the  face  of  many  obstacles  and  mucli  danger,  Dr.  Ihirth 
returned  to  Kukawa,  to  attempt,  with  liis  friend  Dr.  Overweg — 
who  had  been  here  some  time  exploring,  with  the  little  boat 
brought  with  so  niu(*li  trouble  from  England,  the  creeks  and 
backwaters  of  the  Lake  Tsad — a  journey  round  this  splendid 
inland  sea.  The  great  object  of  this  trip  was  to  penetrate  as 
far  as  Wada'i,  and  ascertain  how  far  tlie  road  might  be  open 
throimh  Darfur  to  the  sources  of  the  AMle.  Hut  althoucrh 
under  the  friendly  protection  of  the  sultan  of  Kukawa,  and 
escortt'd  by  the  tribe  of  the  Welad  Sliman,  a  marauding  set  of 
frtx'booters,  who  roam  about  the  territorv  of  Kaneni  as  a  kind  of 
mercenary  horde,  ready  to  enter  the  pay  of  any  potentate  who 
outbids  his  neighbour,  it  was  found  impracticable,  owing  to  the 
hostile  spirit  of  the  \\’adannis,  to  penetrate  farther  east  than  the 
valley  of  Waghda;  during  the  excursion,  however,  much  valu¬ 
able  and  interesting  information  was  gleaned,  which  supplies 
materials  for  several  very  pleasant  cha})ters  in  the  present  work. 

A  more  difficult  and  even  dangerous  journey  was  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Earth  on  his  return  to  Kukawa.  This  cnteriirising 
traveller,  having  been  baffled  in  effecting  the  circuit  of  the 
lake  on  the  north,  determined  to  advance  into  the  3Iusgu 
territorv  on  the  south  side,  and  gain  if  {lossible  the  region  of 
Hi  garnii.  The  journey  was  successfully  accomplished  as  far  as 
Logon  Hirni  on  the  banks  of  the  Shari,  but  no  sooner  had  Dr. 
Earth  crossed  tlu'  river  than  he  found  himself  in  a  suspicious  and 
inlios})itable  territory,  the  authorities  of  which  regarded  him  as 
a  Christian  with  fanatical  aversion,  and  during  the  absimee  of 
the  sultan,  who  bad  gone  out  on  a  military  or  slave-hunting 
expedition,  not  only  treated  him  liarslily — refusing  to  allow 
him  at  his  re([uest  to  leave  the  country — but  confined  him  to 
his  house,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  him  in  irons.  'J'bis 
indignity  was  removed  after  three  days’  endurance  by  the 
timely  intervention  of  some  influential  friends  who  had  come 
from  Hornu,  and  on  the  return  of  the  sovereign  prince,  lie  was 
not  only  pennittt^d  to  proceed  to  Miiseiiti  the  capital,  but  was 
admitted  to  an  audience. 

I  had  just  scut  word  to  Sambo,  bogging  Iiimto  liasteii  iny  depar- 
turt*,  'and  had  received  a  visit  from  some  friends  of  mine,  wIjou 
Givina  Abdu  came,  with  a  servant  of  the  sultan,  in  order  to  conduct 
niejuto  his  presence,  whereupon  I  sent  to  Sambo,  as  well  as  to  my  host 
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Bu-Bakr  of  Bakada,  who  was  just  then  present  in  the  town,  inviting 
them  to  accompany  me  to  the  prince.  On  arriving  at  the  palace,  1 
was  led  into  an  inner  courtyard,  where  the  courtiers  ^^ere  sitting  on 
either  side  of  a  door  which ’led  into  an  inner  apartment,  tlie  opening 
or  doorway  of  wlilch  was  covered  by  a  ‘  kusar,  or,  as  it  is  called 
hert‘,  ‘parpara,’  inad(‘  of  a  line  species  of  reed,  as  1  have  mentioned 
in  my  description  ot  the  capital  ot  liOgoii.  In  Iront  ot  the  door, 
between  the  two  lines  of  the  coui’tiers,  1  was  desired  to  sit  down, 
togotluT  with  my  companions. 

“  Being  rather  puzzled  to  whom  to  address  myself,  as  no  one  was 
to  be  seen  who  was  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
people,  all  the  courtiers  being  sim])ly  dressed  in  the  most  uniform 
style,  in  black,  or  rather  blue  tobes,  and  all  being  bare-headed,  1 
asked  aloud,  before  beginning  my  address,  whether  the  sultan 
‘  Abd-el-Kader  ’  was  present;  and  an  audible  voice  answered  from 
behind  the  screen,  that  he  was  present.  Being  then  sure  that  it 
was  the  sultan  whom  I  addressed,  although  J  should  have  liked 
better  to  have  seen  him  face  to  lace,  1  paid  him  my  respects,  and 
presented  the  compliments  of  Her  Britannic  Alajesty’s  Government, 
which,  being  one  of  the  chief  hairopean  })ow’ers,  was  very  dt‘sirous  of 
making  acquaintance  w  ith  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  and  of  Negro- 
land  also;  in  order  that  their  subjects,  being  tlu'  first  traders  in  the 
world,  might  extend  their  commerce  in  every  direction.  1  told  him 
that  we  had  friendship  and  treaties  with  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  that  1  myself  was  come  in  order  to  make  friendship  with 
them  ;  for,  although  they  did  not  possess  many  articles  of  trade  to 
otfer,  especially  as  we  abhorred  the  slave-trade,  yet  we  were  able  to 
appreciat(*  their  ivory;  and  even  if  they  had  nothing  to  trade  with, 
wc  wanted  to  bt*  on  good  terms  with  all  priuc(‘S.  1  told  him,  more¬ 
over,  that  we  were  the  best  of  friends  with  the  sultan  of  Stambul, 
and  that  all  who  wen*  acijuainti'd  with  us  knew  very  well  that  we 
were  excellent  people,  trustworthy,  and  full  of  religious  feelings,  who 
had  no  other  aim  but  the  welfare  of  mankind,  universal  intercourse, 
and  peaceable  interchange  of  goods.  I  protested  that  wc  did  uot 
take  notes  of  the  countries  which  we  visited  with  any  bad  purpose, 
but  merely  in  order  to  bo  well  acquainted  with  their  govcrnmeiit, 
manners,  and  customs,  and  to  be  fully  aware  what  articles  we  might 
buy  from,  and  what  articles  w'e  might  sell  to  them.  Thus,  already, 
‘  Kais  Khalil*  (Major  Denham)  had  formed,  1  said,  the  design  of 
paying  his  compliments  to  his  (the  sultan’s)  father,  but  that  the 
hostile  relations  which  prevailed  at  the  time  between  Bagirini  and 
Inirnn,  bad  prevented  him  from  executing  liis  plan,  when  he  had 
reached  Logtui,  and  that,  from  the  same  motives,  1  had  now  come  lor 
no  other  purpose  than  the  benefit  of  his  country;  but  that,  never- 
tlieh'ss,  net  witbstaiidiiig  my  best  intentions,  1  had  been  ill-treated  by 
his  (uvii  peo{>le,  as  they  had  not  been  acijuainted  with  my  real 
character.  I  stated  that  it  had  been  mv  ardent  desire  to  join  him  ou 
the  expedition,  in  order  to  see  him  in  the  exercise  of  bis  power,  but 
that  his  people  had  not  allowed  me  to  carry  out  my  design. 

The  whole  of  iny  speech,  w  hich  1  made  in  Arabic,  was  translated. 
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phrase  for  phrase,  by  my  blind  friend  Sambo,  who  occasionally  gave 
me  a  hint  when  he  thought  I  spoke  in  too  strong  terms.  Tho 
parcel  containing  my  prest-nts  was  then  brought  forward,  and  placed 
before  me,  in  order  that  1  might  open  it  myself,  and  explain  the  use 
of  each  article. 

“  While  exhibiting  tho  various  articles.  I  did  not  neglect  to  make 
the  watch  strike  repeatedly,  which  created  the  greatest  astonishment 
and  surprise  among  the  spectators,  who  had  never  seen  nor  heard 
anything  like  it.  1  then  added,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  my 
sincere  wish,  after  having  remained  in  this  country  nearly  four 
months,  confined  and  watched  like  a  prisoner,  to  return  to  Kiikawa 
without  any  further  delay,  as  1  had  a  great  deal  of  business  there, 
and  at  the  present  moment  was  entirely  destitute  of  means ;  but 
that  if  he  would  guarantee  mo  full  security,  and  if  circumstances 
should  permit,  1  myself,  or  my  companion,  would  return  at  a  later 
period.  Such  a  security  having  been  promised  to  me,  and  the  whole 
of  my  speech  having  been  approved  oi,  1  went  away.” 

Dr.  Ihirth  had  scarcely  returned  fo  bis  (juarters,  when  the 
two  relations  of  31aina  lleladenii  called  upon  him,  and  with  a. 
grave  countenance  and  some  circumlocution,  asked  if  ho  liad 
in  his  possession  a  cannon  ;  and  being  answered  in  tho  negative, 
inquired,  if  he  could  not  nianulacture  oner'  To  this  alsi>  only 
a  negative  could  be  returned.  In  gratitude  lor  the  presents 
already  received,  the  sultan  pressed  on  the  acceptance  of  Ur. 
Barth  a  handsome  female  slave,  of  whose  charms  a  glowing  and 
eloquent  description  was  at  the  same  time  given.  This  was  not 
tho  first  time  a  similar  gift  bad  been  tendered  to  the  traveller,  no 
less  than  six  having  been  offered  by  one  African  prince.  The 
doctor  urged  the  impossibility  of  his  acce})ting  the  present, 
and  only  pressed  for  ])ermission  to  return  to  Kiikawa.  At 
length  his  request  was  granted,  and  he  set  out  for  the  north, 
having  had  considerable  opportunities  of  surveying  the  general 
condition  of  the  country  and  its  inliabitants,  and  describing 
their  language,  dress,  arms,  and  government,  as  well  as  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  soil.  But  the  most  important 
discovery  made  was  the  connexion  of  the  liver  of  JiUgdn  with 
the  Shari,  whi(di  will,  doubtless,  hcrealter  prove  one  of  the 
moans  of  conveying  tlie  inestimable  blessings  of  Kuropeaii 
civilization  into  the  hc'art  of  Africa. 

The  return  of  Dr.  Barth  to  Kukawa  w'as,  however,  to  be 
attended  with  melancholy  eireumstanees.  At  Ngoriiu,  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  ho  was  met  by  his  friend  Overweg, 
“  but  looking  more  weak  and  exhausted  than  1  had  ever  seen 
kim.”  (-hange  of  air  and  reiiose  were  ])rescribcd  for  him. 
The  former  was  sought  for  on  the  shores  of  the  lake ;  but  the 
latter,  the  restless  spirit  of  the  young  adventurer  repelled,  and 
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within  a  week  or  so  after  Dr.  Barth’s  return  from  Bagirmi,  he 
(lied  at  Madiiwari. 

“In  the  afternoon  1  laid  him  in  his  grave,”  writes  Ins  eonipanion, 
“  which  was  dug  in  the  shade  of  a  lino  ha/dlij,  and  well  protected 
from  beasts  of  prey.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who 
had  known  him  well  during"  his  repeated  visits  to  the  village,  bitterlv 
himented  his  deatli ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  ‘  tiibib,’  as  he  was  called, 
will  long  be  remembered  by  them.  Dejected  and  full  of  sad 
retlections  on  my  lonely  situation,  1  returned  into  the  town  in  tlie 
evening,  ....  determined  to  set  out  as  soon  as  possible  on 
mv  journey  towards  the  Niger — to  new  ('ountries  and  new  people.” 

Dr.  Overweg  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

The  last,  though  not  the  least,  important  ex])edition  which 
Dr.  Ihirth  undertook  in  (’entral  Africa  was  now  to  bo  performed. 
Left  to  himself,  he  determined  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
British  (fOveriiTnent,  and  penetrate,  if  possible,  as  far  as  Tim¬ 
buktu,  with  a  view  to  establish  Iriemilv  relations  with  the 
.sultan  of  Sukoto,  and  procure  admission  for  Europ(\m  trade 
in  the  south-eastern  districts  of  Africa.  To  gain  this  point 
he  had  to  return  as  far  north  as  Katsena,  owing  to  the 
unsi'ttled  state  of  the  country  on  the  direct  route  between 
Kukawa  and  Sokoto;  and  to  avoid  giving  oflence  to  his  friend 
the  sultan  of  the  ca])ital  of  Bornu,  who  was  at  enmity  with  the 
.sheikh  of  Kano,  he  had  to  leave  that  African  Manchester  on  the 
h‘ft,  and  j)roceeded  by  way  of  /inder,  the  capital  of  AVestern 
Boi'im.  Accordingly,  with  a  train  of  seven  servants,  and  an 
ag«‘nt,  he  commenct'd  his  journey  in  Novemb('r,  1852.  The 
situation  of /inder,  the  first  important  station  between  Kukawa 
and  Katsena,  is  peculiar  and  interesting.  A  large  mass  of  rock 
rises  abruptly  within  tlu*  area  of  the  town  on  the  west  side,  and, 
with  some  minor  ridges  which  range  outside,  forms  the  sides  of 
a  capacious  basin,  in  which  water  collects  at  a  short  depth  below 
the  surface,  fertilizing  a  good  number  of  tobacco  fields,  and 
giving  to  the  vegetation  around  a  richer  character.  This 
luxuriant  ]>icture  is  farther  enhanced  by  several  groups  of  date- 
palms,  while  a  number  of  hamlets,  or  zangd,  belonging  to 
lawarek  chiefs,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

t)n  setting  out  from  Katsena  our  traveller  had  to  make  a 
great  detour  on  account  of  a  hostile  army  known  to  be  on  the 
road  ;  but,  by  keeping  a  good  look-out,  marching  at  night,  and 
.sometimes  .showing  a  determined  frojit,  or  diving  deep  into  the 
forests  of  (lundumi,  he  arrived,  without  further  incident  than 
the  excitement  of  alarm,  at  Sokoto,  where  he  visited  the  housi' 
in  which  ClapjK'rton  ditnl,  and  obtained  some  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  the  unfortunate  captain’s  death. 
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•  “It  was  tlic  great  market  day,  which  was  of  some  importauco 
to  me,  as  I  had  to  buy  a  good  many  things,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  send  there  a  sum  of  7, (XX)  shells;  but  the  market  did  not 
beconic  well-frequented  or  well-stocked  till  between  two  and  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  1  myself  proceeded  thither.  1  had 
taken  a  ride  in  the  morning  through  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  town, 
proceeding  through  the  Kofa-n-Atiku,  thence  along  the  wall 
towards  the  west,  and  re-entered  the  town  by  the  Kofa-n-Ali 
Jedu,  where  the  quarter  is  very  desolate,  even  the  wall  being  in  a 
state  of  decay,  and  the  fine  mosque  built  by  the  gedado  during 
Clapperton’s  stay  here,  fallen  entirely  to  ruins.  But  even  in  the 
present  reduced  condition  of  the  place,  the  market  still  prt'sented  a 
very  interesting  sight,  the  numerous  groups  of  people,  buyers  as  W'oll 
as  sellers,  and  the  animals  of  various  descriptions,  being  picturesquely 
scattered  over  the  rocky  slope.  The  market  was  tolerably  well 
attended  and  well  supplied,  there  being  about  thirty  horses,  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle  for  slaughter,  fifty  takerkereing,  or  oxen  of 
burden,  and  a  great  quantity  of  leather  articles,  especially  leather 
bags,  cushions,  and  similar  articles ;  the  leather  dressed  and  prepared 
here  being  very  soft  and  beautiful.  A  good  many  slaves  were  exhibited, 
and  fetched  a  higher  price  than  miglit  be  supposed — a  lad  of  very 
indilferent  appearance  being  sold  for  113, OCX)  shells ;  1  myself  bought 
a  j)ony  for  »3(),00()  shells.  It  being  just  about  the  time  when  the 
salt  caravan  visits  these  parts,  dates  also,  which  usually  form  a  small 
addition  to  the  principal  merchandise  of  those  traders  of  the  desert, 
were  to  be  had ;  and  I  filled  a  leather  bag  for  some  2,0(X)  shells,  in 
order  to  give  a  little  more  variety  to  my  food  on  the  long  road 
which  lay  before  me.  1  took  another  interesting  ride  through  the 
K()fa-n-l)unday,  not  following  the  direct  road  to  that  village,  which 
is  close  to  the  junction  of  the  Gulbi-n-ltima  with  the  Gulbi-n-Kaba, 
but  not  far  from  the  decayed  northern  wall,  and  thus  crossed  a  con- 
'iidcrable  cliannel,  a  brancli  of  the  river,  full  of  water,  being  even  at 
the  present  time  about  fifteen  yards  wide,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
dej)th,  and  then  keeping  away  from  the  village  readied  the  other 
lirancli,  which  was  narrower  but  more  richly  bordered  by  bushes,  and 
following  it  up  in  an  easterly  direction,  reached  the  point  of  junction, 
or  ‘  megaimamu.’  The  whole  vallev  here  formed  one  uninterrupted 
rice-field.” 


I)r.  Barthes  objoef  was  now  to  reach  the  Niger  at  Say,  and 
after  visiting  Gando,  passing  through  the  province  of  Kcbbi, 
crossing  its  river,  and  pushing  up  the  fertile  but  distressed 
valley  of  Fogha,  where  there  arc  numerous  salt  lakes,  lie 
arrived  on  its  banks  on  the  2()th  of  June,  1853,  and  saw  a  noble 
unbroken  stream  seven  hundred  yards  broad,  gliding  along  in  a 
north -castc'rly  direction,  w’ith  a  moderate  current  of  about  three* 
miles.  Say  is  a  great  mart,  and  exhibited  to  the  casual  observer 
no  small  degree  of  industry  in  small  handicrafts,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  interiors  of  households.  But  it  was  a  deuir 
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iittiier  couui  >k\vr\\lY  W  i\r\vur\\l.  >*hiW  ;iH*  Kjh:i 
ok^ai  Gaixk\  o;  whLh  iVivaIo  is  i 

ot  ^  vx'ii:. 

I'hher  r-iimit^vVArwi  ^'wvr:  :!>\\><'  ot  K.'.i\.\  w,'r\' 

in  :hc  san'c  i>r\'\vr:io:i  Th>  h  cV.  ct  - 

.k^xnicd  on  U:c  s:n:<  o:  tox^inc  :v:n> S.iy  .n.l  tkn.sa  ; 
it  >.' Inkj^’^viuvi  :r..i.:  ..'  'no  v.ir.o  o!  l^r.  Unv::*  >  m>'.:  :V.,-  oo:v.* 
ni'.nUv\i:K !i  Iv:n''i'xv.  'no  ov.o  n'v**.*.  nv.o.  :V,o  otinr  V.oiv'.  :von 
iniejrup'.cxi  bv  hv>>:i.t'  vk'r.vns'.rnv.ons-^  **  1  or  :no  l  .Uj:nsV.  o: 
KuT\'jvAm?  m  ^'norii.  os  l^r.  IvAr'h.,  **  \>  iiio  nn's' 

•ir|^\rtAn:  pi.iOx'  ill  c^li  I  Ills  tiaOi  ot  liio  riNor.  \l  iiloy  over 
>«ct\XAi  ill  cTV'Ssiu::  tho  r:i'^uvis  Nvhiv'ii  oksiruo:  its  .-iivvx' 

H:a^.  :uid  os:xvi:vliv  Ix'iMr^vii  I'lis.:  niid  \  auri.  and  rt'norur^ 
:Kis  tine  o^x?i\  shxx'i  v't  v%^i:or.  tiio  ci^v»'  hic->i^Vid  v't  ostc'rv. 
Cent  nil  Atrioa,' 

Crvxssiiii^  :iio  ''hich  horv'  ni.ikos  :i  iviisidomi'io  ivr^i 

uorthwarvl.  IV.  Ikirih  dirxv'.od  his  ooiirsx'  ihrv'iic'i  too  pro 
viiivx's  v>t‘  Oiiriii.i,  Ya^h.i,  l.ib:akv\  Arabinda.  and  Toiivii.  :o 
:ho  Fur.a  braiub  of  :ho  iinov.  N'hiob  joins  :b.a:  iiiajosiio  >:roa:v 
a  t^xansideraldo  vli>:ooiioo  alwo  Kalxina.  :':h'  '^vit  of  Tiiiioiikiu 
lu  the  lorritorv  of  Ya^ba.  Pr.  Ihutb  saw  the  vudo  snioliir^ 
furuAvvs  0^  the  uativos.  I  hoy  woiv  very  ^'riuiitiNo.  v>v\\l  aslus 
Ix'iii?  luid  u|Hni  the  irv'ii  oiw  and  a  slight  tvxnich  du^  to 
rtxx'ivf  the  raotal  >' hoii  uiohtxi.  Sierns  of  iiulnstry  n>o:x'  hor\' 
and  thorx'  visible.  a<  at  Say.  in  the  uoatnoNS  of  tiio  huts,  s^'iiu'  v'l 
whioh  had  stiv‘k<  sus^x'iuit\l  frvnu  the  v\vf  for  woavine:.  Hio 
inhabitant''  a!^o  otVonxl  loathov  wvitiui:-oasos  and  ba>kots  for 
doTiu'stio  inir^v<os  for  'i;ilo.  A>  lie  oontiniuxl  bd<  jonrnoN.tu 
found  th.it  then'  was  daiiirv't*  to  Iv  appvohonvU\l  fivni  'ia 
faiunioi>:u  of  the  \Hvplo.  and  as  soon  a<  ho  ontovod  tho  torviton 
oi'  Sv'Uirhay.  ho  n  prosx'ntovl  hiiusoU*.  at  tho  inspiration  of  au 
A: ah  under  whoso  pivuvtion  ho  liad  plaood  liliusolf.  to  Iv  .. 
>heritf  carry in^r  Kk>ivS  fi\>iu  tho  Ka>t  to  tho  shoikh.  llu' 
sii-ataiMu  suoia\\h\l.  aiul  tho  points  of  ouo  hnndiwl  and  titt) 
"JH-M!".  whioh  hail  Ixvu  raisixl  airaiu'^t  him  on  tlu'  ruuu'ur  tluit 
lu  a  rhri>!ian.  wero  ili\'ppoil,  aiul  in  turn  his  hli'»inir  i> 
tor  by  tho  Ivann-s.  However,  his  raoo  aiul  roliiriou  >u'iv 
still  iK'o;isiimally  su^^HViixl,  and  ho  had  on  iUio  iVv'asivm  io  ivinvU 
the  tir>t  voi-Si'  of  the  Konui  to  avoid  the  storm  that  was  hro\uu^. 
However,  he  esoa^xxl  foituiiately  all  these  perils.  reaolu\l  the 
hrauoh  rivx^  at  I  utta.  rejoined  tlie  Nijjfi'r  at  tlie  I'xtensive  island 
ol  Ki»ra.  lyiii^  at  the  contluoiuv  ot  the  two  streams,  auil  I'liiond 
liiubuktu  in  St'pteiulk'r,  ISi^o.  Hr.  Hartli  was  iU'stiiuHl.  lunv* 
to  expt'riencc  lu  this  city  trials  oven  uu>rt'  dcpvi\ssiii^  niul 
huras&in^  than  tlu)«x'  he  had  exjH'riencixl  in  the  Ihiiri^tni  tevvi* 
turv ,  ^ hich  ho  attributes  to  the  wuiit  of  a  sutiiciont  tlnuau  trvuu 


■ 
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IX:«*  vx;  SciiU'.'vuL  Uu>t  ^vav5x\‘'.s\i  l>\  v'a\<>  oIiioC  W  is 

5kr\\AU'Ut\i  v'.v\i:h  I'n  hi>  v,>5tv.  \\U',Ut,  a  uuu\  «ko 

:.Axi  u  u:\ls'rx\;  M;;\'r  I  ^'jnws.l  ;Uo  ui\iUHU 

jfcU'ii;  th.i'  h«'  './U'stx  lor  'Aw  v>iv\vi  v'{  iho  \>h\;o  Uvwt 

I'uo  i,w:  is,  ^h-st  :‘:u'  Aral'  uusun  " ':\asv'  ^uulaiKv  hr 
hA<l  ^Cavwi  hur.sv'lt  -rtx'x^xl  uvrtv'horrus,  ilu'  vlax  ;4itov  h^N 

c4:  IxiuriiKtir  Pr,  IxuP*.  Iranuxl  '.v'  !‘i>  suci'ias^' 
llsraiusai.  J-Iu'  riNal  v'J  'Iw  nIu'i'nIx.  iri»l  j".\vIa‘.UK\l  ;r  i!\r  I'uUv 
tiis;  ho  v>^s;4  ^  :iri>U;ir.  ;r.ul  tUo\  aovV’Aliu>:I\  ivsx'In%\1  U' nvUUuu 

"I  N^as  r.o:  al'o'xoa  .r  s!  v  a'.vv,:.  Vra  >^.;s  Os'rhr.xsl  \M;hr.v  Aw 
x't*  r.'.N  hv'rso  l  \  v'-aIot  Is'  v'l'x  .a^r  Pir  r^V.v:  s'f  lh\s  >\.va?  xV* 
t\;'A*‘>v'  AS  ir.r.rh  :;s  A'  o  *’r\  t\vsl\  A'.r.  sra  ai  ihr  jta'ivx'  umr 


A'.r.  Ara  ai  tu'  jta'ivx'  umr 


Sw.r.o  tA-v’iAr  nw.V.  P\/  I'v.Uxiivvl  »Va*, /.a*^  r^'  ihr  !rx%u.  Pm'Uijl 
XX hr*:'  I  N\As -ar:  A.h'^^oo,  tr  r'.r\v'  a\".'/.  ;o.  'j'lvM>;'.t\\  I  a>a‘»uu\1.  a- 
x't'o".  AS  t\'>>iV.r.  t  'o  '.orr,;o\'  v''.'  *u\  lu'iisr  I'h^s  Ath^uuxl  A'., 
OVA ‘.h  ut  o\v'r  tho  v.rnhrrr.  v;'.iArtrrs  v't*  thv*  tx'Nxu.  v^u  thv' 

!iv'r::\  "A"  t .  r  '.rA>>’,Xv'  r\rsxj\u'  x't  S;u‘.'\v'iv.  Nxhu*h  hsa  )\ist  Isvr. 
A'stv'A'O  tv'  ah  \ts  hr—v'r  j;rarav'rv.  thA'iuh  th.'  \\vt' Av'Uv'v'  v'l‘ ShoAh 
o»  Ivvnax  .  A'.tv'.  jT.’.N  v'  t  ;\v'  XX  lu'h'  ’,'IavV  au  I'.i'rjWsia*;  ohai  Av'U'r  Nt'ilhx'V 

tr.v'  u'.vVk^Uv'  Sr;\  \  ah.iA,  Uv'*,'  ih.v'  j^A'sAt  '.'.\v'>v'^i'.v'.  vM*  J  iitx^x'iv  hor.  tx  a> 
Svxn\  ttv'.'.i  t:\\s  f'v'r.r,  .  hut  tv'xxAAis  th.v*  va>t.  thv*  Mv'xx  v'\tx'\ulv\l  x'xx'v 

A  XX  *u,' ^Aj'A’asv'  v't  t  .'.v'  vU'>v'rt.  a'.\,l  tv'xxuvxl.s  th.v*  >v"ath.  thv*  v'IoxaInX? 

r.'.iir.s'v".is  ot  t''v'  P '‘.;;v\A"\sx  v'  !u,v':vhaut>  xxv"A'  x  »N*.hh'  I'hv'  stxtx'x't 

thx'  hr.ilau'.;:s  xxa'J  xui'.v'us  I  v\".‘.'.vt  n,  ,'  lu'usrs  v't‘  vhlfx'ivni 

x'h.ArAotrrs — x'iv'iro  h'xx  a*uI  u'.'.>v'0'.uIx  ,  v'thovs  ri'i'Ux;  xx\th  a  SvW'tXvl 
StrrV  \l\  t'A'V.t.  tv'  i^A'AtOl*  v'h'X  At  Iv".*.  :UUI  lUANtU*;  v'XX'U  A!\  Attv'Utpl  Al 

AA*;utivU‘.rA’,  v'VUAuio'.it .  i)k'  x\  lu'Iv*  hv'uix;  U'.U'rruutx'vl  hx  a  h'xx  t\'UUv‘. 
hutv<  vx!  !'.uAtii’\t;  I'ro  .'vr'^iit  x‘t'  this  sp.vlAv'h'  AtU'Aix'vi  mv'  >\itrix'U'iu 
uuAitrr  v't  uiU‘iv>i.  AUhv'U;;!’.  l  u*  hv^uu*.  xv'i  x  uai'A'xx  ,  vxiilx 

lutu'  XX AS  tv'  hx'  ^rx'U  v'f  ihv'  tulv'A'v'iuM'  v'Avrvv'vl  v'U  u;  ihv'iu.  xxiili  ilu' 
ovvvptu'u  v't‘  thv'  >u'a‘.1  U'.Aikv't  m  t)u'  uv'oilu'ni  v^uAvtv'r.  xx  Ivu'h  xxa.'> 

o\|'v'>Ovt  tv'  X  iv'xx .  v'U  Av'v'v'uut  v't*  \i>  Mtuativ'u  v'U  lUv'  nK'I'v'  v't*  thv' 

iv.i'.ui  luih.  xx:\'.v'‘:\.  \\\  v'v'r.vsv'  v't  luiu',  h.axv'  av'v".umi’.itv'vi  w'uuvl  ihv 
iav'Sv|iu'  I'ut  XX  lulv'  llu'  tv'V'.  Av'v'  v't  t'.n  hv'i;>v'  '•v'l  Xv  vl  tv'  xuaWv'  lUv* 
"v'!l  vAi'vjui'viuii'vl  XX  uh  tiiv'  v'liarAv't  v'v  v't'  t'u'  A'xxu.  u  KavI  aIsv'  t!\v 
x’a>Av'.X  AUlA^v'  v't*  v'V’j'v'MU;',  tlU'  t'uliX  tv'  I  l»v'  i;.l '  v'  v't*  ills'  |'.lSSi't'S  I'X  ,  ^v' 

th.'tt  I  v'v'ulvi  v'ulx  >!v'xxlx.  AUvi  xxu’.i  lu.uix  uu  v'l  ru;*t  iv'us,  mu'x'Ox'xI  u 
tt\;lku\l»  A  skv'lv'll  v't*  till'  M'v'Ul'  thu>  v'tVv'A'vl  tv*  llix  X  Iv'xx 

Alihiuj^h  ov'utluovl  tv'  hi>  lh'U''v',  Pr.  Ixurth  uuuK'  stu'li  x'K'w't 
'utu'us  u>  ouul'li'vl  hiui  tv»  (ulvo  a  xtx*v*vl  >in'xv'x  ol*  tho  tv'xxu, 
wliioli  vsubsi'v|ui'ut  itix  I'Ni  ii^Ai  ivui  sv'ixi'vl  tv*  ov'iitlnu.  ihr 
uiunln'r  ot  tho  ^'v'puhuiv'u  tho  h'unu'vl  traxv'lhf  o>tiiu;*l«"*  ui 
Iv'.thh^  ;  hut  iliis  it'roi'vs  tv*  llu*  roxttthu’  u'‘'uloutA  ot  (ho 

phiiX',  uuvl  ihu's  uv't  iuoluilo  l4U'  oAMiul  thvmsAUvls,  \x  hv'Ui  truiix' 
iiUil  oonuuorv'o  altniot  to  itN  ^ulos.  A  oirx'umti'tx'nox'  ol  l\x»' 
uilh'vs  auil  a  halt*.  i»r  tiuoo  lullos,  taking  iulv»  ovuisivloiat iv»u  tho 
pivjivtlni;  ani*los.  tor  tlu*  oitv  forms  a  liiaitfch'.  I'liihruoi'^  tlu' 
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whole  town,  which,  niilike  many  other  African  ])lacos  ot 
iinjx)rtance,  is  built  principally  of  clay,  there  being  !)Sn 
elay  houses,  and  about  200  conical  huts  of  matting.  The 
interior  is  laid  out  partly  in  rectangular,  ])artly  in  winding, 
streets,  or,  as  they  are  here  called,  says  J)r.  Barth,  “  tijeraten," 
which  are  not  paved,  but  for  the  greater  part  consist  of  liard 
sand  and  gravel;  and  some  of  tlieni  have  a  sort  of  gutter  in  the 
middle.  1  besides  the  large  and  small  market,  there  are  tew 
open  areas,  excej)t  a  small  scpiare  in  front  of  the  moscpie  Yaliia, 
called  Tumbutubottema.  Small  as  it  is,  the  city  is  tolerably 
well  iiihabiti'd,  and  almost  all  tlii'  houses  are  in  good  repair. 
It  is  situat(*d  only  a  few  feet  above  the  average  level  of  the 
river,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  principal 
branch. 

We  should  fail  in  our  duly  were  we  to  close  a  notice  ot’  tliis 
description  without  alluding  in  some  degree  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  a  town  like  Timbuktu. 

“Till'  great  feature  which  distinguislies  the  market  ol' 
'rimbuktu,”  to  make  use  of  the  words  of  the  original  narrative, 
‘*  from  that  of  Kano,  is  the  fact  that  Timbuktu  is  not  at  all  a 
manufaeturing  town,  wliile  the  emporium  of  llausa  fully 
deservi*>;  to  be  classed  as  sucli.  Almost  the  whole  life  ol  the 
city  is  based  upon  foreign  commerce,  which,  owing  to  the  gn^at 
northerly  bend  of  tlie  Niger,  finds  here  the  most  favoured  spot 
for  lnl('reourse,  while,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  splendid  river 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  supjdy  all  their  wants  from  without; 
for  native  corn  is  not  raised  here  in  suHicient  quantities  to  f  ed 
I'ven  a  very  small  i)roi)ortion  (d*  the  j)opulation,  and  almost  all 
the  victuals  are  imported  by  water  carriage  from  Sansandi  and 
tlu'  neighbourhood,  'fhe  only  manufactures  carried  on  in  tlie 
city,  as  far  as  fell  under  my  observation,  are  confined  to  the  art 
of  the  blacksmith,  and  to  a  little  leather-work.  Some  of  these 
articles,  such  as  provision  or  luggage  bags,  cushions,  small 
leather  pouclu's  for  tobacco,  and  gun  cloths,  especially 
leather  bags,  are  very  neat.  .  .  .  The  people  of  TimbukUi  are 
very  iy\j)ert  in  the  art  of  adorning  their  clothing  witli  a 
tine  stil(‘hing  ot  silk,  but  this  is  done  on  a  very  >inall  scab',  and 
ev(‘n  these  shirts  are  only  us(‘d  at  home.  Then'  is,  liowever,  a 
very  iM»nsi«h'rable  vlegrce  of  industry  exercised  by  tlie  natives 
ot  some  of  tin'  neighbouring  districts,  especially  Fermagha, 
who  produce  very  exeelh'iit  woollen  blankets  and  car})cts  ot 
various  colours,  which  form  a  most  extensive  article  of  cominercc 
with  the  natives.  The  foreign  eommerce  has  especially  throe 
great  high-roads  :  that  along  the  river  from  the  south-west, 
>'hieh  comprises  the  ti\ido  proco'cdlng  from  various  points,  and 
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iwo  roadii  i'rom  tlio  north — tliat  IVom  ^Forocco  on  tho  one  hand, 
and  that  tVoin  Ghadanios  on  tlio  other.  In  all  this  eountrv, 
o-old  forms  the  chief  staple,  although  the  whole  of  the  amount 
of  the  precious  metal  exported  from  this  city  a])])ears  exceed- 
imjlv  small,  if  compared  with  a  European  standard.  It, 
prohahlv,  docs  not  exceed  an  average  of  sterling  a  year. 

The  gold  is  brought  either  from  llamhuk  or  Ihirc,  hut  from  the 
former  place  in  larger  (piantities.  .  .  .  The  lU'xt  artieh'  that 
forms  one  of  the  chief  staples  in  Timhuktu,  and  in  some  respects 
even  more  so  than  gold,  is  salt,  which,  together  with  gold, 
formed  articles  of  exchange  all  along  the  Niger  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  The  trade  in  salt,  on  a  large  scale,  as  far  as 
regards  Timhuktu,  is  entirely  carried  on  hy  means  of  the 
‘  turkc'di,' or  the  cloth  for  female  a})parel,  manufactured  in 
Kano,  the  merchants  of  (Jhadaiiu's  bartering  in  the  market  of 
Aruwan  six  ‘  turkedi,’ or  ‘  melhafa,’  for  nine  slabs,  or  ‘hajra,’ 
of  salt,  on  condition  that  the  Arabs  bring  the  salt  ready  to 
market,  or  twelve,  iiicluding  the  carriage  to  Taddenni.  .  .  .  The 
guro  or  kola  nut  wliich  constitutes  one  ol‘  the  greatest  luxuries 
of  Ncgroland,  is  also  a  most  important  article  of  trade.  Pos¬ 
sessing  this,  the  natives  do  not  fed  the  want  of  cotfee,  which 
they  might  so  ('asily  cidtivate  to  any  extent,  the  cotlee  ])lant 
seeming  to  be  indigenous  to  many  twirls  of  Negroland.  The 
chief  produce  brought  to  the  market  of  ddmbuktu  consists  ot 
rice  and  negro-corn,  but  1  am  (piitc  unable  to  state  in  what 
(juantities.  Besides  these  arlicdes,  one  of  the  chief  products  is 
vegetable  butter,  or  maikadena,  which,  besides  being  cm])lov(‘d 
for  lighting  the  dwellings,  is  used  most  extensively  in  cooking 
as  a  substitute  for  animal  butter,  at  least  by  the  jioor  classes 
of  the  inhabitants.  Smaller  articles,  such  as  pe])p('r,  ginger, 
and  sundry  other  articles  are  imported.  small  (juaiitityot 
cotton  is  also  brought  into  the  market.  ith  regard  to 

Kuropcaii  manufactures,  the  road  IVom  ^lorocco  is  still  the  most 
important  lor  some  articles,  such  as  red  cloth,  coars(‘  coverings, 
sashes,  looking-glasses,  cuth'ry,  and  tobacco;  white  calico 
(‘speciallv,  bleaclu'd  as  well  as  unbleached,  is  also  imported  by 
way  of  Ghadames,  and  in  such  (piantities  of  late  that  it  has 
excited  the  jealousy  of  tlu'  ^lorocco  merchants.^’ 

Beforring  to  the  im])ortant  position  of  l'imbukt\i.  Dr.  Barth 
observes : — 

“This  much  is  certain,  that  an  immense  field  is  here  opem'd  to 
Kuropcan  energy  to  revive  the  trade  which,  umh'r  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment,  formerly  animated  this  (piarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  might 
again  tlourish  to  a  great  extent.  I'or  the  situation  (»f  limbnktu  is 
oi‘  the  highest  commercial  importance,  Iving,  as  it  docs,  at  thi*  p()int 
where  the  grc'at  river  of  Western  Africa,  in  a  serpent-like  winding. 
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approaches  most  closely  to  that  outlyini?  most  extensive  oasis  of 
‘the  tar  West’ — Ma^^hrcb  el  Aksa  of  the  Mohammedan  world— 1 
mean  Tawat,  which  forms  the  natural  medium  between  the  coni- 
mercial  life  of  this  fertile  and  ju»pulous  rej^ion  and  the  north  ;  and 
whether  it  b»‘  'rimbuktu,  Walata.  or  (Jhanata,  there  will  always 
be  in  this  nelijldxjurhood  a  ‘^reat  commercial  oitrcpol^  as  loin^  as 
mauklml  retain  their  tendency  to  international  intercours(‘  and 
e.\ehani;e  of  produce.” 


Kortiniat(‘Iy  for  Ib\  Ihntb,  tlie  sudden  death  of  the  llevehlsh 
‘•bieitain,  who  had  plotted  his  death,  in.s])ired  the  ullx*  with 
a  siquTstitious  awe,  as  they’  fancied  a  mysterious  connexion 
l)otween  the  manner  of  his  death  and  his  hatred  ol  th(‘  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  and  this  impression  havinjj^  hoen  lurther  worked  up(ni  by 
Ml  llakay  in  favour  of  the  >tran<;*(‘i',  a  re.spite  from  persecution 
was  acfpiired  hy  tlu‘  Doctor.  At  length,  after  a  sojourn  of 
seven  mouths  in  Timhuktu,  subject  to  every  kind  of  annoy- 
anee  and  indignity,  to  manifold  ])rivatious,  and  in  Iri'cjueiit 
|>eril  of  his  life,  tliis  intr(‘])i<l  traveller  turned  his  face  eastward, 
and  regained  the  friendly  town  of  Ivnkawa.  (hi  his  way,  ho 
unexpectedly  met  Dr.  Voged  and  two  English  eori)orals  in  the 
forest  of  llundi,  and  the  ph'usure  of  the  meeting  may  easily*  be 
imagined.  Afti'r  remaining  a  short  time  with  this  young 
traveller,  tlu'  I  doctor  pre])ared  for  his  journey’  northward,  and 
reached  'frijxdi  ahout  the  latter  end  of  August,  185o,  having 
been  absent  exploring  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Africa  nearly 
fiv(*  years  and  a  half. 

Throughout  the  tive  volunu's  over  which  the  narrative  ot 
Ids  advt'ntures  in  (Vnti’al  Africa  ('xtend,  Dr.  Darth  has  shown 


a  de('p  and  eariu'st  spirit  of  investigation,  and  has  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  o]>]xu*(uuities  atforded  him  of  noting  dow’ii,  not  only 
the  actual  eomlitioii  and  distribution  of  the  different  tribes  as  at 
present  exi.sting,  hut  the  various  incidents  of  their  past  Idstory. 
brom  what  we  have  already  shown  of  the  work,  the  roadi'r  will 
have  lx‘en  able  to  glean  many’  fresh  Idnts  of  the  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  relation  of  tlu‘  Aegi’oand  Arab  pf>]udations  (»f  Soudan, 
oiK'  with  another.  Th(‘  gra.nd  iVad  ae(*om])lished  hv  Di’.  llartb, 
was,  doubtless,  the  (lise«)verv,  that  the  Heiiuwe  river  was  a 
tributary'  ot  the  Kwara  or  Niger,  and  that  hv  this  branch 
biUropt  an  hi»ats  coidd  penetrate  to  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
south  shore  of  l/akeisad.  d'he  inloiniation,  too,  he  lias  been 
iihle  to  eidleet  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Xiger  between 
liiuhuktii  and  Sav,  as  W(‘1I  as  its  Iraflie  above'  thc'se  tow’iis,  is 
exeoe'dingly’  usefui  ami  important,  and  may  h'ud  to  a  speedy 
revolution  in  all  these*  states.  It  has  thus  ht'cn  ascertained, 
that  there  is  a  great  liiglnvay  into  NVest  Central  Africa; 
this  |x)int,  liow’cver,  was  set  partially’  at  rest  bv  Captain  Allc® 
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and  Dr.  Tlionii)soii.  Tlir  expedition  sent  out  \inder  tlio  eondnet 
of  Dr.  ]>artli,  has  reveah'd  to  us  eiirions  and  important  matters 
resp(‘ctin^  the  iViendly  feelings  of  tlic  neii^ro  states  towards 
KiUiflaiid,  and  it,  tlunvlore,  only  remains  to  he  seen,  what  use 


will  he  made  hy  tlie  merehaiils  and  the  i^overnment  of  tlie 
country  towards  estahlishin^  a  permanent  eommnnieation  with 


tliose  tribes,  riu'rc'  are  diilieultit's  in  tlie  way  ;  hut  they  are  not 
insurmonutahh'.  Slionld  eommeree,  tlu'  handmaiden  of  civili¬ 


zation,  take  the  lead,  two  blessings  would  inevitably  dawn  upon 
these  henip^hted  pai>’ans  :  Christianity  would  not  h('  slow  in 
raising  the  haniu'r  of  the  cross  on  the  hanks  of  the  Kwarn  and 
Benuwe  ;  and  the  infamous  t  rathe  in  slaves,  which  now  dis¬ 


graces  the  name  of  humanity,  would  receive'  its  death-wound. 
Dr.  Hartlds  expe'rienee  has  taught  him,  that  the  slave-hunts 
are  originated  for  th(‘  ]>iir[)ose‘  of  ])rocuring  muskets  and 
|K)wder,  which  tin'  Amei’icans  supply  in  exchange  for  luiman 
flesh  and  human  Hesh  alone.  AVere  tlie  native  pi’inees  instructed 
that  Kiiropean  goods  could  he  obtained  in  return  foi*  their  cotton, 
their  rice,  and  other  useful  products,  which  require'  only  steady 
cultivation  to  he  multiplie'd  a  thousandfold,  tliew  would,  doubt- 
h'ss,  set  te)  work  te)  cultivate  the'  arts  e»f  ])eaee,  rather  than  of 
war.  With  regard  te)  the  prospe'cts  eif  religiein,  a  deadly 
struggle  is  at  the  jiresent  me)nient  being  wagc  el  between  Islamism 
anel  Daganism ;  anel  wlu)  shall  say,  slioulel  the  light  e>f  the 
Gospel  be  intre)eliice(l  by  a  lew  zealous  and  able  missionaries, 
what  marvellous  results  woulel  tbllow?  ddu'  subject  might  be 
pursued  much  farther,  and  we  shoulel  jmrsiie  the  train  of  thought 
suggeste'd  by  this  inejuiry,  with  great  ph'asure,  but  our  limits 
forbiel  us.  W('  canne)t  imagine,  howevi'r,  that  this  country  will 
sutler  the  results  of  Dr.  1  birth’s  ex])editi(m  to  lie  long  unpro¬ 
ductive  ;  and  tin'll,  we  trust,  will  comnn'nce  an  era  for  the 
neglected  Africans,  which  shall  Ix'  signal izt'd  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  by  their  introduction  into  the  Christian 
families  of  the  earth. 
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Aur.  in.— LORD  ^IKTCALl-K. 

The  Ufe  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  Lord  Metcalfe.  By  John 
William  Kavo,  Author  of  the  “liifo  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm,”  .Ul 
A  New  and  Kevised  Edition.  Two  A'ols.,  post  Svo.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

\Vi:  lately  heard  a  public  speaker  remark,  that  one  advaiitaoe, 
at  any  rate,  we  had  derived  Ironi  the  (  riiiieau  and  Indian  wai>, 
was  an  increase  of  geographical  knowledge.  A  gieatei  ,  in  oiir 
estimation,  is,  that  we  come  to  know  that  heroes,  godhke  men. 
have  not  ceased  to  exist — that,  living  in  our  time,  unkno^ul,  till 
some  occasion  brings  them  forth,  are  men,  comparable  to,  it  they 
surpass  not,  the  bravest  spirits  of  antiipiity.  ^  1  erhaps,  ho^^o^ol, 
in  this  remark,  we  ought  to  speak  ot  India  alone,  loi  in  the 
Crinu'a,  our  experience  with  our  leaders  was  most  dis¬ 
heartening  :  but  not  with  the  common  soldiers,  who  by  their 
noble  steadfastness,  patient  endurance,  and  acts  ot  valour, 
proved  to  the  world  that  the  llritish  soldier  was  still  umnatclu'd 
and  uninatchable. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Indian  rebellion  has  bemi  notable 
for  the  number  of  able  commanders  that  ha\c  proved  theiii- 
selves  equal  to  the  eniergeiu'y  ;  and  who  arc  pro-eniinentl\ 
endowed  with  all  the  (pialities  of  successtul  commaiidership. 
Were  there  no  other  com})en>ation  for  us  in  all  the  sorrows  and 
reverses  that  have  befallen  us  in  our  Eastern  empire,  than  tlu* 
knowledge  of  such  men  as  Ilaveh»ck,  tlic  Lawrences,  Out  ram. 
Ikl wards,  and  a  host  of  others,  it  would,  by  no  means,  be  a 
poor  one.  d  lieir  example  will  1h‘  felt,  and  exercise  a  bcncticial 
iniluence,  in  all  ages  to  come. 

d'he  same  might  be  said  also  of  the  noble  civilians  in  the 
East  India  (Vimpany’s  service,  who  have  so  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  their  promptitude  and  inergy  in  the  most  critical 
situations.  Now  we  cannot  attribute  our  knowledge  ot  Lor<l 
M(‘tcalf»'  to  the  recent  calamities  in  India.  He  has  heoii 
(h'servi  (lly  honoured  for  many  years  by  his  countrymen  ;  and 
known  as  one  of  those  many  wise  and  able  statesmen,  in  which 
India  has  been  so  fertile.  Hut  the  same  events  have  done  much 
to  ditfuse  and  ])erpi'tuate  his  name;  for  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  interest  they  have  excited  has  been  the  proximate 
cause  of  this  new  edition  of  his  life. 

We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Kaye  for  this  timely  re-publication; 
it  will  do  much  to  dispel  the  wide-spread  ignorance  that  htC' 
obtained,  concerning  the  government  of  India  ;  and  convince 
the  most  rigid  red-tapists,  that  there  was  one  man  at  least, 
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who  knew  how  precarious  was  our  hold  upon  India,  lono;  belore 
the  greased  cartridges  were  even  thought  ol*.  It  ^^ill  do  still 
more — it  will  make  one  familiar  to  us,  than  whom  we  do 
not  know  a  more  upright,  wise,  and  loveable  man — one  of 
Kiigland's  truest  sons,  and  one  of  her  most  (iod-fearing  men. 

Just  about  the  time  that  India  was  all  in  a  ferment,  getting 
ui>  addresses  of  farewell  to  AVarren  Hastings,  on  the  3t)th  of 
January,  ITSo,  Charles  Theophilus  Aletealfe  tirst  saw  the  light 
in  the  city  of  Calcutta.  His  father  was  an  ‘‘old  Indian” — 
Major  Thomas  Aletealfe,  of  the  Hengal  Army,  who  liad  married 
the  widow  of  Alajor  Smith,  of  the  same  army.  There  was  one 
elder  son,  Theophilus  John,  born  in  Se])t(‘mber,  17S3.  J'lie 
major,  Mr.  Kaye  tells  us,  was  deseeiuh'd  from  a  good  A’orkshirt' 
stock ;  and  one  of  his  ancestors,  for  the  valour  he  had  dis¬ 
played,  was  dubbt'd  a  knight — Sir  James  MeteaUe,  of  Na])pa — 
on  the  field  of  Agincourt. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  second  son,  Alajor  Aletcalle 
n'turned,  with  his  family,  to  Kngland  ;  and  in  due  time  became 
a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  member  of  Earlia- 
nu'iit  for  the  borough  of  Abingdon,  in  Herkshire.  He  had 
s(‘veral  children  born  to  him,  of  whom  five  survivi'd  their  child¬ 
hood — the  two  sons  we  have  named,  and  thn'o  daughters. 
Charles,  the  subject  of  our  pa])er,  was  sent  to  scIkkJ  at  an  einly 
age,  to  Bromley,  in  Aliddlesex.  Of  what  he  did  tlnae,  or  what 
l!(‘  learnt,  or  of  his  youthful  disposition,  almost  nothing  is 
known,  beyond  that  lie  was  of  a  reserved  disposition,  and 
altogether  eclipsed  by  tlu'  more  showy  (jualitics  of  his  brother. 
At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  transferred  to  IJon,  from  which 
time  his  real  life  for  us  may  be  said  to  hav('  bi'gun. 

We  get  the  germ  of  tlu'  future  man  in  the  following 
extract : — 


“  lh‘  went  to  that  famous  s(‘mlnary  as  an  oppidan,  ami  hoardial 
with  his  tutor,  Mr.  ( Joodall,  afterwards  h(‘ad-mastcr  and  jirovost  of 
the  College;  Dr.  Heath  being  thi*n  jircccjitor-in-chii'l.  As  at  the 
private  school,  so  at  the  public,  he  was  known  as  a  (pdet,  retiring 
l>oy.  He  was  not  cidehratod  for  his  adroitness  in  any  atldctic 
(‘MTcises.  He  was  ncith(‘r  a  eri(?ketcr  nor  a  boater.  I  am  not  surt‘ 
that  he  ever  jJavml  at  fives.  lUit  it  is  on  r(‘cord,  and  on  very  suf¬ 
ficient  authority,  that  he  was  once  seen  riding  on  acanud.  ‘  I  heard,’ 
says  Dr.  (doodall,  many  years  afterwards,  ‘the  boys  shouting,  and 
Went  over,  and  saw  young  Aletealfe  riding  on  a  eamcl ;  so  you  st‘e  he 
was  always  Oiaiudally  inclined.’  ” — A"ol.  I.,  p.  7. 

Hut  if  he  did  lud  (*xc(‘l  in  sjiorts  and  gymnastics,  In*  did  as  a 
student.  J  bought  lul,  Ixyond  his  age,  he  did  not  confiin*  him¬ 
self  to  the  scln  (d  rcutine  of  learning,  but  he  mafic  (  Xf  ursions 
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into  cviTV  (lepiirtinont  of  literature;  and  ‘‘a  holiday  was  for 
him  of  value  (udy  as  it  ‘2:avc  him  time  to  puzzle  over  Uowley’s 
jx>ems,  to  read  (iihhon,  to  translate  Ariosto  and  Itoussoau;  and 
to  tread  the  echoinji^  cloisters,  immersed  in  day-drt  ams  of  fuinro 
renown.” 

This  last  occupatiiui  was  one  which  especially  characterized 
youn^  Metcalfe;  and,  in  the  wide  ran<i:e  of  l)io,u-raphy.  wo 
know  of  no  one  who  so  tenaciously  held  hy,  and  >o  luHy 
realizo'd,  ‘‘tlie  (li*eain  ot  his  youth.”  lUit  he  was  not  allowed 
to  stay  at  Eton  loiiji^ — only  till  he  reached  his  tlfteenth  year— 
w’lien*  he  was  calh'd  upon  hy  his  father  to  enter  upon  life’s 
duties,  and  t(>  carve  out  a  position  for  himself.  “  It  was  an 
awkward  fact,”  says  tlu'  l)io<i^ra[)her,  ‘‘  in  the  lives  of  the  two 
youn^  Metcalfes — Tlmophilus  and  Charles — that  their  father 
was  an  East  India  director.”  And  so  it  seemed  ;  for  the  niajor 
had  determined  to  dispatch  Charles,  young  as  he  was,  to  India 
— the  eld(‘r  brother  bi  ing  about  also  to  be  sent  otl*  to  China.  A 
few  months’  respite,  however,  was  allow'ed  him,  during  which, 
entering  into  society,  he  pt'rpetrated  the  indiscretion  of  falling 
in  love.  Hoy  though  he  was,  it  was  no  boyish  attacdimciit ;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe'  that  he  continued  faithful  (for  he 
never  married)  to  his  first  love  until  death.  The  time  of 
departure,  however,  eame  :  and  on  the  loth  of  dune,  b^tlO,  he 
took  leave  of  all  his  friends,  and  left  London,  and,  after 
spi'iiding  a  few  days  at  Portsmouth,  he  embarked  for  India. 
For  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  volumes  themselves. 


He  reaehed  (\deutta  on  the  3rd  of  January,  18i)l.  The  next 
day  he  went  round  with  his  letters  of  introduction,  otHeially 
reported  himself,  ordered  a  palanquin,  hired  servants,  and  then 
eommenc('d  his  career  as  a  voun;»:  writer  in  the  East  India 
l-ompany  s  service. 

Charles  Metcalfe  had  no  great  dltticulties  or  obstacles  to 
encounter  or  surmount  in  the  outset ;  on  the  contra rv,  he  had 


everything  to  favour  his  introduction  into  public  life — for  the 
son  of  a  director  will  not  often  lack  friends  in  India.  His 


inerils  did  not  consist  In  lighting  his  way  to  a  good  position, 
in  spile  of  ditlieiillles ;  but  in  this — that  he,  day  by  day,  and 
year  by  yi'ar,  improved  the  advantages  he  possessed  at  the 
commencement.  We  are  inclined  to  think  this  latter  the 


haixh'i*  task  td  the  two.  A  man’s  powers  and  faculties  hecoiue 
invigorated  and  >har]H*nod  by  resistance;  and  the  very  o]>]X)- 
sition  hi'  has  to  encounter,  will  often  prove  the  stepping-stone 
ti»  siu'cess ;  whereas,  when  his  path  lies  easy  and  plain  lietore 
him,  there  is  danger,  lest  he  become  emasculated,  and  sink  down 
to  unpretending  mediocrity. 
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Motcaltc  intended  to  connnence  work  at  once,  hut  from  the 
dissipation  whicli  the  hospitalities  of  Caleutta  induced,  he 
observi's,  in  his  journal,  at  the  end  of  kehruarv,  that  he  had 
iiotliinp^  hut  illness  to  record.  Shakiiii2f  himself  loose,  however, 
from  these  bonds,  he  dett'rinined  to  <>rappl(‘  with  and  masl(*r 
the  native  lan^nai^es,  in  ord(T  to  (]nalify  himself  for  the  active 
business  of  liis  profession. 

Kverv  student  (d*  Indian  liistory  knows  that  to  Lord  W(d- 
leslev  the  honour  is  du(‘  of  loundine:  the  (\)lh'ii^('  of  Fort 
William,  “as  a  nursery  for  youn<;’  Indian  administrators.”  Ilis 
lordship,  witli  that  peiiet ration  and  sai^acity  wliich  so  dis- 
tini^uished  him,  discerned  tlu'  wants  of  India,  and  Ibrthwith 
hef^an  to  find  the  means  of  sup])lyiiin^  tlimn.  It  augured  well 
for  the  success  of  his  scheme,  that  rharh‘s  M('tcalfe  was  tlie 
first  student  admitted  int(»  tlu'  colle|>-('  Im  had  estahlished. 
Metcalfe  applied  himself  diliii^ently  to  lii.s  studies;  indeed,  he 
worked  too  hard,  and  that,  too-ethm’  with  the  (‘xhaustinjif 
intluenees  of  the  climate,  unnerved  and  ])rostrated  him  ;  and 
the  j>oor  lad — he  was  not  yet  seventeen — away  then'  in  his 
>olitude,  heufan  to  yearn  for  home.  “  Sorrow's  crown  of 
sorrow,”  his  biographer  most  heautifully  says,  “  was  ])ressing 
heavily  u])on  him;  for  he  clung  to  the  memory  ol‘  ha])])ier 
days.”  1 !(' wrote  lioine  to  implore  that  he  might  h(^  allowed 
to  return ;  hut  ere  he  could  get  an  answer,  he  was  gazetted  as 
assistant  to  the  embassy  to  the  Arab  states,  which  appointment, 
however,  he  never  took  up,  as  he  was  allowed  the  option  of 
another — that  of  assistant  to  the  resident  with  Dowlah  Lao 


Scindiah.  He  had  bt'cn  induced  to  ])r(‘ter  this,  from  tin*  fact 
that  an  old  friend  of  his  latlu'r’s,  (blonel  Collins,  was  the 
resident,  ddie  adventures  (d'  Metcalle  on  his  road  to  the  court 


of  Sciudiah  ;  how  he  was  attacked  by  tlu‘  banditti,  we  have  not 
time  to  relate;  nor  how  Colonel  Collins  and  h(‘  could  not  agree, 
which  ended  in  Aletcalfe’s  returning  to  Calcutta. 

W  e  have  hitlu'rto  said  nothing  of  .MetcaHc’s  mother.  We 
give  one  extract  from  a  letter  of  hers,  as  illustrative  of  her 
character,  and  of  her  probable  inliiu'nce  upon  the  mind  of 
her  son.  d'ho  letter  was  in  answ’er  to  Ids  request  to  bo  allowed 
to  return  home  :  — 


“  If  you  have,”  says  she,  “  a  grain  of  ambition,  you  are  in  the  lichl 
for  it,  and  the  ball  is  at  your  foot.  AVhat  is  it  you  want  ?  Willi 
friends,  money,  attention,  crc'dit,  good  sense',  abilities^  and  a  prosficct 
before  you  whiidi  hundreds,  1  may  say  thousands,  in  that  country 
have  not,  you  want,  I  fear,  my  dear  Charles,  a  contented  mind.” — 
Vol.  1.,  p.  Gl,  note. 

He  needed  not  the  stimulus  of  such  con.siderations,  for  lie 
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hud  already  bo^uii  to  reconcile  hiinselt  to  his  Indian  life,  and 
on  his  return  to  Calcutta  lie  was  ai)pointed  an  assistant  in  the 
office  of  the  chief  secretary  to  Govcrnnient.  At  this  time,  also, 
his  hrother,  beinj^  in  poor  health,  and  wishing  lor  a  change  of 
scene  and  air,  paid  him  an  unexpected  visit  from  (^aiiton. 
This  visit  of  his  brother  exercised  a  most  beneficial  iiifluenco 
u]>on  his  mind  ;  and  he  had  also  every  stimulus  to  exertion  and 
industry,  being  now  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Lord  Welleslev 
liiinselb  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  words  of  his 
biographer.  He  says  : — 

“In  that  grand  viceregal  school  [the  governor-generars  oillce]  tlie 
clever  bovs  of  the  civil  service  ripened  rapidly  into  statesmen,  hiey 
saw  there  how  empires  were  governed.  The  imposing  s])eetacle  tired 
their  young  ambition,  and  eacli  in  turn  grew  eager  and  resolute  to 
make  for  himself  a  place  in  history.  Of  all  men  liviug,  perhaps, 
Lord  Wellesley  was  the  one  around  whose  character  and  conduct 
the  larjjest  amount  of  vouthful  admiration  was  likely  to  gather. 
There  was  a  vastfiess  in  all  his  conceptions  which  irresistibly 
appealed  to  the  imaginations  of  his  disciples.  Their  faith  in  him 
was  unbounded.  Tlie  pnimptitude  and  decision  with  which  he  acted, 
dis[)elled  all  doubts  and  disarmed  all  scepticism.  Hmbodied  in  the 
person  of  I.ord  AVellesley,  statesmanship  was  in  the  eyes  of  his 
pupils  a  splendid  reality,  'fhey  saw  in  him  a  great  man,  with  great 
things  to  accomplish.  As  he  walked  up  and  down  the  spacious 
Central  hall  of  the  newly  erected  Government  i louse,  now  dictating 
the  terms  of  a  lettm*  to  be  dispatched  to  one  political  functionary — 
now  to  another,  keeping  many  pens  employed  at  once,  but  never 
confusing  tlu*  arguments  or  language  proper  to  each,  there  was  a 
moral  grandeur  about  him,  seen  through  which,  the  scant  propor- 
ti(>ns  of  the  little  viceroy  grew  into  something  almost  sublime. 
There  could  iu>t  be  a  finer  forcing-house  for  voting  ambition.  Charles 
Metcalfe  grew  apace  in  it." — Vol.  1.,  p.  77. 

Metcalfe  was  soon  fortunate  enough  to  seeure  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  governor-general.  It  was  on  this  wise.  Lake 
and  M  ellesley’  having  defeated  the  ^lahrattas,  and  reduced 
Scindiah  to  submission,  the  latter  chief  had  consented  to  receive 
a  subsidiarv  force  into  his  dominions.  The  question  was  then 
debat ('d  in  council  as  to  where  this  force  was  to  be  located. 
?S()W  Mefealle,  in  his  journey  to  Scindiah’s  court,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  had  been  no  inattentive  observer  ;  and,  accord- 
in<i^ly»  he  ventured  to  draw  up  a  memorandum,  which  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Lord  M  ellesley,  in  which  he  recommended  Kotah,  as 
the  fittest  jdace  if  the  force  were  to  be  centralized,  or,  if  not, 
still  for  a  detachment  of  the  force.  His  lordship  read  it,  and 
^^^ote  the  following  flattering  eulogium  upon  the  margin: — 
“Ihis  pu[HT  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Metcalfe's  character 
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and  tulents.  It  may  become  verj^  useful.  A  copy  of  it  should 
he  sent  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  another  to  Major  Mal- 
lolni. — W.’’  He  was  at  this  time  nineteen  years  of  age. 

The  governor-generars  favour  did  not  rest  here  ;  for  soon 
after,  on  hostilities  being  commenced  against  Jlolkar,  he  dis¬ 
patched  Metcalfe  to  General  Lake’s  camp  to  act  as  political 
assistant.  The  duties  of  this  office  were  of  a  very  complicated 
kind.  He  had  to  negotiate  treaties,  detach  chiefs  from  their 
alliances,  collect  information  of  the  Jiiovements  of  the  armies, 
&c.  But  the  official  himself  was  always  looked  down  upon 
and  sneered  at  by  the  soldiers  as  a  mere  civilian.  Metcalfe 
had  his  own  way  of  vindicating  himself.  General  Lake  had 
determined  upon  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of  Deeg,  distant 
forty-live  miles  from  Agra.  On  the  Idtli  of  December  our 
troops  sat  down  before  the  place  ;  on  the  23rd  a  breach  was 
reported  practicable.  Charles  Metcalfe  volunteered  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  storming  ])arty,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  mount  the 
breach ;  and  the  gallantry  of  his  conduct  drew  forth  tlie  special 
commendations  of  Lord  Lake  in  his  official  dispatch  concerning 
the  reduction  of  the  fortress.  AVe  must  pass  over  the  succeed¬ 
ing  events  of  the  campaign.  A  change  of  governors  was  now 
impending,  and  by  coiisecpience  a  change  of  policy.  On  the 
20th  of  August,  1805,  Lord  AVclleslcy  left  India  ;  and  a  month 
previous  Lord  Cornwallis  had  re-entered  upon  the  governor- 
generalship. 

Tiord  Cornwallis  went  over  pledged  to  a  policy  of  economy, 
tor  the  Indian  Government  was  in  a  serious  state  of  financial 


embarrassment.  But  it  is  idways  difficult  and  unpopular  to 
inaugurate  and  to  execute  such  a  })olicv,  especially  in  a  country 
where  dominion  is  retained  by  the  lorcc  of  arms.  Accordingly, 
there  was  great  dissatisfaction  in  Lord  Lake’s  camp  with  the 
measures  of  the  new  governor- general  ;  and  no  one  was  more 
dissatisfied  than  Charles  Aletcalfe.  Writing  to  his  friend, 
•1.  AV.  Shercr,  who  was  in  the  Government  ofllce  at  Calcutta, 
he  savs : — 


“  1  hope  for  tlie  best  from  Lord  Cornwallis’s  administration  ;  but 
1  am,  I  confess,  without  conlidence.  It  is  surely  unwise  to  fetter 
the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief  (referring  to  orders  that  had 
been  received  to  cease  hostilities,  and  to  come  to  terms  with  Holkar, 
if  possible),  and  to  stop  all  operations  until  his  own  arrival.  We 
shall  have  llolkar  near  us  Ln  a  few  days.  I  wish  you  would  send  us 
money.’’ 

Here,  as  Mr.  Kaye  well  remarks,  was  the  prime  difficulty. 
Holkar  deserved  to  be  punished,  without  doubt  ;  but  the 
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Goveninieut  lacked  the  ineaiifi  of  doing  it,  for  they  had  not  the 
sinews  of  war. 

Our  readers  must  follow  for  themselves  the  somewhat  intri¬ 
cate  course  of  this  campaign,  and  the  still  more  intricate  course 
of  diplomacy  with  the  hostile  Mahratta  chiefs,  until  finally 
peace  was  concluded ;  and  then  Metcalfe’s  functions  having 
ceased,  he  returned  once  again  to  Calcutta. 

Jlis  next  ap})ointmeiit  was  first  assistant  to  the  resident 
at  Dcllii.  lie  continued  discharging  the  duties  of  this  ofiico 
until  he  was  selected  by  Lord  Minto  (who  had  in  the  meantime 
succeeded  to  the  Government)  as  envoy  to  ]..ahore.  lie  filled 
this  office  with  singular  tact  and  ability.  Ilis  object  was  to 
counteract  French  influence  and  intrigue,  and  to  foriii  an 
alliance  with  Uunjeet  Singh,  so  as  to  interpose  a  bariicr  to  (at 
that  time  believed  imminent)  French  invasion.  The  diflicultios 
of  the  mission  were  great,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  mission 
itsell*,  and  of  the  chief  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  However, 
by  perseverance,  consummate  ability,  and  prudence,  he  at  leugtli 
efibeted  the  object  of  the  embassy.  If  our  readers  will  recollect 
that  at  this  time  he  was  scarcely  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  if,  together  with  this,  they  will  read  the  dispatclies  and 
minutes  that  Metcalfe  wrote  to  and  for  the  consideration  of  the 
governor-general,  tliey  will  approximate  to  some  conception  of 
the  vaM  powers  of  his  mind.  They  were  not  powers  that  mani¬ 
fested  tlieinselves  in  brilliant  and  magnificent  schemes,  or  in 
daring  modes  of  action,  but  in  calm  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and 
ill  penetrating  forcsiglit  and .  prudence.  The  diplomacy  of 
Cliarles  Metcalfe  at  this  period  would  liavc  done  no  discredit  to 
those  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  schools  of  statesmanship. 

After  this  he  tilh'd  some  other  a})poiiitmcnts,  till,  in  1811. 
Mr.  Si'ton  vacating  the  residency  of  Delhi,  Metcalfe  was 
selected  to  succeed  him.  Most  of  our  readers  will  be  iiiidoubt- 
idly  acipiaiiited  with  the  oiliec  and  duties  of  a  resident  at  an 
Indian  court.  He,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  bo  the  king  and 
priine  minister  iu  one,  as  he  has  to  superintend  the  internal 
atfairs  of  tlie  country,  collect  revenues,  c'ce.,  in  fact,  i)crfonii  all 
the  duties  that  are  iiieluded  under  the  term  government.  These 
may  be  modified  somewhat  by  his  relation  to  the  ostensible 
monarch,  or  as  wc  would  phrase  it,  (fijficilizedf  by  that  relation, 
iuasiiLuch  as  ho  has  to  contend  with  all  the  corrupt  intluciiccs  ol 
a  native  court,  the  perfidy  of  the  natives  themselves,  and  a  host 
ol  other  obstacles  to  upriglit  and  impartial  administration,  that 
luxuriate  in  the  Oriental  soil.  .Metcalfe,  it  will  suflicc  to  say, 
filled  his  post  as  such  posts  arc  seldom  tilled,  and  this,  too,  in  a 
time  of  much  inquietude  and  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Hut  no 
opposition  was  proof  to  the  patient  toil  and  perseverance  whicb 
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he  brou«:ht  to  bear  upon  it.  Slowly  but  surely  it  gave  way  to 
the  stea(ly  resistance  and  attack  of  that  virtuous  mind.  Straight¬ 
forward  in  all  his  acts,  he  would  never  condescend  to  employ 
the  common  artifices  of  policy,  which  are  deceits,  hut  restiin*' 
himself  on  the  right  and  the  true,  he  ensured  to  himself  certain 
success. 

^Vc  should  like  some  of  our  sentimental  apologists  for  the 
king  of  Delhi  to  read  the  account  Mr.  Kayo  has  given  us  of  the 
foul  wrongs  that  were  continually  wreaked  upon  some  victim  or 
other  in  that  same  court  during  Metcalfe’s  residence  there. 
Speaking  of  the  policy  which  the  resident  was  attempting  to 
carry  out,  he  tells  us  ;  — 

“  It  was  his  policy,  while  exorcising  firm  control  in  all  matters  of 
essential  importance,  to  abstain  from  meddling  with  jietty  details 
connected  with  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  palace.  But  notliing 
was  more  ditlicult  than  this,  lie  could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  tlie 
reports  of  robbery  and  murder  that  came  to  him  from  that  great  sty 
of  pollution ;  and  yet  he  could  not  deal  with  offences  so  committed 
as  he  would  with  crimes  more  immediately  under  liis  jurisdiction, 
connnitted  in  the  open  city.  Even  the  truth  struggled  out  but  dimly 
from  the  murky  recesses  of  the  palace.  Sometimes  little  things  were 
magnified  and  mystified  into  gigantic  shadows,  which  dissolved  at 
the  touch  of  judicial  inquiry.  At  others  it  was  not  to  bo  doubted 
that  terrible  realities  were  altogether  obscured  and  lost  among  tlie 
swarming  labyriiitlis  of  that  great  building.” — Vol.  I.,  j).  2oG. 

AVc  may  cite,  appropriately,  in  this  place,  a  few  passages  from 
the  minutes  and  letters  of  ^letciilfe,  in  order  to  sliow  his 
enlightened  xietvs  of  government,  and  which,  if  tliey  had 
been  carried  out,  would  in  all  probability  have  prevented  the 
outbreak  of  that  terrible  mutiny,  the  con8e(|ucnces  of  which  we 
slmll  have  to  dt'plore  for  many  a  long  year. 

The  first  relates  to  that  much  vexed  question,  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  zemindars,  or  zumcendars,  as  they  ar(»  called  in 
these  volumes : — 

Admitting,”  says  he,  “that  the  Government  lias  the  property  of 
the  soil,  the  <|uestion  is,  as  the  Government  cannot  occupy  the  land, 
and  as  the  land  rciiuircs  resident  proprietors,  who  are  the  jH‘0])le 
that  next  to  the  Government  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  best  right  ? 
It  is  here  that  the  paramount  claim  of  the  village  zumcendars  may  he 
justly  and  indisputably  contended  for.  WTiat  men  can  have  greater 
rights  than  those  whose  ancestors  have  occupied  the  same  lands  and 
habitations  from  time  immemorial ;  who  live  on  the  soil  (mtirely,  and 
cultivate  it  at  their  own  expense,  and  by  their  own  labour ;  w'lio 
receive  it  by  liereditary  succession  or  by  purcha.se ;  who  leave  it  to 
their  children,  or,  if  reduced  by  necessity,  sell  it  or  mortgage  it ;  or 
if  they  choose,  transfer  it  by  gift  during  their  lives  ?” — \  ol.  1.,  p. 
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Having  argued  for  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  zumcondars, 
he  supposes  that  some  might  object  on  the  ground  of  policy ; 
he  thus  meets  any  such  objection  : — 

“  The  world  is  governed  by  an  irresistible  power,  which  givelh  aiul 
taketh  away  dominion  ;  and  vain  would  be  the  impotent  priidcneo  of 
men  airainsl  the  operations  of  its  Almighty  inlhience. 

.4/7  (hat  rulers  can  do  is  to  merit  dominion  hy  promotinif  the  hap. 
piness  of  those  under  them.  If  we  perform  our  duty  in  this  respect, 
the  gratitude  of  India  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  will  aecom- 
panv  our  name  throughout  all  ages,  whatever  may  be  the  revolutions 
of  futurity ;  but  if  we  withhold  blessings  from  our  subjects  from  a 
seltish  apprehension  of  possible  danger  at  a  remote  period,  wo  shall 
merit  that  reserve  which  time  has  possibly  in  store  for  us,  and  shall 
fall  with  the  mingled  hatred  and  contempt — the  hisses  and  oxem- 
tions  of  mankind.” — \  ol.  1.,  p.  200. 

What  noble  words  are  these !  The  sentence  wo  have 
italicized  is  worthy  of  being  inscribed  on  every  senate-house 
in  the  world  ;  and  delines  the  duty  of  all  governments,  and  the 
(‘ud  of  all  legislation.  We  give  one  more,  as  it  concerns  the 
character  of  our  dominion  in  India: — 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  does  not  shrink  from  brielly  stating 
his  opinion,  that  an  increase  of  onr  army  is  highly  expedient,  and, 
perhaps,  absolutely  neeessarv  for  our  existence  in  India;  and  we  ought 
lo  govern  our  poliey  by  dillercnt  considerations  from  those  which 
regulate  the  orders  of  the  (iovernment  at  home.  Our  power  in 
India  rests  upon  our  military  superiority.  It  has  no  fouiulation  in 

the  nfleetions  of  our  subjects . It  can  only  be  upheld  by  onr 

military  prowess,  and  that  poliey  is  best  suited  to  our  situation  in 
India,  \Nhieh  tends  in  the  greatest  degree  to  increase  our  military 
power  by  all  means  consistent  with  justice.” — Vol.  1.,  pp.  2^7—^. 

\\  e  hav(‘  nut  space  to  follow  him  further  through  the  situa¬ 
tions  he  held  in  India.  lj(‘t  it  sullice  to  say,  that  he  cpiittod 
iKdbi  amid  the  regrets  t)f  all  classes;  that  he  afterwards 
accei>ted  the  political  secretariat  under  Lord  Hastings;  and 
alter  that  proceeded  to  Hyderabad,  as  resident,  where  he  fell 
under  the  temporary  displeasure  of  the  governor- general,  by 
his  manlul  o])position  to  the  vile  practices  of  the  banking-hoiuse 

— which  firm  were  gradually  impoverishing 


resigiuMl,  because  oi  a  slight  which  had  been  put  upon  him  by 
t  le  Hoard  ol  Directors.  During  his  provisional  governor- 
gtmeralshij),  lie  emancipated  the  press — an  act  which  elicited, 


me  .>izain  and  nis  couiUrv 


.  ,  . . jutv  c;  soLxeecieci  iii 

It  ollet'tually,  had  it  not  Ix'en  for  the  unflinching  honesty  of  Sir 
Lharh's  Metcalfe.  He  remained  in  India  until  ho  liad  won  for 
himsell  the  highest  posts  in  the  Govc^rnTnent  !  imd  then  ho 
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not  iVom  the  Board  of  Directors,  this  being  tlie  cause  of  their 
sliglit  towards  him,  but  from  all  classes  of  enlightened  men, 
the  liighest  approbation.  We  must  leave  it  to  Mr.  Kayo  to 
dcscTibe  his  departure  from  Calcutta,  in  the  year  — 


*•11  is  residence  in  Calcutta  was  brief  [Mr.  Kaye  refers  to  the 
tiin(‘  before  his  de])arture,  as  Sir  Charles  had  but  just  returned  from 
A^ra];  but  from  tirst  to  last  it  was  a  great  ovation.  lie  had  taken 
his  passage  for  England  in  a  llristol  ship,  called  the  St.  (leorge. 
The  vessel  was  to  sail  on  the  15th  of  February.  The  interval, 
though  brief,  was  a  busy  one.  Entertainment  followed  entertain- 
)nent — address  followed  addn'ss.  The  cold  season  had  been  one  of 
unusual  animation;  and  jMetcalfo  arrived  to  tind  the  social  energies 
of  his  friends  well  nigh  expended  by  the  constant  demands  that  had 
been  made  upon  them  by  oft-repeated  festivities.  But  his  presence 
was  a  signal  for  renewed  exertion.  There  were  Metcalfe  dinners, 
and  Metcalfe  halls,  and  IMetcalfe  meetings  ;  and  no  one  was  con- 
tentinl  who  had  not  drunk,  or  danced,  or  spoken,  in  honour  of  the 
*honcstest  statesman  we  ever  had,’"’^'  and  the  most  hospitable  and 
loveable  of  men.’* — Vol.  II.,  p.  211. 


He  left  an  Iniluence  for  good  In  India  which  cjin  never  be 
calculated,  and  a  name  which  has  never  been  ecpialled.  And 
this  high  position — to  his  honour  be  it  said — he  attained  solely 
l)y  the  sterling  integrity  of  his  character,  and  the  honesty  of 
his  aims. 

8Ir  (/harles  arrived  In  hhigland,  alter  an  absence  of  thirty'- 
(‘ight  years.  Ills  parents  had  long  ere  this  descended  to  the 


grave. 


1.  f  ' 

Ilis  elder  brother  also  had  died,  hence,  his  title,  Sir 
t/harles.  The  late  king,  however,  subsequently  to  MetcaHe’s 
assumption  of  his  family  honours,  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
distinction  of  a  G.C.H. — no  mean  indication  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  in  England.  Sir  Charles  retired  to 
Clitton,  to  the  residence  of  his  attectionab'  sister,  Mrs.  Smythe, 
intending  and  hoping  to  spend  the  nmiainder  of  his  life  in 
ease,  and  the  society  of  his  friends.  Ibit,  as  all  know,  he  was 
not  allowed  the  sweets  of  repose  for  any  lengthened  period, 
lie  was  soon  asked  to  take  the  governorsliip  of  Jamaica  ; 
whore,  by  his  conciliatory  poliey,  he  did  so  Tiiuch  to  restore  that 
|>eaco,  wlilch  had  been  destroyed  by  the  lerrnent,  conae(|uent 
npoii  tlic  emancipation  of  tlu*  slavcs.f  Dis  policy  was 
dignified  and  firm — wairthy,  in  every  way,  of  the  character 
ho  had  gained  for  himself  in  India.  Jle  completed  his  task, 
and  a  second  time  retired  into  private  life.  Such  a  man,  how- 
<‘ver,  while  life  lasted,  could  be  ill  spared  from  the  si^rvice  ol  his 


Spoech  of  Mr.  Theodore  Dickens. 

t  We  jn’onoiince  no  opinion  upon  tlie  f|iiestion  ;it  issin?^  in  .lamuioa 
'•etween  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  a  section  of  our  inissionaries. 

^^s. — VOL.  IV.  n 
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country,  however  well  Ih'  had  earned  his  rest.  Once  ap^ain  he, 
at  the'  bidding?  of  his  eovcreign,  placed  his  services  at  the 
disposal  of  the  state. 

(Canada  was  the  next  sphere  of  his  p;overnnient.  lie  there 
wielded  the  sword  of  authority  with  the  same  dignity  and 
righteousness.  The  colony  at  that  time  w'as  in  a  transition 
state ;  there  w  as  a  conflict  between  the  governor  and  his 
council.  I)ut  w’iso  w’as  his  demeanour — firm,  but  just ;  a  stern 
upholder  of  the  privileges  of  the  crown,  but  a  respect  fid 
obsi^rver  of  the  rights  of  the  peo])le.  He  was  sullering  at  this 
time  under  a  severe  malady  in  his  cheek,  which  w^as,  indeed, 
grmlually  eating  away  his  life.  The  salvation  of  his  life  hade 
him  retire;  duty  exhorted  him  to  remain,  and  duty  never 
appi'aled  to  him  in  vain.  He  remained  till  the  danger  which 
impended  over  the  colony  was  past ;  till  the  ship  had  passed 
the  breakers,  and  liad  the  opi'ii  sea,  unstillcd  though  tliat  was, 
before  her.  His  conduct  won  for  him  the  approbation  of  liis 
sovereign  and  her  ministers.  The  (Jueen  manifested  ('special 
soliciliule  on  his  behalf.  A  pierage  w^as  conferred  upon  him : 
he  W’as  now  Lord  Metcalfe  of  Fern  Hill ;  and  he  then  returned 
to  England  to  die,  having  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  and,  throughout  his  wdiole  career,  maintained  a 
spotless  fame.  (.)f  his  boundless  generosity  and  self-sacritice 
W’e  cannot  spi'ak ;  but  we  will  conclude  our  ])ap('r  by  latticing 
his  (h'ath — when  the  veteran  statesman,  who  had  been  exposed 
to  all  the  evil  influences  of  an  Eastern  life,  pn^pared  himself,  as 
a  little  child,  to  depart  to  his  blather’s  home. 

His  end  w'as  drawing  near;  so  rapid  were  the  advances  his 
malady  made.  He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  s('e  a  little  girl, 
a  daughter  of  his  friend.  Colonel  Higginson.  She  came 


“And  Pju'nt  much  of  her  time  in  IVretealfe’s  room,  reading  thi' 

SiTlpturi's  to  him  every  dav . This  child  of  seven  vears  read 

God’s  bl  <‘ssed  word  to  tlu‘  dying  statesman,  and  ho  receiv('d  the  glad 

tidings  of  salvation  as  a  little  child . lie  had  an  abiding  sense 

of  the  rllii  •acy  of  the  atonement.  He  rested  all  his  hopes  ou  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.” — Vol.  11.,  p.  I  Pl. 

1  bus  ho  (lied :  a  pattern  statesman,  and  a  child  of  God. 
May  England  never  want  for  sueh-like  sons  ! 


PHIUP  PATERNOS'rKU. 


Art.  IV.—IMIILIP  l^ATERNOSTKU. 

Philip  Paternoster.  A  Tract  ariau  Love  Story.  Ly  au  Ex-Pusoyite. 

London:  Bentlev.  1858. 

AVhaTO'kr  exception  wo  inip^lit  take  to  that  anomalous  entity, 
yclept  the  religions  ?iore/,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  its  eccle¬ 
siastical  congener  aliould  lie  open  to  the  same  objections.  A 
little  drollery,  somewhat  of  high  colouring,  and  exaggeration 
both  of  feeling  and  fact  in  connexion  with  the  latter,  embellish 
or  ridicide  only  matters  of  form,  and  endangi'r  in  no  rc'spect 
our  reverence  for  things  sacred  and  divine.  The  one  relate 
chiefly  to  foibles,  the  other  to  grave  spiritual  realities;  hence 
we  indulge  ourse  lves  in  playing  with  externals,  while  we  veil  our 
faces  before  the  majesty  of  religion.  This  distinction  is  our 
unvarnished  reason  (not  our  apology,  lor  it  needs  none)  for 
introducing  to  our  readers  a  lew  of  the  fo])])('ries  of  Tracta- 
rianism,  as  set  forth  in  an  amusing  and  gra])lnc  manner  by  the 
author  of  “  Philip  Paternoster,”  the  anti-Tractarian  fiction 
now  l)(‘fore  ns.  Writtem  by  a  ])orson  who  has  threaded  the 
labyrinth  and  come  back,  tlie  work  conlirms  our  long-seated 
conviction  that  it  is  not  on  the  more  serious  natures  amongst 
us  that  Po]H‘ry  pro])er,  or  Popery  s])iirious,  makes  its  most 
ready  impression  ;  but  rather  on  light,  volatile  dispositions, 
who  like  to  (t(p  their  religion,  like  any  other  task,  not  feel  it, 
and  who  wisli  to  make  that  task  in  the  doing  of  it  as  pic¬ 
turesque  and  graceful  as  they  can,  that  it  may  be  light  and 
ydeasant  to  themselves,  and  attract  the  observation  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  others.  A  few  serious  and  saturnine  mediievalists  will 
doubtless  here  and  there  be  nud  with,  and  these  at  last  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  reach  the  goal  to  which  they  tend,  ensconcing  themselves 
eventually  in  the  niche  of  some  monastic  cell,  dark  and  hard 
us  their  ascetic  idiosyncraev  ;  but  the  gcmerality  ol  (‘onverts, 
first,  to  the  modilied  Komanism  ol*  St.  Barnabas,  and,  after¬ 
wards,  to  the  pronounc('d  liomanism  of  the  Se(*  of  Westminster, 
will  b(‘  found  to  be  ol*  the  class  indicated — shallow  natures,  over¬ 
laid  with  empty  sentiment  as  <listinguished  from  sensibility, 
whose  eye  can  reach  no  dee])e]*  than  tlie  surface  of  things,  and 
whoso  religion  is  more  a  fashion  and  habit  than  an  exj)erionce 
of  the  awakened  soul.  To  illustrate  this  view"  w"e  shall  indulge 
ourselves  w"ith  a  picture  oi*  two  from  this  amusing  novel,  dis¬ 
claiming  any  higher  ohject  than  the  enteitainmcnt  of  ouf 
readers  with  the  absurd  it  i(‘s  of  a  very  silly  set  of  irion,  and  the 
Warning  which  our  sense  of  ridicule  conveys  against  tho  follies 
hy  w  hich  thev  have  been  misled. 
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The  leanings  towards  picturesque  faiths  and  worships  avf' 
things  rather  to  be  guarded  against  narrowly,  than  to  be  indis- 
eriminately  indulged.  The  wiser,  deeper,  and  more  thought¬ 
ful  natures,  arc  thase  whicli  least  need  or  care  for  imposing 
adjuncts,  and  sensible  aids  of  public  worship.  If  we  must, 
indeed,  choose  In'tween  them,  a  (Juaker  bareness  of  ornament 
is  letter,  safer,  more  S(*riptural  and  satisfactory — than  a  large 
ceremonial,  tine  shows,  “  men-singers,  and  women-singi'rs,  and 
the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  musical  instruments,  and  that 
of  all  sorts.”  AVe  desire  to  put  on  record  our  deliberate  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  not  the  most  earnest,  devout,  and  spiritually- 
minded  of  any  community,  who  are  loudest  in  their  clamour 
for  magnificent  churches  and  a  more  splendid  ritual — but 
rather  those  who  are  the  reverse  of  these.  In  such  iiuitters 
we  are  not  strait-laced — but  neither  are  we  loose-principled. 
VV  e  see  no  objection  to  organs  and  chants,  wisely  and  devoutly 
usimI  ;  but  we  do  see  a  great  (>vil  in  supposing  painted  windows 
an  offering  acceptable  to  (lod;  taper  spires  elevation  of  soul  to 
Heaven  ;  stalls,  in  the  jdaee  of  pews,  stepping-stones  in  the 
upward  way;  and  harp  and  organ,  harmonium,  and  responsive 
song  the  necessary’  utterance,  or  even  awakeners,  of  devout 
;is^)iration.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  eases  relating  to  divine 
things,  we  must  observe  that  divinest.  feature  of  our  divine 
religion  —  ro  iiriuKtc — the  “moderation”  wliicb  the  apostle 
enjoins  \n)on  the  Pliilippians.  In  Christianity  it  is  beyond  all 
other  things  remarkable  how  little  is  strictly^  prescribed  to  us — 
how  rarely  wo  are  tied  down  to  literal  observance;  the  Holy 
flhost  seeming  to  think  that  a  renewed  heart  may  be  safely 
trusted  both  with  its  eonduct  of  life  and  its  ordinal  of  wor^hi]). 
This  is  a  l(‘sson  of  ebarity  toward  those  who  differ  from  us  in 
non-essentials,  but  it  is  also  an  appeal  to  the  governing  ]n*ln- 
ciplo  of  human  life,  that  common  sense  and  that  litness  of  m(*aiis 


to  ends,  without  which  “  nothing  is  good,  notliing  strong."'  lu 
all  questions  relating  to  public  worsliip  and  the  a])purtcnan«'cs 
thereof,  if  we  adhere  to  the  apostle's  vpieihea  we  siiall  n»>i 
greatly  err.  It  is  but  the  Pagan  poet’s  in  vieilio  tn 
this. 


Having  delivered  our  soul  of  its  burden  on  this  bead,  w* 
pro<‘wl  to  cull  a  speeimon  or  two  illustrative  of  tlie  genus  fnll- 
blowii  1  raetarian,  that  our  readers  may’  at  once  laugh  a*  tli(‘ 
folly  of  clerical  masquerade,  and  be  admonished  wlicnuinto  ilu* 
buds  of  ecclesiastical  fo])pery  may  grow.  To  begin  at  tin* 
beginning,  with  the  ordination  of  the  hero,  who  is  one  of 
twenty  niore  sensible  and  ordinary  men,  he  being  the  only 

Tractarian  eeeentrie  of  the  score,  we  read  : _ 

He  einerfjed  from  the  little  knot  of  his  compeers  with  a  fric 
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iiiauly  step,  and  knelt  gracefully  before  tlio  biabop  in  Ins  appointed 
turn*  When,  too,  lu'  rose  from  his  knees,  and  returned  to  his  place, 
with  all  the  weighty  responsibility  of  his  new  calling  fresh  upon  him, 
he  displayed  to  those  many  gazers  a  countenance  still  calm  and  col¬ 
lected,  though  the  downcast  eyes  and  clasped  hands  betokened  any¬ 
thing  rather  tlian  absence  of  appreciation  of  his  then  position. 
Without  being,  perliaps,  strictly  liandsome,  he  was  a  man  that,  iu 
any  case,  could  not  fail  to  interest  a  beholder.  The  face  was 
decidedly  intellectual,  and  not  destitute  of  manly  beauty  ;  but  there 
was  just  a  tinge  of  alfectation  in  the  arrangement  of  those  physical 
adornments  that  perhaps,  in  the  slightest  degree,  detracted  from  the 
untjucstionable  advantages  evident  in  his  outer  man.  Nature  had 
tinted  his  face  with  some  of  her  most  delicate  colours.  Jn  an  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  you  could  perceive  he  was  singularly  pale,  and  the  flush 
tliat  now  tinged  his  cheek  was  j)erceptibly  transient,  and  due  to  the 
excitement  of  the  time  and  circumstance.  Jlis  hair,  which  was  very 
dark,  almost  black,  was  too  long  for  a  man,  and  parted  <piite  in  the 
middle,  whilst  it  streamed  down  his  back  like  the  portraits  of 
Edward  Irving.  He  wore  large  whiskers,  such  as  one  generally 
secs  associated  with  that  hybrid  animal  termed  by  young  ladies  *a 
duck,’  but,  in  more  common  parlance,  designated  a  fop.  Altogether, 
he  had,  naturally  sj)eaking,  very  many  of  the  elements  of  the  pet 
parson  in  him.  A  good  deal  of  this,  however,  was  taken  off  by  his 
<lrcss,  which  was  singularly  clerical.  The  (‘oat  collar  stood  stiff  and 
erect  as  a  Quaker’s.  The  waistcoat  was  buttoned  tiglitly  up  to  his 
neck,  and  might,  had  he  been  so  dispos(*d,  have  saved  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  under-linen.  The  shirt,  if  iiuh'cd  such  existed,  was  devoid  of 
<*ollar,  and  just  the  smallest  amount  of  very  narrow  white  tie  was 
visible  above  the  vest ;  w  hilst  the  bands,  of  the  minutest  possible 
size,  lent  their  silent  evidence,  along  with  the  more  speaking  emblems 
of  the  young  clergyman’s  attire,  that  he  who  had  so  curtailed  their 
dimensions,  leaned  rather  to  Jtome  than  (leneva.  In  a  word,  JNlr. 
l*aternoster  was  made  up  (by  C’ox  and  Co.)  very  ecclesiastically 
indeed ;  and,  though  there  was  nothing  positively  ouira  in  his 
exterior,  yet,  had  you  met  him  in  the  street,  you  might  have  told  at 
a  glance  that  he  didn’t  take  in  the  liccord^  or  incline  to  the  Bible 
Society.  Add  to  these  details  that  Philip  was  tall  and  slender,  and 
looked  somewhere  about  his  real  age — twenty-five— and  you  have  as 
<‘omplcte  a  picture  of  him  as  is  necessary  for  the  present. 

“  And  now,  the  special  ordination  service  being  concluded,  that  con¬ 
gregation  arched  round  the  Table  of  Love;,  and  in  partaking  of  the 
broken  bread  and  tlu^  sacred  cup,  added  the  most  ap[)ropriate  sequel 
to  a  ceremony  w  hich  had  all  along  been  imposing,  thrilling,  majestic ; 
and  most  so  from  its  very  calmness  and  traiuiudlity. 

“The  entire  service  w  as  now  concluded,  and  most  of  the  people  had 
left  the  chapel  before  Philip  rose  from  his  knees  on  the  steps  of  the 
communion  table,  or,  as  he  would  have  said,  ‘  the  altar.*  He  had 
studiously  presented  himself  among  the  very  last  batch  of  communi¬ 
cants,  though  all  the  other  new  ly-ordaincd  had,  as  was  usual,  been 
the  first  recipients.  In  fact,  the  general  congregation  waited  some 
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tow  minutes  tor  riiilip  to  "o  up  in  liis  turn ;  and  more  than  one  ot 
his  brother  candidates,  on  oi)servin"  the  pause  created  by  Ids  han;i;in^ 
back,  had  iHid<;ed  him,  in  the  idea  that  lie  was  labourini^  under 
absence  of  mind.  Ibit  he  merely  nntolded  his  hands,  and  unclosed 
his  eyes  for  an  instant,  as  he  said,  ‘  1  preter  to  remain,’  and  then 
relapsed  into  that  posture  ot  utter  vacuity  and  liclplessness,  which 
youthful  'rractariaiis  seem  to  suppose  an  index  of  humility  on  their 
*[>art.  Doubtless  with  the  same  juirpost*  in  his  mind,  he  waited 
until  the  last  half-dozen  knelt  at  the  rails,  and  then  drew  all  eyes 
towards  him  l)v  takin*;  his  plaee  in  the  midst  of  the  ])ew-opt'ners, 
vergers,  and  servants  of  the  bishop.  Jtoubtless,  we  rt‘p(‘at,  in  all 
this,  the  idea  most  jirominent  in  the  young  man’s  mind  was  humility, 
and  the  levelling  of  all  human  distinctions  at  such  a  time  and  e(‘le- 
bration  ;  but  the  only  perceptible  r(‘sidt  was,  that  the  bishop  looked 
infinitely  pained  at  this  violation  of  order  ;  the  otlu*r  candidates  felt, 
if  they  did  not  exhibit,  great  disgust  at  the  assumption  of  such 
singular  virtiu',  on  the  part  of  one  of  their  number ;  whilst,  of  the 
congregation,  sonu'  thought  Philip  nervous,  most  of  them  set  him 
down  as  (  ccmitric,  and  (‘V(‘n  those  who  fathomed  his  motive,  (pies- 
tioned  within  themselves  whether  he  would  not  have  been  awfully 
irate,  had  the  bishop’s  groom,  an  hour  afterwards,  dared  to  address 
him  as  *  a  man  and  a  brother.’  Ihnlip,  howevm’,  remained  com¬ 
placently  on  his  knees  during  the  entire  post -communion,  the  ollicials 
of  tlic  cliapi'l  doing  the  same,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  dared 
not  stir  until  ‘a  minister’  should  std  them  the  example;  and  thus 
they  lu'came  unconsciously'  and  uncomfortal>ly  orthodox,  their 
unusual  position  remli*ring  them  about  as  mueh  at  ease  as  those  who 
lie  on  the  proverbial  bi‘d  of  thorns.  Phili[)  remaiiual  so  long  on  his 
knees  aft(*r  t  lu*  conclusion, that  all  the  people  had  hdl  the  cha[)el  before 
he  showi'd  any’  symptoms  ot‘  locomotit)n,  and  (‘ven  then  he  had  to 
receive  a  gt'iith*  hint  from  tiu'  bisho[)’s  vergi*r,  that  his  lordship  was 
anxious  to  leavt*  tlu‘  communion  tabh*,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  owing 
to  tlu*  intiM’vent ion  of  his  bodv  at  the  little  gate  in  tlu'  rails  which 
served  lor  tlu*  ingress  and  egress  of  the  otliciating  clergv.” 

Now,  in  writing  this,  let  it  not  ho  supposed  for  one  instant, 
that  true  devotion  is  hidng  turned  into  ridicule,  or  evidences  oi 
genuine  piety*  ri'ceived  witli  scorn.  The  question  raist'd  is  this: 
are  siudi  outward  nianifestations  really*  dt'votional  when  they 
ari'  carried  to  an  extmil  which  reinb'rs  them  obsc'rvable,  and 
draws  all  ey  es  upon  such  as  indulge  them  t  Do  they  not 
ml  her  tlnunsidves  become,  and  do  they*  not  stani])  the  system 
whi('li  rt'cognisi‘s  them  tis,  a  religious  ecc('ntricitv  ^ 

It  may  not  be  idh‘  to  tollow  the  two  dignitarit'S  for  an  instant 
into  the  vestry*,  just  so  tar  as  to  (piote  their  practical  comments 
on  the  y*oung  clergyman's  behaviour. 

‘‘Extraordinary  young  man,  that,' inv  lord,’  observed  the 
biBhop.  '  ‘ 
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**  ‘  Eccentric,’  replied  liis  lordship,  ‘  but  no  doubt  earnest.  Not 
jvltogether  extraordinary.  Tlie  epidemic,  utter  a  lull,  is  very  prevalent 
again  just  iu)\v.  He  will  i^row  out  ot*  it ;  at  least,  I  hope  so.  I  trust 
wlieii  I  come  to  licens(‘  him  to-morrow,  1  shall  find  be  is  to  be  cuiiite 
in  some  |)0[)ulous  parish,  where  he  will  have  plenty  to  do,  and  no 
time  to  dream.  The  “  Anglo-C^ilholic  ”  ('pidiunic  is  the  very  reverse 
of  its  physical  type.  It  is  cunMl  by  a  smoky  atmosphen*,  and  a 
densely-crowdial  |)()pulaliou.  It  nourishes  most, and  spnauls  its  virus 
best  in  West-end  Loiulou  districts,  and  picturesque  rural  sinecures. 
Work  is  the  thing  to  cure  this  young  man.’  ” 

When  llie  other  young  clergy  dined  together  on  the  day  of 
their  ordination,  IMiilip,  too  ascetic  for  carnal  indidgences, 
bound  himself  to  a  rigid  last  till  twtlve  o’clock  that  night, 
spending  the  interval  at  afternoon  worship  in  the  catlicdral,  at 
even-song  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city,  and  in  liis  bi'd- 
room  in  sleep  and  tears.  Hut  the  fixed  hour  of  ndease  having 
arrived,  with  all  the  alacrity  for  food  of  a  fasting  Mussulman  at 
liis  Ramadan,  ^Ir.  Paternoster  throws  olf  the  eremite  along  with 
his  clerical  garb,  and  proceeds  to  the  dining-room  to  join  his 
friends. 

“  He  cast  aside  his  clerical  attire,  arrayed  himself  in  hoating 
irowsers  of  white  llaunel,  a  pca-jack(‘t  wilh  gilt  buttons,  a  wide¬ 
awake  hat,  and  otlu‘r  articles  wiiich  he  had  brought  away  from  college 
to  be  kept  (but  never  worn)  in  memory  oi’  old  times.  Having  com¬ 
pleted  his  toilette,  he  skipped  down  the  stairs,  cntiu’cd  the  room  with 
a  bounce,  struck  a  tlu'atrical  attitiuh*,  was  vociferously  received  by  a 
jovial  assembly,  and  was  soon  oc'cupii'd  wilh  tlu'  kidneys,  cf  tains  in 
lUis.  As  the  linal  merry  meeting  of  so  many  merry  men,  the  ban¬ 
quet  was  long  protracti'd,  and  marked  by  much  joviality;  and  the 
lust  domeslic  who  retireil  on  Monday  morning  In  ard  Philip  Pater¬ 
noster’s  lint‘  tenor  voice  chanting,  co// Tom  Moore’s  ajipro- 
priate  melody, — 

One  bumpiM*  at  [larling — though  many 
Have  circled  th(‘  hoard  .^inei*  \\c  met, 

'!’hi‘  fnll(‘st,  lh(‘  sadde>l  of  any 

RcMuains  to  be  crown’d  hv  ns  yet.’  ’ 

This  scone  is  truly  a  contrast  to  that,  of  tlio  oidlnation,  and 
would  so(‘m  a  blot  on  tlio  surcoat  ol’  Anglo-Oatliolology.  Jhit 
It  is  not  so;  they  arc  w'ovcni  of  the  same  w'ool.  Our  autlior 
explains  the  sei'ining  difficulty  thus:  — 

‘‘Open-hearted,  frank,  and  amiable,  [Philip]  liad,  almost  up  to  the 
time  of  taking  his  digree,  Ixam  chara(teri/.<‘d  chielly  by  his  boyish 
and  boisterous  gaiety.  So  iimoecrit  was  he,  that  not  one  of  what  are 
vulgarly  termed  the  ‘  manly  ’  vice.s,  were  ever,  (‘veii  by  the  laintest 
imputation,  associated  with  his  name.  Hut,  at  the  same  time,  he 
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was  juvenile  in  his  positive,  as  well  as  his  negative,  nualitioa.  lit- 
would  bask  a  whole  day  in  the  sunshine,  either  in  tlie  gardens  or  the 
fields,  insensible  to  the  charms  of  cricketing,  boating,  or  bathing. 
In  less  genial  weather  he  could  amuse  himself  quite  well  for  a  whole 
atlernoon  in  a  single  staircase,  shouting  and  singing  on  the  stairs, 
paying  a  casual  visit  to  some  occupant  of  rooms  thereon,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  varying  the  amusement  by  addressing  innocuous  remarks 
from  tlic  w  indow*  to  little  boys  and  old  ladies  in  the  street,  or  hailing 
scouts  unnecessarilv,  if  his  look-out  commanded  the  quad.  That  was 
the  sort  of  being  Philip  was  up  to  a  certain  date:  weak,  no  doubt; 
hut  very  harmless,  and  in  character  certainly  unblemished.  And 
how,  it  "may  be  asked,  did  such  a  man  as  this  become  inoculated 
w  ith  'JVactarianism  ?  As  far  as  the  w  riter  has  been  able  to  trace  a 
law  in  this  erratic  system — in  so  fiir  as  any  one  class  of  character  in 
particular  has  seemed  to  him  to  dis])lay  sympathies  for,  and  sponta¬ 
neous  adaptations  to,  Tractarianism — it  has  been  the  class  usually 
termed  frivolous  or  volatile  ;  the  class  in  which  puerility  trenches  on 
mature  years;  whose  amiability  has  resulted  very  much  from  their 
indisposition  to  otfend  ;  and  w  hose  innocence  has  rather  depended 
on  the  absmicc'  of  tenqitation  from  without  than  on  any  inner  pow'er 
to  resist  it  if  present.” 

This  explanation  entirely  accords  with  our  own  exjieric'iice, 
which  has  ever  found  the  most  serious  minds  in  alliance  with 
a  metaphysical  Geneva,  rather  tlian  coquetting  wdtli  a  material 
Koine.  <  )ur  young  curate’s  first  morning  at  Flow  ertield  is 
amusingly  jiouiirayed.  About  to  sleep  at  the  rectory  the  night 
before,  Philip  has  mistaken  his  rector’s  intimation  of  family 
prayers  in  the  morning  for  daily  matins  at  church. 

Philip  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  if  there  were  a  daily  service, 
it  woidd  ht*  usual  for  the  otliciating  clergy  to  go  to  church  in  ])roper 
I'cclesiastieal  costume,  that  is,  in  cassock  and  treneher-cap  ;  and  the 
canonical  petticoat  in  <|uestion  is  exci'cdingly  convenient  for  covering 
a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  way  of  a  hasty  toilette.  ’Phis  dress  he 
accordingly  assunu'd  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and,  though  ho  won* 
derctl  to  hear  no  bell  chiming,  yet,  as  his  watch  informed  him  the 
hour  of  prayer  was  close  at  hand,  down-stairs  he  sallied. 

‘“It’s  a  pity,’  he  said  to  himself, ‘the  bells  don’t  chime.  It 
would  be  so  etleetive,  even  if  it  isn’t  necessary  to  summon  the  cou* 
gregation.’ 

“  Not  knowing  precisely  where  he  was  likely  to  find  the  rector  in 
the  house,  he  determined  to  make  straight  for  the  church,  and  await 
him  there.  A  girl  was  cleaning  the  door-sti*p  as  he  emerged  upon 
the  lawn,  and  the  aborigine  stared  as  none  but  a  thorough-bn'd 
West-of-Koglander  row  stare  at  the  unwonted  spectacle  presented  by 
Philip  in  his  canonical  costume,  lie  set  her  amazement  down,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  mere  tact  of  his  being  a  stranger,  and  soon  found  himself 
:it  the  wicket  of  the  churchyard  green.  It  was  locked. 

.  **  *  Dear  me,  how*  extraordinary  !’  he  muttered.  ‘  But  perhaps  tins 
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isi  all  arrangement  to  keep  children  out  of  the  cluirehyard  during 
matins.  I’m  not  (piite  sure  whether  it  isn’t  a  violation  of  order,  but 
ril  even  try  my  gymnastics  and — * 

*•  Young  and  active,  Philip  was  soon  over  the  gate,  and  en  route  for 
the  chureh ;  when  a  voice,  which,  though  it  was  not  ecclesiastical, 
was  also  certainly  not  civil,  assailed  him  from  a  neighbouring  held, 
where  the  sexton  was  digging  potatoes. 

**  ‘  Jloi,  hoi !  young  vcller,  where  be  you  a  ipcain  to 
Perhaps  not  ejuite  aware  of  the  ])urport  of  the  sexton’s  iiujuiry, 
Philip  advanced  to  the  boundary  hedge,  and  summoned  the  oiUcial 
to  him.  The  boor  being  now  evidently  impressed  with  a  salutary 
awe,  Philip  ventured  on  a  ministerial  exordium, — 

‘“My  good  man,’  (young  parsons  always  begin  so.)  ‘are  yon  a 
native  of  Plowertield  r’ 

‘“  \oa,  7Air.  1  wur  a-born  up  to  Zidercomhe,  up  thur  top  o’ th’ 
hill,  whur  you  do  zee  them  ther  stacks  yaiuler.’ 

‘‘Not  being  particularly  anxious  to  ascertain  the  shrine  of  the 
nativity,  Philip  cheeked  him. 

*  Hut  you  live  here  ?  * 

*“l)  ’is.  1  be  zexton  o’  Flowerfleld.’ 

‘“Then  have  the  goodness  to  understand  that  I  am  one  of  the 
[>riests  of  this  church,  and — what  are  you  laughing  at,  sir  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Why,  zur,  ye  be  a-jokin’  I,  I  do  think.  We’ve  got  two  ministers 
— two  pa’sons  we  do  mostly  call  ’em — and  a  clerk  and  a  zexton 
(that’s  I),  at  these  ’ere  ehiirch  ;  but  we  ain’t  got  no  priestes.  I’ve 
a-heerd  the  Catholics  do  havii  priestes,  but — ’ 

“‘Well,  and  are  you  not  a  Catholic?’  ask('d  Philip,  with  the 
usual  orthodox  pedantry. 

“‘O  no,  we  be  Church  o’  Kngland.  I  thought  you  were  a-mi.s- 
takin’  w'o,  beeos  you  got  they  vunny  elotlu's  on.  Ax  your  pardon, 
/ur,  if  I  bo  wrong.’  ” 

The  furniture  of  tlie  eurate’.s  private  apartnients  wms  in  har¬ 
mony  with  his  eech'siastieal  views.  Let  us  tak(‘  a  peep  into  liis 

Cratorv.' ’ 

* 

“He  opened  the  door,  and  displayed  the  little  chamber  fitted  with 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  praver.  The  window  had  been  bricked  and 
hoarded  up,  so  as  to  form  a  lancet,  wherein  was  inserttnl  a  trans¬ 
parency  of  ISt.  Philip,  w  ho,  of  cour.se,  by  virtue  of  liis  name,  was  our 
hero’s  patron  saint.  A  coloured  sanctuary  lamp  hung  suspended 
troin  the  ceiling, and  was  to  burn  continually;  whilst  the  whole  place 
'vas  already  fragrant  w  ith  the  fumes  of  incense.  There  was  a  minia¬ 
ture  altar  raised  on  a  foot-pace,  and  a  little  brazen  desk  thereon,  sup¬ 
ported  an  illiuninated  manual  of  private  d(‘Votions.  The  eontonts 
of  the  ‘  Curate's  Pocket  Communion’  were  also  ilisplayed  to  view 
there;  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  Iarg(*  standard  erueitix. 
fhe  walls  were  hung  with  curtains  of  ecclesiastical  drapery,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  anti-elimax  of  a  shower-bath  in  the  corner, 
the  whole  thing  would  have  been  a  gem  in  its  way.  I’liis  was 
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PhilipV  oratory.  Alas,  tlieii,  for  those  who,  in  olden  tilings,  had 
prnved  in  the  wild  desert,  or  in  the  lions’  den,  or  the  lierv  furnace, 
or  the  whale’s  bidlv,  iinsnrronnded  by  such  adjuncts  of  prayer! 
Why  ha<l  eriud  fate  east  the  lot  ot  hlijah,  ot  liaiiiel,  of  Peter  in 
such  nunott*  days,  en*  the  decorative  art  ot  the  nineteenth  ctMiturv 
supplied  tlu'in  with  material  to  litt  their  souls  to  (iod  ?  ()  what 

Ji  pretty  poor  burlescpie  was  here  on  that  connniinion  of  the  crca- 
tun*  with  the  (Veator!  A\  ho  ot  the  ^reat  and  good  oiu's  of  old 
ever  iHM'ded  th(*se  sensible  stimuli  for  their  burd(‘ned  hearts?  Think 
of  Him  whose  life  was  a  practical  answer  to  the  demand,  ‘Lord, 
teach  ns  to  pray!’  When'  did  11 K  pray?  Often,  we  must  Ixdieve, 
in  the  earj)entt*r*s  shed  at  Xa/.areth;  often  in  the  wild  dt'sert  of 
(Juarantaria  ;  often  and  often,  as  we  know,  upon  the  bleak  and  soli¬ 
tary  mountain-top;  thriec'  in  the  bitt(‘r,  blood-stained  garden;  onc«‘ 
upon  tlu'  tret^  of  shame  its(*lf.  'Phus  t  ’ly  Master  taught  t  lu'e  to  ])ray. 
How  art  thou  following  in  those*  footprints,  when,  to  raise  thy  spirit 
to  heave!!,  thou  net'dt'st  the  artistic  intluenees  of  tiiy  perfumed  ora¬ 
tory  ?  lie*  badi*  tlu*e  pray  in  thy  clos(*t — true.  Hut  lie  bade  thee 
pray,  as  He  bade  thee  worshij)  and  fast — ‘in  spirit,’  and  not  as  do 
the  hypoeriti's;  not  with  accessor  es  that  migid;  be  sctui  of  men; 
with  th(*  beauty  of  holiness  within,  rather  than  fantastic  phylacteries 
without.” 


Willi  such  an  inauguration  we  are  prepared  for  a  turthcr 
development  of  Mr.  I’ati'i'iioster’s  Tractarianisin,  and  to  follow 
him  to  a  service  in  the  West -end  of  Ijondon,  a  portrait  for 
which  the  ceremonial  at  St.  Barnabas  might  have  furnished  the 
original. 


The  communi(!n  service  is  preeedi'd  hv  an  Introli .  d’his  is  com¬ 
posed  ot  suit  able  words,  set  by  Phili[)  liimself,  to  tlu*  air  ot  the 
Kussiaii  Xatioiial  Anthem.  Philip  has  outgrown  the  incipii'iit  form 
ot  1  raetariauism — rubrical  sti*ictness — and  is  eclectic  (‘uough  to  have 
old  Ihnvlaud  HilP  s  opini(!u  about  not  giving  the  devil  all  the  good 
tunes.  Standing  on  tlu*  hii:hi‘st  st(‘p  of  the  altar,  the  lu'V.  Stephen 
(Iregory  shouts  tlu*  ( ’ommandments  (on  (1)  liki*  a  musical  Moses; 
Philip  kn(*cls  on  the  low(*st  sti‘p;  and  again  tlu*  choir  siug  tlie 
Ayr/V  to  a  harmonizc<i  adaptation  of  Anna’s  prayer  in  ‘  p’n'isclditz.’ 
This  goes  \\ ondertnllv.  A  Xie(*ne  ere(*d  follows.  X»)lict*s  of  saints 
days  tt)r  tlu*  w»*t*k  ensuing  are  givt*n  out  as  *  being  commanded  hv  Tilt 
(  iiriU'H  to  l)t*  kept  holy;’  and  llu*n  Phili[)  mounts  the  ptilpit,  tn 
sott  music;  without  prayer  or  prelude  eiuiueiates  a  tt*xt ;  preaches 
for  a  «|uartt*r  ot  an  hour — rather  less;  again  descends,  to  imisicHl 
strains;  whilst  tlu*  iucumheut  proceeds  with  the  olfertory.  1  he 
sonti*uee  (i()d  is  not  !mrigl!te(!us  is  turned  into  a  short  and  not 
inappropriate  .•mthem  ;  the  prayer  for  the  (’hureli  Alilitant  follows, 
with  a  very  long  pause  at  the  place  where  tlie  ‘  faithful  departed’ 
are  spoken  (d.  I  he  clergy  and  non-communieants  then  leave  the 
ehiip«‘l.  \V  ,*  remain. 

I  he  sacred  yt*ss(*ls  are  rovcrcntiallv  arranged  for  communion. 
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[Tho  or<^anist]  Mr.  ^lolo  is  triumphniit  in  ‘  llo  sliall  food  His  Hook 
ami  all  prooooils  as  horotot’oro,  until  tho  ooiisi'oratlon,  in  which  the 
inciimhont’s  voice  is  no  lonujor  stentorian,  hut  entirely  iiiaudibh*, 
while  the  curate  is  ]irostrate  on  his  taet\  and,  from  tlu'  body  of  tlu' 
chapel,  looks  like  a  bundle  of  clotlu‘s  iji'ttiu^  ready  for  the  wash  on  a 
Moudav  moruiiiuf.  d'he  pat('u  and  chalio(‘are  uudisi^uisedly  elevated, 
and  the  consecrated  eleuumts  dilii^i'utly  viuled.  'I'he  clergy,  choir, 
and  n'lnnauts  of  tlu‘  cougn'gation  communicate;  the'  boys  singing  a 
translation  of  the  'Ihiifinn  rroo  in  tin*  softc'st  pianissimo.  Tin*  chalice, 
it  is  observed,  never  (piits  t in*  grasp  of  the  vonng  ministrant.  'flu* 
hand  of  a  single  sister  seems  to  shake  verv  much  as  sin*  n‘C(‘ives  it 
from  him.  A  jubilant  hurst  of  song  fi’om  full  choir  signali/<‘s  tin* 
Gloria  in  .Kvorltiia,  'fhe  rt‘maining  t'h'im'nts  a?*t*  rc'verentially 
consumed;  the  vi'ssels  cleain*d  at  the  altar;  the  little  proc(*ssion 
leaves  the  chapel  in  ordi'r  as  it  (‘utt'ivd,  and  with  a  n‘vt‘rt‘nt  bow 
from  each  inemher  to  tln^  saert'd  table.  .Mr.  MoU^  works  tlu^  bcllows- 
blower  well  nigh  to  distraetion  in  his  dual  lialh‘lnjah  chorus,  and 
the  cch‘hration  is  ov(‘r. 

‘“AV'cll,  ^Ir.  Mole,  how  do  yon  think  it  wentr’ — tin*  invariable 
demand  aft(*r  a  choral  servic(' — said  Philip,  as  tin^  organist  came  in 
rubbifig  his  hands. 

‘“La!  I  tinmght  ’twas  beautiful,’  replied  .Mr.  M oh*,  ceasing  to 
rub  his  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  scratch  his  head.” 

Now,  bating  tlic  dash  of  carieatun*  in  this  picture,  it  is  (b'plor- 
ably  true  in  substance — tin*  most  solemn  acts  ot‘  wjnsliip  turned 
into  mysterious  stage-])lay,  and  ;i  ])aint‘nl  j)r('d(nninance  of  self 
governing  the  r(*j)r(\st‘ntati()n.  I  bit  tlu'.se  sci'iii's  ari^  as  yet  rare 
in  Kngland,  and  we  tiaist  in  (Jod  they  will  be  rarer  still.  Idu* 
cliief  actors  in  them  are  w('ak  and  deluded  nn'ii,  although  we 
cannot  for  a  inonu'iit  doubt  tliat  rfesnits  behind  the  canvas  pull 
the  wares  and  direct  tin*  niovi'ments  of  the  pnpp(*ts.  Our  con¬ 
fidence  is  that  the  sound  I’roteslanlism  of  tin*  ]H*opleof  Laigland 
W’ill  yet  extinguish  this  Uoman  tin*,  and  t(‘aeh  tlndr  cl(*rgy  ol 
all  communions  that  no  light  can  comjiare  with  tin*  light  ol*th(^ 
sun.  Ibit  the  resistance  to Ih’actarianism  must  be  as  many-sided 
as  the  rnsfs  of  tin*  foe*,  and  lx*  nnslumlx'iing,  unw’('arii*d,  and 
])or.si.stent.  lb*  our  rebuke  of  tin*  will-worshi[)pers  couch(*d  in 
the  apt  phrase  of  the  heatlu'n  (but  of  course  in  our  (’hristian 
signification),  till  th(‘V  mend  their  maniu'rs: — 


“()  cui’va'  in  tc‘rris  anima*,  et  .  .  .  .  inaiH*8, 

(^uid  juvai  hoe  tcmj)lis  vestros  immiltcre  mores  r” 

hot  her  Pliilij)  Paternoster  mended  In’s  maniK'rs — whctlicr 
he  went  outright  to  Koim*  and  n't urnc'd — or  wlielher  he  still 
continues  bi'witclu'd  with  tlie  .sorc(*ri('s  cd*  the  red  letti'r  I.'idy, 
Tracturianisni,  is  not  ours  now  to  tell.  I'iie  lictiiui  troiii  which 
our  extracts  are  taken  will  inform  our  reiwlers  in  suflicieiitly 
pleasant  terms. 
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Akt.  V.— ROHKliT  ALFRED  VAUGHAN. 

and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Alfred  Jauyhan.  Edited, 
with  a  ^Memoir,  by  the  Ivev.  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.  Two  Vols. 
lioiulon:  .lohii  \V.  Parker  &  Son.  185S. 

T\v(»  years  ago  we  rt'viewed  “Hours  with  the  ^Mystics,”  by 
R.  A.  Vaughan,  and  now  we  are  sunimoned  to  the  mournlul 
task  of  reviewing  the  life  of  liiin,  whose  labours  we  tlicn  so 
gratefully  and  wonderingly  perused.  His  literary  work  we 
found  to  be  strong  and  beautiiul.  It  was  a  piece  of  pure  (iotliic 
architecture  such  as  we  Englishmen  so  mystically  love,  because 
of  the  massive  strength  of  its  vast  buttresses,  the  solemn  lofti- 
ness  of  its  slu'afed  columns  and  bending  arches,  the  cunning 
beauty  and  humour  wliich  flower  upon  its  screens  and  pinnacles ; 
the  memorials  of  human  love,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  with 
which  it  is  filled;  and,  more  than  all,  the  heavenly  light  now 
glowing  with  the  rosiest  lustre,  and  again  dimmed  with  cloudy 
darkness,  which  breaks  along  its  aisles,  or  frets  its  images  with  a 
ct'aseless  cliequen'd  play.  Such  was  Mr.  V^aughaiPs  book,  a 
temple  with  its  high  inner  altar  to  God,  and  its  niiuierous 
t‘xquisit(‘ly  fashioned  chapels  sacred  to  the  dead,  which  is  u 
t>erfeet,  and  w  ill  be  an  enduring  shrine  of  the  noble  spirits  to 
whose  memorv  it  was  raised.  And  now'  tlie  young,  fair  archi- 
tect  wdiose  genius  conceivt'd,  and  whose  toil  completed,  that 
marvellous  structure  is  dead,  and  we  are  invited  to  enter  the 
temple  of  his  own  life,  and  see  wdiat  building  he  hath  fashioned 
there  out  of  the  common  materials  of  our  earthly  existence,  by 
his  labours  and  ])rayers,  his  lofty  aspiring,  his  lowdy^w orship, 
his  love  for  man,  and  his  faith  in  God.  They  who  enter  will 
stay,  and  their  hearts  will  be  hushed  and  blessed  wdth  feelings 
of  solemn  inspiration,  which  will  make  them  wiser  and  holier 
men,  and  when  thev  leave  it  thev  wall  say, — 

“  1  pass  into  the  world  from  tliy  abode : 

A  something  of  tliy  radiance,  pure  and  tried, 

Hangs  round  my  soul  for  days.” 

was  the  work,  such  do  we  find  the  man,  in  every  respect, 
only  greater  and  better;  stronger  in  his  purposes  than  even  his 
massive  erudition  showed,  more  loving  and  genial  than  even 
tlie  sunny  humour  of  his  book  could  tell  us,  and  devout,  man¬ 
fully  and  happily  devout,  beyond  the  pow'er  of  words  to  express. 
As  we  muse  in  reverie  over  these  steadfast  purposes,  upspring- 
ing  to  heaven,  that  gentle  winning  soul  which  wreathed  it*^ 
work  w'ith  purest  yet  gayest  fantasies,  and  the  blessedness  of 
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that  unceasing  worsliip,  wo  soom  to  wander  amid  tlio  solemni¬ 
ties  and  splendour  ot*  a  spiritual  temple,  the  glory  of  wdiicli 
excels  all  human  workmanship ;  for  it  is  not  made  wUh  hands — 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  God  are  there.  And  upon  tliat 
temple  we  have  seen  the  crowning  stone  to  be  laid,  and  it  has 
l)een  raised  from  earth  to  be  set  in  the  New  Jerusalem — th<> 
Heavenly  City. 

We  wish  to  weave  an  immortcU(\  and  leave  it  upon  the  grave 
of  the  dead ;  in  doing  so,  our  own  memories  of  the  past  will 
mingle  with  the  short  narrative  we  cull  from  the  memoir  given 
by  Dr.  Vaughan.  This  memoir  is  short,  com])rising  only  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  ])ages,  but  these  lew  j)agcs  have  the 
worth  of  many  volumes,  from  the  signilicaiu^e  of  every  line,  and 
the  exceeding  skill  with  which  these  lines  have  been  etched,  so 
as  to  give  in  grand  expressiveness  the  full  portraiture  of  his 
sou.  We  have  gone  again  and  again  to  study  a  face  drawn  by 
the  few  happy  touches  of  a  master  painter,  and  only  after 
repeated  study  liave  realized  the  ])rofound  (‘xpression,  which 
those  strokes  of  colour  pourtrayed.  In  like  manner  we  can  say, 
tliat  these  few  pages  do  convey,  with  the  most  truthful  expres¬ 
sion,  the  very  character  of  Mr.  Vaughan  ;  but  to  a])preciate 
either  the  skill  of  the  artist  or  the  wondrous  life  he  has  jiictured, 
thoughtful  and  frequent  study  will  be  rc'quired.  We  <lo 
•wnipathize  with  the  struggling  sorrow  which  must  otten  have 
made  the  father’s  hand  to  tremble  as  he  revisc'd  old  hitters 
and  MSS.  of  his  son,  and  sat  down  to  pc'ii  llu'  record  of  his 
hopeful  youth,  his  maturing  manhood,  and  his  early  death, 
which  he  alone  was  titted  to  narrate.  It  was  a  sad  legacy  foi* 
:ui  only  son  to  leave  his  father:  “to  do  what  might  be  done 
toward  rendering  a  life  once  so  rich  in  promisi*,  but  which  had 
proved  so  brief  as  influential  as  might  be.”  ith  wise  and 
l)ious  carefulness  has  Dr.  Vauglian  dischai’ged  his  sorrowful 
iiud  delicate  task.  Wo  would  honour  not  only  the  <*ourage 
which  did  not  flinch  from  this  duty,  and  the  skill  wliich  lias 
accomplished  it;  but  the  calm  reserve  which  veils  the  bitterest 
feelings  from  the  eye  of  the  reader,  that  he  may  truly  read,  not 
the  father’s  anguish,  but  the  nobleness  and  worth  ot  the  son 
whom  lie  has  lost. 

Karly  in  ^Ir.  Vaughan’s  life  tin'  predispositions  which 
moulded  his  entire  life  were  dis])layed.  Until  his  thirteenth 
year  he  was  trained  at  home,  as  his  father’s  ])upil,  in  company 
with  tw’o  or  three  other  boys,  a  little  older  than  himsclt.  VVe 
are  not  sur])rised  that  in  such  a  home  his  moral  nature  shouhl 
have  Ix'cn  harmoniously  trained,  gathering  robustness  from  the 
wise  tuition  of  his  father,  and  the  bloom  of  rich  and  gcmtle 
artectionateness  from  the  ripening  atinosplierc  of  love  that  jmt- 
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vadod  hi^^  family.  Still  less  (;an  we  be  siirpriscMl  tliat  he  was 
fated  to  bo  a  literary  man,  when  we  are  permitted  to  look  into 
the  Doctor's  stinly  some  thirty  years  a^o,  and  to  witness  sucli  a 
beautiful  scene  as* the  following:  the  Doctor  writes, — 

“  While  «|uiie  a  cliild  he  often  sat  at  iny  feet  for  consiiltTable 
intervals,  with  his  hook  on  his  knee,  he  intent  on  his  work,  ami  1  on 


almost  as  long  as  J  can  rcincmbcr  anything.’  ” 

This  bent  of  his  mind  grew  more  decided  as  his  taste  was 
gratified,  and  his  talents  exercised,  at  the  University  College 
JStdiool.  Mathematics  he  may  have  shunned,  or  taken  perforce, 
and  on  principle,  as  a  healthful  though  bitter  alterative,  hut 
ill  the  classics,  where  lie  relished  the  ])ungency  —  leporem 
qtwnthtn  ft  fudeni — of  their  inimitable  stylo;  and  in  history, 
whore  his  imagination  was  excited,  he  pursued  his  boyish 
studies  with  intense  and  lively  interest.  These  studies,  wliich 
enlist  the  eager  devotimi  of  his  youth,  gradually  consolidate  the 
habit  of  ])atient  work,  and  awaken  the  purpose  of  a  quiet  but 
resolute  ambition,  lie  is  no  listl(‘ss  loiterer  at  school,  or  at 
college,  nor  is  he  merely  a  mnemonic  prodigy,  who  scores  upon 
the  brain  eviTv  fact  and  word  he  learns,  but  can  make  no 
further  use  of  his  h'arning.  Tlie  active  energies  of  his  mind 
are  stimulated  and  nourislied  by  his  increasing  knowledge.  Ho 
appro]>i’iat('s  and  draws  within  himself  tlii'  living  aliment  of  his 
f(Kxl,  and  disports  in  the  joy  of  his  growing,  exulting  life,  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  exuberant  power  which,  only  the  youth  oi 
such  a  gt'iierous  nature  can  feel,  lie  maintained,  even  then, 
that  iiKKh'st  reserve  of  manner,  which  masked  through  life  his 
bright,  ha])]>y  tem]>er,and  the  magnanimous  soaringof  his  genius 
from  all  save  tlu'  ii'w  belbre  whom  that  veil  was  raised,  but  it 
unknown  in  the  most  genial  and  noble  aspi'cts  of  his  nature,  all 
his  tidlow-students  wt*re  bound  to  respect  the  eorrectness  and 
dignity  ot  his  deportment,  and  admire  the  diligence,  accurate 
.Ncliqlarship,  and  classic,  elegance  of  young  Vaughan.  Every 
session  he  swept  away  the  jirizes  for  his  favourite  subjects, 
and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  was  the  second  man  in 
the  University  of  London  in  classieal  honours. 

liong  ere  this,  however,  lie  had  kindled  tires  upon  another 
altar,  which  he  tcndi'd  with  vestal  ardour  and  eonseeration. 
His  love  ot  poetry  was  the  deepest  and  most  essential  element 
of  his  mental  constitution.  It  was  no  mere  bloom  ot  youth, 
destined  to  fade  like  the  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  orchard,  or 
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the  crimson  colouring  of  the  morning  twilight.  It  was 
inwrought  as  the  most  subtle  and  vivid  passion  of  his  nuturo, 
and  spirited  with  its  invisible  cburm  the  very  fashion  and  style 
of  all  his  future  labours.  1 1  is  nature  wUvS  essentially  lesthetie — his 
susceptibilities  were  quick  and  fervid — his  sympathies  for  the 
beautiful  in  life  or  art,  and  his  antipathies  to  the  reverse,  were 
easily  but  strongly  moved — and  ho  was  hauntc'd  by  that  (‘raving 
which  marks  the  artistic  nature,  to  give  a  clear,  rich,  finished 
embodiment  to  the  imagination  or  feeling  of  the  soul.  Whoever 
knows  the  keen,  ex(|uisito  delight  of  this  latter  ])aKsion  must 
have  recourse  to  jwetry  for  the  expression  of  bis  worthiest 
thoughts : — 

The  sweetness  hath  liis  lu'art  y pierced  so 

lie  cannot  stint  sinking  by  the  way.” 

Tix'try  is  the  higliest  effort  and  enjoyment  of  an  nesthetie  mind, 
which  demands  the  most  perfect  and  unrestrained  vehicle  that 
sounds  can  supply  to  its  conce])tions  ;  for  it  is  not  only,  as 
('oleridge  defined  it  to  be,  the  fittest  words  in  the  fittest  ])laces, 
but  it  allows  the  sway  of  rhytlim,  the  dia])ason  tones  of  music, 
and  the  utmost  license  of  tlie  ]>owers  of  language,  in  order  to 
realize  the  artist’s  demand,  tmd  give  a  coin|)h‘te  utterance  to 
his  soul.  Kvery  page  of  ]\lr.  Vaughan’s  writing  shows  that  in 
the  real  ground  of  his  mental  nature  he  was  a  poet.  Ac(;ord- 
ingly  it  was  no  idle  illusion,  no  flattering  will-o’-the-wisp  that 
lured  him  from  his  severer  studies  to  the  cultivation  of  poc'try. 
It  was  the  bright  star  of  his  nativity,  it  was  no  whim  that 
l)cnt  his  mind  for  so  many  years  in  the  unrelaxing  ])urpose  that 
he  sliould  re])r(\sent  in  poetic  form  the  history  of  the  Christian 
religion,  embodying  in  distinct  dramas  th('  spirit  of  each 
separate  epoch.  ll(‘rc  s|)oke  out  tlu'  tiue  instinct  of  his  soul. 
And  We  arc  assured  had  he  bemi  s])ared  in  life,  after  ])crhaps 
much  stivnuons  labour  of  ac(piisition  and  (‘Xposition  in  ])rose, 
he  would,  like  Milton,  have  souglit  again  tlu*  strong  wings  of 
p<H‘sy  to  bear  him  to  tlie  propel*  liome  of  his  thoughts,  and  left 
in  a  poem,  as  his  last  and  richest  work,  the  golden  fruitages  of 
his  life, 

hen  his  university  career  bad  so  honourably  closc'd,  wv  are 
infornud  he  thought  of  devoting  himstdf  to  art.  Many  poets 
have  similarly  in  youth  handled,  for  the  time,  the  easel  and 
P(>ncil,  jind  abandoned  the  poc'try  of  w’ords  for  the  ])0(dry  of 
colours.  Tlu*  reason  of  this  temporary  passion  is  not  diflicidt  to 
find.  To  jKutic  youth  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  will  lx> 
mostly  sensuous.  The  changeful  aspc'cts  of  nature,  and  the  forms 
^f  human  loveliness,  will  chiefly  entrance  their  imagination. 
Along  with  that  quick  sensitive  delight  will  rise  the  msthotic 
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craving  to  roprodiice  the  image  which  impressed  them,  and 
these  scenes  of  pensive  or  brilliant  beauty  in  nature,  or  tliose 
features  instinct  with  spiritual  meaning  which  haunt  tlioiv 
imagination,  seem  at  first  as  if  they  could  be  most  easily  given 
by  the  imitation  of  the  pencil  and  colour.  Ihit  afterwards  the 
<lceper  meanings,  both  of  life  and  nature,  seek  an  utterance 
which  no  visible  form  or  colour  can  render,  and  they  need  th(' 
fuller  medium  of  language.  Mr.  Vaughan’s  love  of  the  pencil, 
while  it  did  not  determine  the  profession  in  which  his  life  was 
spent,  being  overruled  by  a  yet  higher  motive,  yielded  to  liini- 
self  and  friends  in  after  life  much  profitable  enjoyment.  Hr 
plied  his  pencil  with  happy  ease.  The  vignettes  from  his  hand, 
illustrating  his  fathers  monograph  on  Wickliffe,  are  proofs  of 
this.  II  is  intimate  friends  have  had  other  proofs.  We  remein* 
Iht  his  thick  note-book,  stored  with  the  records  of  his  hurried 
travel  through  Italy  :  many  of  the  sides  of  its  pages  arc  illumi¬ 
nated,  like  the  ancient  missals,  with  his  j)encilliugs  by  tin* 
way,”  and  every  fresh  page  is  (juaintly  adorned  at  the  toj) 
corner  with  a  little  square  picture,  such  as  amusingly  introduces 
us  to  the  fresh  chapters  of  Thackeray’s  or  Dickens's  tales, 
'riu'.se  .scenes  overrun  with  the  humorous,  as  well  as  the  poetic, 
spirit  of  the  artist.  lie  loved  to  draw  a  rare,  old,  ugly  gar¬ 
goyle,  with  its  goblin  face,  and  blown-out  mouth,  spouting 
down  Hoods  of  water;  or  some  of  the  laughable  incidents  by 
rail  and  steam-boat,  in  streets  and  hotels,  on  Alpine  mules, 
and  Venetian  gondolas,  which  keep  a  good-tempered  traveller 
ett  riant  continually.  We  would  recall,  too,  a  well-rememlxTed 
morning  we  spent  with  him  at  Heidelberg,  on  his  last  visit  to 
the  (’ontiiK'iit.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  He 
rode  (piietly  up  the  winding  path  which  leads  to  the  gat(*\vay  of 
the  castle.  Who  that  has  stood  beneath  the  .sh.adow  of  that 


majestic  palace,  and  wandered  along  its  terracc'S,  can  disenchant 
his  memory  from  the  lingi'ring  spell  ?  Happy  morning !  many 
even  of  the  motley  crowd  of  visitors,  students,  and  native  honr- 
ijeoh,  who  passc*d  us,  turned  to  look  again  at  that  pale  face, 
whose'  outlines  were  so  massive,  but  whose  expression  was 
pure  and  gentle.  The  sun.shinc  of  the  morning  w'as  pleasant  to 
liim.  and  awoke  all  the  music  of  his  soul.  After  sauntering 


tpiic'tly  through  the  inner  courts,  and  some  of  the  dishevclle<i 
rooms  of  the  gorgeous  ruiu,  and  hearing  liis  descant  upon  it> 
architecture  and  history — for  to  one  so  familiar  with  mcdiieval 
life  tiu'  statiK's  and  arabesque  traceries  of  its  .splendid 
the  battlenu'iits  without,  and  suites  of  building  within,  instunth 
rt'vived  the  men  who  had  built  and  inhabited  the  ])lac(‘,  theii 
manner  ot‘  life,  their  ideas  and  deeds,  of  which  all  these  things 
Here  but  th('  tossi!  imprints, — we  sat  dow’ii  in  a  beautifulh 
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shaded  and  solitary  purl  of  the  shrubhories,  there  to  spend  the  day. 

(  >ur  scat  commanded  some  of  the  most  jiictiiresqiie  points  of  hdiza- 
beths  p^arden  and  jialace,  and  wliile  his  friends  chatted  with 
him,  his  Indian  ink  rapidly  pietnri'd  the  erumhlinj;  arches,  set 
with  images  and  ov’crhung  with  ivy.  As  was  usual  with  him, 
l>oth  eye  and  hand  found  liglit,  and  jdeasant,  and  useful  work, 
while  his  body  rested  ;  and  tliese  sketches  are  now  the  jirecious 
inomorials  of  hours  tliat  were  made  happy  by  his  joyous  and 
sacred  love,  lie  often  spoke  of  tlie  great  usefulness  of  the  art 
of  sketching  to  literary  mini,  in  not  only  deepening  tlu'ir  sym¬ 
pathy  with  nature,  but  in  giving  exactness  to  their  perceptions. 
The  eye  is  insensibly  taught  to  seize  on  the  ])articular  sliapes 
and  lilies  of  every  object  as  if  it  winv  about  to  transfer  tliem  to 
canvas,  and  so  the  mind  retains  a  eh'ar  and  vivid  conce])tion 
of  it.  They  who  arc  acquainted  with  his  writings  will  feel  that 
lie  sj)oke  of  his  ow  n  experience'  when  he  tells  us  concerning 
tioellu',  who  studii'd  drawing  for  a  tinu*,  but,  like  himsell*, 
afterwards  left  the  pencil  for  tlu'  ])('n. 

“  In  tlie  woof  of  life  tlui  broken  threads  are  gathered  up  and  woven 
again  witli  care*,  \othing  is  lost.  Whether  triuinphaiit  or  abor¬ 
tive  in  detail,  the  curiosity,  the  ambition,  tlie  very  imitation  of  youth, 
work  toward  tin*  ripe  production  of  wealtliy  age.  Winckclmann 
contributed  to  Willudm  Meister,  and  tlie  truth  of  many  a  <lescription 
of  nature  may  he  traced  to  the  crayon  or  the  brush.  The  sketches 
of  a  poet  are  studi(*s  for  poems.  The  eye  acipiires  a  new  insight, 
and  the  memory  a  new  n'teiitiveni'ss  for  form  and  colour,  when  tin* 
habit  has  been  formed  of  long  gazing  on  a  laiulscapi*,  while  asking. 
How  shall  1  preserve  that  gleam  r*  how  produci*  that  l)lui‘?  by  what 
louches  shall  1  indicate  that  particular  foliage?” 

Wlion  Mr.  Vaughan  w’as  at  hnigtli  ohllgcd  to  (h'cide  as  to 
the  prolession  he  would  enti'i*  upon  in  liie,  many  cireumstanees 
united  in  h'ading  him  to  the  choice  ol*  the  ministry.  Ilis 
fiither\s  fame  as  a  preacher,  and  the  unconscious  miimdic  infln- 
ence  which  draws  so  many  sons  of  (dingymcu  into  tlu'  same 
profession  as  tlieir  fathers,  doubtless  operated  .strongly  on  this 
decision.  Deeper  causes,  liowever,  in  this  instance,  irrevocably 
dxod  his  choice.  Ilis  religious  lec'lings,  which  w(‘r(^  early 
awakened,  (concentrated  in  their  inU'iisity,  as  he  passi'd  the 
throsliold  of  youth  into  the  graver  purposes  of  manliood.  This 
IS  often  the  (‘ase.  Wlnui  thehurdcu  of  life  tirst  pri'sscs  on  us, 
then  the  faith  of  childhood,  w  hich  hung  above*  us  as  a  beaut  if  nl 
•scntiiiK'iit,  descceiids,  w’ith  a  ])resent  power  to  ujilmld  and 
animate  our  faltering  spirits.  Hy  a  necessary  conscfjuence, 
when  Mr.  Vaughan’s  mind  became  so  proioundly  impr(?ss(?d 
'vitli  the  truths  of  ( ’hristianitv,  he  became  desirous  ot  minis- 
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tcTin^  these  triiflis  to  others.  The  hot  tiro  will  liurst  into  a 
flume.  The  strong  taitli  will  s])eak.  AVith  his  now  and  urgent 
coiivi(‘tions  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  (‘vil  ot  sin,  it  bccanit* 
11  necessity  for  him  to  live — to  write,  and  s|)('ak,  so  as  to  testify 
of  that  saving  love  and  destroying  evil.  Ihnee  he  deter¬ 
mined  te)  lu'come  a  minister  of  (lirist’s  (church.  Ih'  could  not, 
iiidet'd,  ohliterate'  the  natinal  hent  of  his  mind,  or  forego  the 
results  of  his  previous  training.  Accoidingly,  though  he 
wishes  to  speak  with  living  voic(*  to  his  follow-men,  to  warn 
them  and  W’in  them  to  ('hrist,  and  his  highest  ambitions  an* 
low’creil  before  the  hope'  that  ho  may  thus  save  some  by  the 
preaching  of  the  (Josjiel  ;  yet  lit'  resolves  to  bo  a  minister  of 
tlio  Lord,  not  only  by  his  tongue,  but  by  his  ])on.  llis  passion 
for  literature  and  ])oetiy  was  not  extinguished.  lie  km  w  that 
the  most  honoured  ministers  of  the  Church  had  staight  t(» 
defend  the  truth  of  C'hristianit v,  and  to  secure  its  intlucnee 
among  nu'u,  IVttm  the  pi’tss  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit.  Tin* 
(diurcli  has  the  noblest  litt'iature  in  the  world;  and  ho  would 
contribute  to  that  literature. 

In  the  present  day,  amid  the  hurrying  and  excessive  services 
demanded  of  a  minister,  there  seems  a  danger  that  this  high 
function  of  tlu'  ministry  be  utterly  ignored  and  lost,  ft  was 
not  so  in  the  strong,  heallhl’ul,  puritan  times.  And  it  will  Ix' 
to  the  ])eril  of  onr  religion  if  the  priesthood  of  letters  in  our 
ministry  be  diniinisbed  or  dishonoured.  AVbo  shall  then  guard 
the  bulwarks  of  our  citadel  I .iteraturc  is  operating  directly 
ujton  the  eoiisei('iH*('  and  ojunions  of  men  now,  in  a  inauiier 
which  was  im])()ssible  in  any  other  age,  and  would  have  been 
dei'iued  iuen'dibh'  ('ven  lifty  years  ago.  ^fho  Cburcb,  thcn'foro, 
must  seize  and  ju)ssess  this  new  and  universal  power,  else  its 
mission  in  the  world  will  lu'  only  half  aecomplislied.  Air. 
Vaugli  an  apju’oeiated  this  recjuiroment  of  our  times,  and  fore¬ 
saw'  in  the  sphen'  of  Chri>tian  literature,  a  service  in  which  hi> 
natural  taste  and  faeulti('s  would  tind  eong('nial  exei’cise,  while 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  religious  zeal  would  be  satisiied  hv 
un Hugging  work. 

Just  at  llu‘  juncture  (»f  bis  decision  to  (uitcr  the  ministiy. 
J)r.  \  augban  became  the  President  of  the  'J'bcologieal  College 
near  Alaiii'liester,  w  hieb  was  then  inaugurated.  The  son,  there- 
ibrt',  became  a  student  ot  the  lather,  and  remained  such  for 
three  years.  Tlu'  two  uims  which  gathered  into  their  foci  iJl 
the  aspiialion  and  (  lU'rgy  of  his  natui’e,  aie  set  bclbre  us  in  the 
two  tblh>\\ing  (]U(»talious  from  his  diary,  written  at  tlu'  tiuie  ol 
his  eiilering  upon  Ids  theological  studies: — 


Sunday,  July  17,  IS  i:}  — 1  carncsllv  desire  to  devote  every  capfl- 
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bilitr  in  the  utmost  to  ("hn\f  i 

service  , if  such  a  Masl.-r,  a.ui, ’as  faras  ,,17,, 
ma.Ic  usclul  to  the  cause  of  Jlis  truth  i,^,  ,  v  .  ’  •>f 

cousuicr  labour  too  sreat  to  cn.lu  v  for  Ihe  rV.'i"'  i»'>-  J 

:us  a  preacher  ol  the  (;„sp,.|,  |,,  ,1,.,,  of  success 

happuicss,  I'ccause  there  aloue  can  l‘he  m  ^  "  7’'"' •  «'xp.>ct 

gratitude  to  th..  lledecuer.  it  i7,,,v  I  !  '  '‘'■'"'‘•'I  i" 

mav  he  tuade  str,.u^Mh  iu  so  .o‘.7'  a  A  ,‘s  '''l’  T'’'‘  "'’•■''■'R-'a!* 

Here  IS  a  subject  at  1 1, even-  l.Ar  AAI!  •  II ‘‘'’i''''’'''’'’'' 

any  cluld  of  ma„,  /;>//  ‘  '/R'  I'Rny  pmvers  of 

the  thiu-  ,ehieh  i  wish  eous{AitlA, ",  ‘  '“T  ‘  's 

ears  till  I  dio.  This  is  the'  ihiun-  •V'"’ <'>  i„  men’s 

or  chance,  or  change  of  this  life  A  1  ll'’'’"!"'''".'',  or  adversity, 

trust  ui  Him  in  „.hom  I  have’ trusle  “  '  '7'’ 

inowlcd^mof  Him  in  whom  I  have  hcihw’ed '“‘■'’‘-‘‘“'''‘K 

iMiiuiav,  Jiilv  ‘>L 

iR‘i!-i^odcv.,ti.,,,;m,;i;,,/S;|:'^^^  "oui.1 

patioii  of  the  mind  that  w,.  .  1  •""''■'*R‘’iuouulahlep,-e-occu- 

tokcof  the  .i.atur-;,!  t,  >levo  ion  pm- 

bar  all  ])ro«rrtvss  if  our  .snuN  were  son  *  ^  "  ^'Hoefually 

O'vii  iiiNtaiice  ooefrv  against  it.  Thus  in  mv 

^•!]  -  timu^ht, :!« ’i:::i:::?; 

os  a  means  of  idevatino  niv  thouohtAtT  M  "’l 
»>Ri  the  nature  which  the  noet  i,r.i  ^  ^  '"•'>(le  the  poet, 

I'RTc  beautiful  than  the  -mnius  of  "  ‘1’ 

. 

P-wAliVd  a  voinniA  tlR^ological  .stn.lont,  Mr.  A'a,.pl,tut 

»n<lo<lR‘r  i‘o;:l;  "-’  “The  n-itcl.  of  bh^lnr, 

from  t!i(>  lo„o.er  ,inen7  -’ 7  "*  Memoir, 

sIr'w  Iiow  tia,o  w.,s  liis'  '  "R'o  its  title  to  the  voIuiik.,  wliieli 

ci.ltivafed  eve  A.l  '‘  '•  '"7'“='’ Ir>w  li.ioly  it  had 
imwevor  f.V  i  ^  tlii.s  early  .age.  He  wa.s  destined 

'--likiiyioi'iircrpo:^^^^^^^  ‘>■-•1-^"“'  -fr-.  li 

o?e,  his  father  cnenui-n  i  •  twonty-ono  years  of 

folios  of  the  A.le\  indi';’’,*'  r  "/i*  fr^  *'R'  «<'«<]ni|)e<lalia;i 

^R^'l>twri  e  .,AevW  ,7  ,  fr^m.  in  onh'r  'that  he 

nan.  ""  i'fr  and  works  of  that  gmit 

^'RIv,  iihm«'*whiel'''I  •''^rr^”  *^*‘“*'  R'””'*®  nf  lii.sloric.aj 

'R’o'fiVst  s7.  f  nn  eager  race;  a.nl,  prohahly, 

listory  was  the  kh!'I'7  *  *”  tenor  of  Jii.s  after- work. 

>  "as  the  kind  of  I, rose  composition  in  which  he  was 
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Hpocially  qualified  to  excel ;  and  his  ardent  religious  faitli 
attracted  him  with  a  peculiar  sympathetic  force  to  the  histo^^• 
of  the  Church.  Having  this  strong  bias  and  adaptability  foV 
Chureli  history,  his  first  essay  into  its  thronged  centuries  was 
made  into  the  Alexandrian  Church,  whore  tlie  mystical  Jew, 
Philo,  had  b('gun  to  harmonize  Greek  philosophy  and  Judaism, 
by  denuding  both  of  their  distinctive  features,  and  rc'ducing 
them  to  a  vague,  formless  Pantheism.  Alexandiaa  was  th(‘ 
very  hot-bed  of  mysticism.  It  looms  in  liistory  like  a  fog- 
bank  at  sea,  and  whatever  belongs  to  it,  is  seen  through  the 
mist,  with  a  dim,  portentous  outline.  In  philosophy,  it  was 
the  birtliplaee  of  Neo- Platonism,  expounded  by  Plotinus, 
Proolus,  lamblichus,  and  Hypatia.  In  religion,  it  was  the 
source  of  the  allegorical  system  of  interpretation  which  so  soon 
corrupted  the  sinqdicity  of  Christian  truth  and  life,  and  of 
those  mystical  notions  which  introduced  the  great  heresies  of 
Gnosticism  into  the  early  Church,  and  drove  many  fanatics  to 
the  Tiiebaid.  Origen,  living  in  this  atmosphere,  bore  its  taint, 
80  that  in  the  study  of  this  distinguished  Father,  31  r.  Vaughan 
was  brought  ris-ti-vis  with  those  subtleties  and  deceits  of 
mysticism  which  he  was  afterwards  to  unravel.  This  first  his¬ 
torical  study  of  his,  casually  begun,  we  doubt  not  was  the  seed, 
accidentally  dro]>ped,  which  brought  forth  such  stores  of  fruit 
in  “  Hours  with  the  3Iystics.”  His  chief  articles  written  after¬ 
wards  liover  near  the  same  subject,  showing  the  iascination 
with  which  it  engrossed  his  mind.  This  fascination  lay  in  the 
sympathy  which  he  felt  for  the  indefinite  but  glorious  dreams 
— the  wild  s])iritual  poetry  of  the  mystics,  and  in  the  mental 
struggle  which  ensued,  from  the  endeavour  to  escape  tliose 
errors  which  he  knew  to  be  so  deadly,  but  felt  to  be  so  attrac¬ 
tive.  His  reading  for  his  first  article  was  patient  and  thorough. 
In  comj)o<ing  it,  the  grouping  of  his  materials  is  compre¬ 
hensive  and  easy,  and  over  it  there  was  hung,  as  over  all  his 
productions,  that  glancing  brocade  of  rich  illustration  and 
covert  humour  which  invests  the  driest  discpiisition  with 
glow’  of  interest.  We  do  not  purpose  to  (uitieise  this  article. 
As  Hr.  3  aughan  modestly  says — and  w’e  are  sure  he  is  right 
I  have  reason  to  believe  it  W’as  founded  on  a  better  know¬ 
ledge  ot  the  opinions  of  Origen  than  was  posses.sed  at  that 
time  by  any  other  man  in  Fngland.’*  AVe  know^  not,  in  fact, 
another  essay,  in  our  language,  by  so  young  a  man,  which  can 
be  compared  with  it  for  the  justness  of  its  thought,  the  depth 
ot  its  learning,  the  variety  and  grace  of  its  illustration,  and  the 
tree,  naive,  natural  eloquence  of  its  style.  AVe  are  amu.sod  at 
the  interence  which  Sir  »Iaines  Stephens  draw’s  troni  thi*' 
.i^tounding  production  ot  a  j'outh  only  past  his  majority,  viz., 
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that  the  whole  species  of  young  men  of  our  time  must  bo  fur 
in  advance  of  the  young  men  of  former  times,  because,  forsooth, 
one  among  them  lias  achieved  this  marvellous  feat.  These  are 
his  words,  addressed  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Vaughan  : — 

“  I  have  read  your  son’s  pajier  on  Origeu,  which  confirmed  one  of 
iny  clearest  opinions,  viz.,  that  the  generation  of  men  that  are  just 
coming  into  active  life,  have  an  immense  advantage  over  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  took  that  step  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  youth  of  my  acquaintanci*,  1  believe  there  was  none  living,  wlio 
could  have  produced  (tliere  was  certainly  none  who  did  produce)  a 
composition  so  full  of  sound  learning,  so  highly  wrougiit  up,  without 
any  tawdry  ornament,  and  so  continually  progressing  (the  Yaiike-es 
.sliould  be  thanked  instead  of  ridiculed  for  the  word)  from  one  linn 
and  weighty  meaning  to  another.” 

Neither,  Sir  James,  in  the  present  time  will  you  iind  another 
youth  among  your  uccpiaintanee,  or  elsewhere,  capable  of 
producing  such  a  composition.  We  protest,  theiefore,  against 
the  logic  w’hicli  thus  judges  ex  mio  omnes,  and  attributes  to  a 
supernatural  advance  of  the  species  what  was  the  peculiar  and 
solitary  excellence  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  V  auglian  spent  one  year  in  Germany  before  he  settled 
as  a  ])astor.  11  is  experience  as  a  student  in  Halle  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  grave,  sad  interest.  He  here  sank  to  the  nadir 
of  his  spiritual  sjiliere,  and  seems  to  voyage  tlirougli  the 
‘‘darksome  desert”  of  chaos  and  ancient  night.  lie  had 
applied  himself  then,  for  the  first  tinu',  to  the  fundamental 
iiupiiries  of  metaphysics;  and  when  introduced  to  tlu*  daring 
absurdities  and  contradictions  of  German  pliiloso^Jiy,  he  is 
bewildei*od. 

“A  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stumiing  sounds,  and  voices  all  contused, 

Horne  through  the  holloio  dar/Cj  assault  his  ear 
With  loudest  velieinciice.” 

file  discipline  of  the  fearful  ordeal,  however,  was  good,  and 
enabled  him  to  understand  the  distraction  and  agony  ol  some  of 
the  mystics,  whose  erratic  experience  and  faith  lu'  was  tlius 
preparing  to  explain.  His  suspense  of  doubt  did  not  last  long, 
and  the  solemn  lesson  which  was  eiit  upon  his  memory  by  the 
'>haip  edge  of  trial,  is  touchingly  recorded  in  these  words. 
How  many  who  have  gone  through  similar  distress,  will  confirm 
them  with  their  deep  Amen  ! 

“  It  is  well  to  know  ourselves,  but  such  knowledge,  too  exclusively, 
is  not  good.  Jf  any  one  would  meditate  more  on  himself,  let  him 
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also  meditate  more  on  Christ,  or  the  siglit  of  the  plagues  of  his  own 
heart  will  rob  him  of  all  hope  and  eonsolatioii.  So  Inu'e  T  found  it^ 
to  my  sorrow.  believe  it,  but  experience  alone  can  stamp  the 

lesson  deeply,  that  love  to  Christ  is  knowledge,  and  gratitude  to 
Jlim,  wisdcim  ;  and  that  at  the  foot  ot  the  cross  alone  i‘an  we  with 
safety  relleet  upon  ourselves,  l^easoning  may  make  us  btdieve,  but 
the  sense  of  guilt  causes  us  to  feel,  that  Christ  must  be  divine.” 


I’Vom  that  time  his  faith  was  never  disturbed,  but  waxed 
stronger  and  clearer  till  its  Uvilight  melted  into  the  eternal 
day. 

On  his  ndurn  fi’oru  Halle,  be  became,  for  a  short  time,  the 
assistant  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jay,  of  Rath  ;  and  thence  he  removed 
to  Rirmingliaiii,  to  assume  the  pastorate  of  Steel  House  Lane 
Church,  llis  residence  in  Ririningham  extended  only  over  tivc 
years  ;  yet  in  it  the  labour  of  a  long  lite  was  eoin[)ressed.  As  a 
preacher  his  fume  was  rising  rapidly,  just  at  the  time  when  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  pulpit.  At  first,  the  dis- 
eouragemeiits  which  surrounded  hinnvere  great.  1 1  iscpiietstyleof 
preaching  was  not  calculated  to  impress  the  class  of  population 
residing  in  the  iniiiK'diate  locality  of  the  chapel.  And  often,  his 
sermons,  Ibllowing  in  the  wake  of  bis  w’eek’s  studies,  were  too 
remote  from  the  eoinmon  apj)rehension  of  the  ])eople  to  be  popular. 
Clever,  however,  was  this  tlie  ease  during  the  last  three  years 
of  bis  pastorale.  IL'  bad  obtained  eontidence  then  to  lay  open 
to  them  the  steret  workings  of  his  heart,  rather  than  the  busy 
labours  of  his  biain.  I'he  solemn  and  tender  motives  of  the 
Ciospel,  whieli  urged  him  so  re.sisllossly  to  bis  own  consecrated 
toil,  and  consoled  liini  in  his  own  sorrows,  became  the  sole 
to]>ies  (»f  llis  luiiiistrv;  and,  with  an  unction  IVom  tlu‘  Holy 


One,  Sabbath  alter  Sabbath,  he  pressed  them  on  the  eoiiseienees 
of  his  hearers,  llis  a])])earanee  and  manner  at  onee  riveted 
the  attention  of  an  intelligent  bearer.  The  beautiful  purity  ot 
bis  inajestie  faec'  reveah'd  the  purity  of  Ids  soul.  I'ht*  large, 
ealm  forehead,  surrounded  with  glossv  blaek  curls,  tlu'  thouirlib 
tul  pallor  of  bis  face;  and  the  cxj)i‘essioii  of  Ids  kind,  lustrous 
eyes,  iiispiivd  a  sort  of  revoroiiee  for  the  preacher  ;  and  when 
the  glow  of  teeling,  excited  by  bis  subject,  awoke  the  repose  ol 
Ids  teatiires,  and  kindled  the  tire  of  divine  oiitbnsiasni  in  his 
eves,  “Ids  face  shone  with  an  clfulgeiit  light,  which  awed  his 
audience  with  its  unearthly  bcautyd’  His  language  and  man¬ 
ner  wt're  always  rclliicd  and  ipdet.  He  never  wrote  his 
sermons,  at  least,  so  as  to  eonindt  them  to  mcniorv,  ior  rcj)e' 
tition  ;  but  tlie  si'dulous  and  ndniite  care  with  wddeh  be  iormed 
his  plan,  and  inlaid  his  illustrations,  niav  be  learnt  Irom  Ids 
“  Address  to  Divinity  ♦Students  on  Leaving  College’'  (Vol. 
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p.  254),  which  was  written  out  after  delivery;  but  which, 
m  the  order  of  its  i)ara<;ra))lis,  and  even  in  the  happiest  touches 
of  expression,  seemed  to  he  an  exact  transcript  of  what  was 
(lelivcrcHl.  In  his  ])roacliinp^,  tis  in  his  writings,  there  was  an 
overflowing  wealth  of  iniagerv  ;  and  if  liis  liand  loved  to  draw 
vignette  scenes,  for  amusement,  lu'  loved  to  paint  them  also  for 
instruction,  in  his  sermons.  With  what  lineness  of  language 
— what  freshness  of  feeling — lu‘  pictured  the  life  of  the  Ijord, 
scene  after  scene,  till  the  whole  history  gn'w  vivid  and  hrighl 
os  a  reality  hefon'  the  mind.  We  n'lnemher  how  thus  he 
carried  his  audience  to  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Nain,  and  so 
showed  ns  there  the  pitying  love  of  Jesus  towards  the  desolate 
widow,  that  most  of  the  congregation  wc're  hathed  in  tears; 
and  again  took  us  to  the  upper  chamher,  whi're  the  Last 
Supper  was  eaten,  that  we  might  hear  the  suhlime  consolations, 
which  our  departing  Savioui*,  lorg(‘tfid  of  Himself,  left  to  His 
apostles,  and  to  us.  The  lives  of  the  saints,  too,  furnished 
examples  of  ])ationco  and  exulting  faith,  which  became,  through 
his  thrilling  ])resentation  of  them,  the  inspiration  both  of  his 
own  soul,  and  of  all  who  lu'ard  him.  As  we  thus  Tni‘ditut(‘ 
upon  old  Sabbaths,  and  their  memoric'S  brt'ak  n])()n  ns  with  an 
almost  painful  distinct  ness,  we  mourn  in  sileiica'  tlu'  death  of 
the  young  preaclu'r,  whose  solemn,  gentle  mien,  uud  winning 
words,  are  (‘nshrim*d  as  the  holi(‘st  memorv  of  many  souls. 
That  voice  is  now  h(*ard  no  more' — that  face,  so  sera])hi(!allv 
bright,  is  now  as  the  dust  of  the  liidd  ; — hut  the  spirit  which 
spoke  to  us,  uud  slioiu'  upon  us,  is  ei’owm‘<l  with  immortality. 

From  puhlie  lile  Mr.  \hiughau  .shank  witli  a  ])eculiar  .sen¬ 
sitiveness.  He  se('ms  ol’tc'U  to  liav(‘  combated  this  W(‘akuess, 
as  he  deemed  it,  of  his  nature.  Aecordiiigly,  W(i  iind  in  his 
diary,  on  his  tliirty-lirst  hirlhdtiy,  when  n'vicwiug  his  work  at 
Hiriuiugham,  this  sc'lf-eriticism,  and  IVesli  resolution:  “So 
iiiaiiy  tilings  lu'ee.ssarv  i  jiastoral  duti(*s,  for  instaiiei',  and 
spooch-niakiug*,  liav’o  hetui  dom^  hat  iudilferently,  with  halt  a 
heart.  I  shall  trv  to  do  all  1  do  with  my  whole*  heart,  i(*mem- 
IxTing  tlmt  if  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  w(‘lh'’ 
Nature,  liowe'ver,  was  too  strong  ibr  him,  and  tin*  studious 
habits  which  ho  had  fost(‘red  from  his  childhood.  He  iUiver 
h('(*ame  a  ]>ul)lic  man;  and  we  should  havi^  bcum  soiay  il  he 
had.  His  ])hysieal  .stn*nglh  was  (|uit(‘  um*(|ual  ior  the  w(’ar 
and  tear  of  ])ul)lic  lii’e.  Speech-making  and  committee  work 
were  (|uite  h)n‘igu  to  his  nature* ;  and  in  all  verity,  tlie*re  must 
he  a  division  eif  labeiur  in  the  ministry,  as  in  eithe'r  prol'essie)iis. 
Hranteel  that  sueli  elu1ie*.s  must  he  atte‘ueh*el  te),  wo  liavc  also 
shown  that  the  ministry  must  take  a  eliflerciit  posit ie>n  in  litera- 
tiire  fre)in  that  which  they  now  holel  ;  eepiipped  alike  with 
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scholarship,  to  rebut  the  new  assaults  ol  infidelity,  and  witli  a 
popular  grace,  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people  through 
every  form  of  ])opular  literature.  Heavy  puldic  work,  imd 
literary  work,  are  notoriously  incom])atil)le  with  each  other, 
save  when  there  is  an  amazing  versatility  of  genius,  and  cor- 
rcsj)onding  robustness  of  constitution. 

Wisely,  therefore,  did  Mr.  Vaughan  consecrate  his  strength 
to  his  own  vocation,  leaving  others  better  fitted,  by  tempera¬ 
ment  and  habits,  to  eonduet  the  public  business  of  the  Chureli 
and  the  town.  This  work,  however,  is  different  from  pastoral 
visitation,  which  he  likewise  shunned.  He  thought  himself 
unsuitod  for  it.  He  writes  to  a  friend  : — 


In  many  respects  1  am  hut  ill-cjualified  lor  the  pastoral  oillee — 
the  prai'tical  quickness  which  uiulerstaiuls,  manages,  coiiilbrts, 
instructs  pcTsonally  some  hundreds  of  one’s  fellow-creatures,  of 
every  ag(%  station,  and  variety  of  character.  Jn  this  work  I  \vas 
only  to  a  moderate  extent  successful,  and  all  1  did  was  done  bv  no 
wisdom  or  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  adroit  discernment  of  character, 
but  simply  by  kindness  and  sympathy  ;  and  important  as  these 
things  arc,  they  arc  by  no  means  all — h‘ave  a  great  deal  uiidoiic  of 
rougher  work,  and  are  still  more  inadecpiaie  when  associated,  as  in 
my  ease,  with  a  certain  shyness,  delieieiit  s(‘lf-coiilideuee,  and  a  want 
of  conversational  ilueney.” 


Mr.  Vaiigli  an  lias  hero  admirably  hit  off  tlie  heau-idmi  of  th(‘ 
pastoral  character;  and  he  doubtless  felt  liimsclf  incapable  of 
realizing  such  a  faultless  model.  He  might,  however,  have 
relied  more  eonlidently  on  the  real  kindness  and  sympathy  of 
his  heart,  and,  mixing  more  with  his  people,  the  other 
doliciencies  which  he  laments — ol‘  reserve  and  lack  of  eoii- 
vorsational  flnency — would  hav('  been  rectified.  Tlie  strongest 
reason,  however,  for  his  shunning  all  external  engagements 
was  the  passion  that  drew  him  to  liis  study.  In  his  study  he 
felt  he  could  do  best  his  Mastt'r’s  work.  There  every  power  of 
his  being  had  free,  glad,  and  bounding  exercise;  consecpiently, 
in  his  study  he  was  at  home.  Ho  writes:  “  lii  niv  study,  and 
among  my  hooks,  ‘  my  bosom’s  lord  sits  lightly  on  lier  tlirone. 

I  have  it  all  my  own  way,  of  course,  for  ix'al  bard  work  is  my 
delight.”  And  few  have  left  such  lasting  monuments  ol 
diligence  in  their  study.  During  his  five  years’  residoneo  in 
Binninghain,  while  engaged  in  preaching  twice  every  Sunday, 
iiiid  in  eondiicting  two  week-evening  services  every  week, 
together  with  the  countless  minor  engagements  which  fritter 
ttway  a  ministers  time,  he  wrote  the  greater  portion  ot  the 
reviews  which  now  form  the  chief  contents  of  these  two 
volumes  prepared  all  the  materials  for  his  great  work,  ‘Hlours 
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with  the  Mystics,”  and  composed  most  of  its  sections.  Tlic 
labour  undergone  for  tliis  last  work,  few  can  appreciate.  Merely 
tluit  he  might  mine  his  way  to  materials  for  his  History, 
he  ac(iuired,  during  those  tive  years,  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  and 
old  German  languages ;  while  the  works  that  were  studied,  in 
Alexandrian  Greek,  Medijeval  Ijalin,  rrovenyal  French,  Ac., 
required  almost  the  learning  of  a  new  language  for  cacli 
separate  work.  I  low  rare  these  jic(|uirements  are,  may  be 
conceived  when,  in  reference  to  only  one  of  these  languages, 
the  old  German,  Professor  Tholuck  wrote  to  Mr.  V^iughan, 
expressive  of  his  amazement  at  his  facile  translations  from  it, 
and  said  that  there  were  not  more  than  one  or  two  scholars 
even  in  Germany  who  could  boast  of  such  an  acquaintance  with 
their  own  mother  tongue. 

In  his  study,  ^Ir.  Vaughan  worked  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  but  also  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  In  preparing 
for  his  book,  he  hoarded  the  imiterials  for  each  epoch  of  his 
history  with  miserly  greed,  and  arranged  them  as  exactly  as 
the  cabinet  treasures  of  a  museum.  He  had  a  largi'  folio, 
divided  into  separate  slits,  or  compartments,  as  he  had  diviih'd 
the  ditferent  epochs  of  mysticism,  and  in  these  evtuy  item  of 
intelligence,  as  it  was  discovered,  was  garnered  till  he  began  to 
write  in  extenso.  There  was  great  nicetv  too  even  in  the 
method  of  his  study-table;  though  covered  with  books,  tluy 
were  not  littered  in  confusion  upon  each  other,  ilis  (‘ye 
si'cnied  to  rest  upon  each,  and  take  in  its  contents,  while  his 
dying  pen  filled  the  pages  of  his  own  MSS.  He  seldom  in'cded 
to  blot  and  erase,  and  correct  his  own  eoinj)osition  ;  with  such 
delicate  accuracy  did  his  mind  form  his  sentences  ere  they  \ver<i 
thrown  upon  paper. 

The  theory  of  composition,  however,  was  a  ])erpetual  study 
with  him;  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  he  was  aspiring 
to  a  stronger,  simpler  style.  t  )ft(‘n,  too,  his  sentences,  if  they 
jangled  in  their  construction,  or  were  ill-balanced,  ])reyed  up(jn 
his  mind,  till  he  was  able  to  remedy  them.  If,  therefore,  his 
pages  were  little  blurred  by  erasures,  it  was  not  from  want  of* 
the  most  severe  revision,  but  from  the  care  of  tlui  first  com¬ 


position  ;  and  if  he  once  began  to  coi  ri'ct,  he  generally  pulled 
his  sentence  or  paragraph  to  pieces,  that  he  might  re-construct 
It  de  novo.  We  do  not  stay  to  criticise  a  style  which  was  so 
rigorously  fashioned  :  we  rather  sc'ck  to  ])oint  out  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  industry  wdiich  was  necessary  to  j)roduce  the  elegance 
and  varied  rhythm  of  his  writings.  The  st(‘in  principle  whicli 
regulated  him  in  his  study  was  the  imperious  necessity  for 
work.  The  two  following  brief  sentences  reveal  in  their 
lightning  blaze  the  inner,  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  iii.an : 
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“  8o  to  mistake  difficulties  for  impossibilities,  is  the  error  ot  tlie 
weak.  Here  lies  the  ditierence  between  those  who  do  •something 
and  those  who  do  notJiiiKj.^^  “The  fewer  mere  irishcsj  tiu'  more 
wilUn(js ;  and  to  iri/l  rather  than  to  wish,  is  the  diffi  n'iice 
btdween  stren»;th  and  weakness.^’ 

Out  of  his  study,  however,  and  that  stoicism  wliich  so  ahso- 
lutt'ly  ruled  over  self  was  ^one.  In  his  family,  and  anioii<^  liig 
friends,  none  was  so  amiable  and  so  self-denying  as  he.  AVe 
little  knew  the  source  of  that  unwearying  love,  which  thoiiglit 
for  every  one,  and  secured  some  ph'asure  for  all.  Jhit  now  it  is 
revealed  to  us  in  these  memoirs,  lie  writes  thus  in  liis  diary : — 

liiasinuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these.’  Th(‘  iiKMiibcrs 
of  a  household,  the  friends  with  whom  you  coiTes])ond,  all  your 
(^hristian  circle,  art*  these  nuMuhers  of  Christ  to  serve  ami  make 
them  happier,  to  n^joiee  and  comfort  them,  to  save  tln'in  pain,  and 
give  them  joy,  and  love,  aiul  chet'rfidness,  by  self-sacritice.  This  is 
to  starve  Christ.  Let  thy  thanksgiving  run  out  into  this,  let  a 
fellow'-ereature,  a  brother,  be  ba()pier.  Amen.  1  can  make  no 
return  to  Christ,  but  I  can  gratify  Him  by  loving  and  aiding  His 
own.” 


Many  oY  his  friends  will  review  their  intimacy  with  liini  in 
the  light  of  this  passage,  and  feel  tlieir  hearts  throb  with  a  new 
iiffeetion,  as  they  now'  can  exphnn  an  intercourse  which 
seemed  too  pure,  t(m  Messed  for  earth. 

It  was  jiot  mendy,  liowever,  tin’s  loveliness  of  disposition 
w'hieh  gave  a  ehaiin  to  his  friendship.  He  eomplaiiu'd  of  a 
w’ant  of  eonvt*rsati()iKil  fliienevin  gem'ral  company.  Hut  there 
was  no  such  w'aiit  in  liis  own  liome,  and  among  his  familiar 
friends.  Ih'rt'  he  felt  none  of  the  timid  I’t'st'iwo  wliieli  ])i('Vcnted 
him  from  taking  the  lead  i?)  the  conversation  of  a  p.ronii>euous 
party.  And  liis  eonversjition  was  free  and  hap]>y,  the  very 
ont])oiirIng  of  his  soul.  <  hu*  elmnent,  imUn'd,  ])revaih'(l  iii  his 
table  talk,  which  was  restrained  toc^  much  in  his  writings — the 
element  of  liumonr.  IH'  lovc'd  to  sport  in  its  sunny  atmos¬ 
phere,  wlien*  his  own  spirit  was  happy,  and  all  was  Ijiight 
around.  A\  e  have'  known  none  in  whom  liumour  existi'd  so 
frei'  trom  all  streaks  ol  hitti'riu'ss  or  impurity.  It  w’as  ldi‘iid(Hl 
WMtli  his  dearest  and  nmst  devout  thoughts.  AV('  ([uote  the 
wwds  ot  a  Irii'iul,  w’ith  which  we  can  ])erfectly  sym])athize: — 


“  1  hert'  was  no  satin*,  heeause  there  was  no  bilterm'ss,  in  Idt^ 
nature,  hut  huiiKUir — (|naiiil,  tantaslie,  happv  humour,  lil^e  I’aul 
Kiehlcr  s,  iad\  iiuai*  elegant,  oVi  i  tlowi‘d  his  lahle  talk,  and  imparted 
to  it  the  rielu'st  lla\uur.  \  t*i  over  all  his  speech  and  manner  there 
bre.allieil  a  saeivil  U'lideriiess,  which  ilowt'd  not  from  any  ('arthh 
source,  but  was  the  Iragraiice  of  a  hoaveiilv  spirit.  Jlis  child-like 
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faith  iu  God  gave  tlie  socrot  and  sMCH-'tosi  charm  to  his  life.  His 
uaturc,  M’hich  was  truth! ul,  allcctioiiate,  and  given  to  moditatiou, 
seemed  to  be  ground  well  prepared  for  the  sei'd  of  (lod;  aiul  surely 
in  it  that  seed  so  grew  and  fruetihed  as  is  rarely  seen  on  earth,  lie 
always  appeared  to  me  like  the  beloveil  apostle,  wlioso  heail  lav  con¬ 
fidingly  on  the  breast  of  Christ,  and  to  whom  were  revealed  the 
most  glorious  visions  of  the  beautiful  future  of  Christ’s  Church. 
The  purity  of  conscience,  and  womanly  gimtlcness  of  tiding;  the 
euchanting  imagination  and  spiritual  insight,  tlu'  strong  trust  and 
ecstatic  joy,  which  are  especially  attributi  d  to  lliat  apostle,  were  all 
of  them  characterist  ic  of  my  dear  friend.” 

Mr.  Ahiugluin  was  compelled  to  rctiri'  from  Ibe  pastorate  of 
the  church  in  Birmingham,  in  June,  ISoo;  and  in  (di list,  on 
Monday,  the  ‘Jtitb  of  October,  ISoT,  bi'  died,  ilis  diseiise  was 
that  too  fatal  malady,  consumption.  The  greater  ])art  of  these 
two  years  were  s]>ent  in  Jiondon,  where  he  laboured  with  his 
pen  for  Clirist,  w  hen  his  tongue  was  silent.  How  patlietic  is 
the  short  story  of  liis  death,  written  by  his  lather:  “About  two 
hours  after  till'  seizure  (the  last)  had  oomTinmeed,  tlu' sutferer, 
on  being  reminded  of  the  goodiu'ss  of  (iod,  wbieb.  bad  indped 
him  through  so  mueh,  n'plied,  with  ('iiipbasis,  ‘  Yes,  (Jod  is 
very  good.’  Tliose  W(']*e  all  but  bis  last  words.  I b*  said  soon 
afterwards,  but  with  mueb  ealmness  of  manin'r  :  ‘  ddiis  is  very 
like  dying.’  The  rest  was  silence.  During  the  next  half  hour 
there  was  often  a  smile  on  bis  fai*e,  wliieli  sj)oke  wlum  the 
tongue  could  not;  and  the  last  breath  ])assed  as  a  genth*  sigh, 
JUid  all  W'as  ended.  So  his  piii’o  spirit  came  to  know,  jiceording 
to  his  owm  words,  wdiat  it  is  to  have  that  last  event  ‘over;’ to 
have  ‘death  behind  and  not  befori',’  and  was  summoned  to  those 
regions,  wdna’i'  it  b(‘conu's  a  mattm*  of  (‘onseiousness,  and  not 
merely  of  taitli,  that  tliis  ‘faith  is  imt  our  oidy  sphere  ol 
action.”  tiuiescat  in  pace,  liesiirget  in  gloriam. 


C>u:ii1crli)  iicbiclu  of  (!,bnu:ui  Citfrahut. 

It  is  wltli  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  disa])poininH‘nt,  tliat  w'o  this 
time  address  oui’sclvcs  to  our  (pinrlcily  ta>k.  \Vlu‘thcr  (icrman 
Utfh'ntcnrs  during  the  <piai'l(‘r  liavc  set  tlmir  houses  iu  order,  ami  in 
a  body  betakim  thiMusclvcs  to  Cluu’hourg  or  to  the  Spas,  l(‘a\ing  the 
disconsolate  reviewer  almost  alone  in  his  glory,  or  whiUher  they  are 
only  preparing  for  a  more  vigorous  resumption  of  work  M(*\t ‘‘s<‘ason,” 
W'O  must,  in  tlie  meant inu',  leave  nndeeided.  Certain  it  is,  that  com¬ 
paratively  few  noteworthy  books  have,  within  the  last  three  months, 
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iouiul  their  way  ironi  the  “fatherland”  to  our  shores;  the  <mlv 
eoinfort  beiupj,  that  those  which  have  been  imported,  are,  in  point  Jf 
merit,  above  the  average.  What  we  have,  therefore,  lost  iii 
wo  may,  perhaps,  have  gained  lu  qualUi/, 

In  dogmatic  theology  there  is  an  absolute  dearth  of  mutorlaj. 
Our  catalogues  report  the  appearance  of  the  usual  number  of  stru) 
sermons,  and  works  of  an  edifying  character.  But  neither  in  one 
nor  tiie  olhtT  of  these  branches  of  literature  are  our  German  friends 
successful.  Their  sermons  generally  labour  under  a  plethora  of 
words — the  thoughts  appearing  “  rari  nantes  in  (jur^ite  vatito."  Thes«r 
spi'cimens  of  “  circumlocutionism,”  too  frequently  pointless  and 
shapeless,  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  terse  and  nervous 
style  of  pulpit  oratory  which  distinguishes  some  of  our  own  promi- 
ueiit  preachers,  or  with  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  draperv 
employed  by  others.  A  similar  censure  applies  to  much  of  the 
tuoilcrn  “edifying”  literature  of  Germany.  The  peculiar  chann 
and  utility  of  these  j)ieces  of  composition,  which  formerly  caused 
them  to  be  so  much  prized  in  this  country,  lay  in  the  subjectivencss 
of  their  tone,  in  the  mystic  leaven  w  hich  so  many  Protestant  German 
writers  seemed  to  have  carrieil  with  them  from  the  school  of  fauler 
and  others.  Unfurtunately  that  tendency  has  very  much  passed 
away.  Instead  of  the  utterances  of  deep  attachment  to,  and  com¬ 
munion  with,  a  personal  Saviour — the  manifestations  of  the  “  iiiiker 
life  ” — we  have  now  the  veriest  platitudes  given  in  a  form  which 
makes  you  wonder  at  the  taste  that  could  produce,  or  the  public 
which  would  apprt‘ciate  them.  What  Germany  seems  most  urgentlv 
to  need  at  })resent,  is  a  supply  of  popular  religious  writers  and  of 
energetic  speakers.  To  them  a  held  of  wide  usefulness  seems  open, 
and  with  them  (humanly  speaking)  may  lie  the  means  not  only  of 
awakening  the  masses,  but  of  combining  earnest  men  to  evangelical 
action,  and  of  swee|)ing  away  those  cobwebs  of  ecclesiasticism  which 
are  fast  gathering  in  tlie  Churches  of  Germany. 

Probably  the  specimens  of  erbaulichc  lecture  (edifying  ivail- 
ing)  and  of  sermons  which  lie  before  us  are  among  the  most  favour¬ 
able  of  tlu;  class.  At  any  rate,  if  names  are  to  be  taken  ;is  a 
guarantee  of  excellency,  W(‘  shouhl  expect  that  a  “  Sunday  Library,” 
edited  by  IVofessor  Tholiick  of  Halle,*  and  sermons  composoil  b) 
Protessor  llagenbach  of  Basle,'  would  oecupy  a  place  sulllcieiitl) 
prominent.  But  t)f  the  hrst  of  these  productions  we  must  speak  iu 
terms  decidedly  derogatory  ;  while  the  latter,  at  least,  deserves  not 
great  commendation.  The  part  of  the  “  Sunday  Library,”  whicli  wc 
have  examined,  gives  the  biography  of  the  pious  Pastor  Valerius 
llerberger,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  com* 
mencoment  ot  the  seventeenth  centuries,  and  that  of  a  much  more 


^  '  Soiintiigs-nibliotlifk.  liebonslwschroibuugen  ('hristlich-froininer  Miiniier, 
KrUuimg  u.  Hnwockung  »1.  (Jeiueiiic.  Eingeloitet  vou  Dr.  A.Thuluck.  liicletelii: 
Volhagfii  u.  Klasiug. 

I  r».“\ligton  vou  Dr.  1\.  K.  llageubach.  Neuere  Siumuluiig.  4  Tiicilo.  lai-'ol . 
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dubious  charactor,  a  Captain  or  Colonel  Kicker.  Uiet^er  wa^s  tlie 
bosom  friend  of  the  dissipated  Charles,  duke  of  AV^irtemberp^,  and 
the  main  instrument  of  his  despotism  and  nefarious  administration. 
In  a  tit  of  sudden  displeasure,  itie^er  was  deG:raded  and  sent  to  a 
frightful  dungeon,  where,  it  is  supposed,  he  turned  pious.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  restored  to  eourt  favour,  and  made  governor  of  a 
fortress,  where,  in  turn,  it  was  his  to  exercise  kindred  torture  on  an 
iinlncky  litterateur,  who  having  been  guilty  of  the  heinous  sin  of 
writing  against  J)uko  Charles,  in  an  evil  hour  was  caught  on  Wur- 
toinberg  territory.  The  poet,  also,  is  supposed  to  have  become 
religious  in  prison,  but  when  restored  to  liberty  he  speedily  assumed 
his  old  ways.  AVe  confess  to  something  like  disgust  at  such  maudlin 
unrealities,  vastly  different  from  the  lofty  and  nohlo  ideas  which  we 
associate  with  a  genuine  Christianity.  The  four  small  volumes  of 
sermons  by  Dr.  Ilagenbaeh  are  thoroughly  evangelical  in  tone,  but 
mediocre  in  thought  and  style.  If  originally  composed  in  Kuglish 
they  would  scarcely  have  found  a  publisher  in  this  country — unless, 
indeed,  under  special  circumstances  of  favouritism,  which  it  becomes 
not  a  ‘‘  (icrman  reviewer”  to  detail. 

We  n'joice  to  be  able  to  give  an  account,  very  difl(*rent  from  tlie 
ahov(‘,  of  the  late  Dr.  Heubner’s  “  lh*actical  Kx  posit  ion  of  the  New 
'IVstament,”  now*  in  course  of  publication,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Jlahn.^  The  volume  before  us  gives  commentaries  on  the 
Kpistlc  to  the  Komans,  and  on  the  two  Dpistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
Karely  have  w^e  seen  great  h'arning  employed  to  better  j)ractical 
purpose.  A  brief  summary  of  each  chapter  is  followed  by  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  every  verse — not  critical  or  philological,  but  thoroughly 
exegetical.  Each  section  is  also  arranged  and  analyzed  for  homi- 
litical  purposes.  'I’he  tendency  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  evan¬ 
gelical,  the  interpretation  is  sound  aiul  exact,  the  tone  elevated,  and 
the  style  practical.  Where  necessary,  brief  dogmatic  discussions  are 
inserted.  Alanifestly,  the  author  liad  stores  of  hmrning  at  com¬ 
mand.  These  he  has  employed  in  furnishing  a  commentary,  which, 
without  the  parade  of  critical  researches,  gives  the  results  of  modern 
Biblical  investigations,  adaptcnl  for  the  fatnily,  the  study,  and  the 
pulpit.  We  would  seriously  recommend  these  volumes  to  the 
attention  of  those  lirms  who  hav(»  undertaken  to  furnish  us  with 
the  l)est  (lerman  literature,  in  an  hiUglish  garb.  I*roft‘ssor  1’ischen- 
dorf,  of  Jioipzig,  is  engaged  on  publishing  a  sevemth  edition  of  his 
tireek  New  Testament,*  in  which,  among  other  aids,  he  avails 
Ijimself  of  the  labours  of  Angelo  iMai  (“Novum  Testatnentum  ex 
Antiquissimo  (’odicc  Vaticauo”).  Any  umhu-taking,  which  has  the 
gnurantec  of  Professor  Tischendorf’s  name,  deserves  the  respectful 
attentifm  of  the  critical  student.  We  look  with  pleasurable  nntici- 


’  I>r.  H.  Tv.  IIcMibnor’a  IVaktisclio  ties  Nouon  ToHUiinonts.  IleratiH- 

von  Dr.  A.  Hahn,  ater  llaiut.  I'otHdain  :  H»*in,  I8r)8. 

*  Novum  ToRtarncntnin  (ini'ce.  Ad  Aiiticpios  Tester  doniiu  rocenmut,  apjy- 
fAtiiiii  (bit.  Omni  Studio  pcrfectum  appu.mjit,  (jomnnmtat.  /H/ij^ogioam  finr^toxuit. 
(^anr.t. /riRclmmlorl’,  id.  Tnia.  Loif»/ic:  ;  Winter.  18^8 
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pntion  lo  tlic  completion  of  the  professor’s  labours,  ^vhen  he 
promises  also  to  iui'iiish  a  criticism  ot  IVIni  s  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  AVe  have  been  much  pleased  with  Dr.  lluther’s  “Com- 
mentarv  on  tlie  Epistle  of  .lames, which  forms  J^irt  XV.  ot 
Mover’s  “  Critical  and  Exe<;etical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.”  In  ('pj)osilion  to  liUther,  and  to  not  a  few  others  in 
(iiermany,  the  authenticity  and  canonicity  of  this  epistle  is  main¬ 
tained.  * 'fhe  critical  ap])aratus  is  (‘xcidlent  in  most  instance's,  the 
interpretation  correct,  and  (’V(*n  striking.  Dr.  llnther  admits  that, 
like  l*aul,  .lames  had  expected  justilication,  not  bv  works,  but  only 
throuch  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  Having,  with  singular  clearness, 
traced  the  apparent  discn'juincies  betw(‘en  these  apostles,  he  resorts 
to  a  novel,  although  incorrect  mode  of  reconciling  them.  Among 
the  many  nj)t  statements,  made  to  presimt  these  divergences  in  their 
proper  light,  we  extract  one,  which,  although  eontaiiu'd  in  a  foot¬ 
note,  di'servt's  a  much  more  promini'iit  place:  “  A\  e  doubt  not  but 
that  even  before  their  conversion,  Paul  and  .lames  had  occupied  a 
ditfert'iit  position,  in  referenct‘  to  the  law.  d'he  tormer — a  Pharisee 
— regarded  it  as  the  means  of  obtaining  righteousness.  In  seeking 
to  attain  this  object,  lu‘  continually  felt  that  the  law  was  a 
crushing  him  down.  On  the  other  hand,  .lames  was  one  of  those 
pious  men,  who,  trusting  in  tlu‘  covenant  of  giace,  which  God  had 
made  with  His  people,  regarded  the  law  as  a  sign  of  this  covenant, 
and  hence,  as  an  <  xpression  of  Divine  love,  in  which  he  fidt  joy  and 
comfort  (l*s.  cxix.  Ul! ;  xix.  S — 11).  Accordingly,  Paul  found  peace 
when,  in  and  tlnongh  Christ,  he  I’elt  himself  tVc'C  from  the  law; 
James,  whin,  in  and  through  Christ,  he  felt  strength  to  obey  the 
law.”  ^riiis  passage,  lightly  understood,  will,  W(*  are  convinced, 
materially  aid  in  uiuU'rstanding  the  ])oint  of  view'  from  which  Paul 
and  .1  amt's,  in  tlu'ir  Kj)i>tles,  ]iresentt  d  tiie  law.  ddu'rt'  is  no  conflict 
between  tlicm;  they  are  oidy  ditVerent  colours  of  one  and  tl.c  same 
ray  of  light.  It  ihert'fore  n  <|uires  not  the  artilieial,  and,  we  believe, 
incorrect  mode  td’  eoneiliatiou  proposed  bv  our  author.  Dr.  llnther 
holds,  that  widlt'  the  term  being  “justified,”  as  employed  by  J*aul, 
reiers  to  onr  being  j)laeed  in  a  lu'w  rt  lationshij)  to  God,  the  same 
expressitui  in  .lames  applit's  to  the  futnrt'  and  nltimatt'  judgment  cl 
God.  AV  V  art'  astonished  that  onr  author  should  not  have  perceived 
the  nrhitrariiu'ss  ami  lallacy  of  this  hvpothesis;  and,  evi’it  more  so, 
that  he  does  not  appt'ar  lo  liave  rerm'inhered  that  this  double  viewr of 
justilication  elost'l\  approximates  that  jiroponnded  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  ((  omp.  Sessio  vi.,  pnssijn).  lint  despite  this,  and  perhaps 
other  drawbacks,  ibe  student  will  lind  xerv  innelt  in  this  com¬ 
mentary  to  interest  and  instrnet  him,  and  we  feel  considerable  satis¬ 
faction  in  adding  it  the'  already  large*  steire's  whieli  Germany  ha? 
prep.'ireel  leu-  the  belter  nneh'rstanding  of  the  Word  of  God. 
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Dr.  Kcrzoi^’s  Ileal  Eiieyclop.Tiiia  for  Protestant  Tlieolo£;\r,*’*  is 
holding  oil  its  course.  We  have  now  the  first  part  of  Vol.  IX. 
before  us;  and  altlioui:;h  iu  so  vast  an  umlertakiu'j;  the  articles  must 
almost  necessarily  be  unequal  iu  value,  tlui  work  as  a  whole  sustains 
its  hii:h  character,  'flu'  artich's  on  Mmller,  Menander,  and  espcciallv 
that  on  Melanethoii  (by  Dr.  LaudiM-er),  those  on  the  ^lennonites, 
on  the  Mass,  on  Melchisedee,  S:(\,  may  hi*  mentioned  as  V(‘ry  favour¬ 
able  sjiecimens  presented  iu  the  part  under  review.  We  may  also 
take  this  opportunity  of  mentioniiu:  that  tin'  condensed  American 
translation  of  this  work  has  n'ached  Part  \  \.'  It  calls  for  little 
additional  remark,  nor  does  t'ilher  the  slowness  of  its  appearance,  or 
the  mode  of  its  execution,  induct'  us  to  retract  tin'  vtTv  modified 
coimnendation  wo  have  formerly  ufiveu  it.  lu  I'cclesiastical  history 
we  have  only  one  w'ork  of  <;en(‘ral  inteivst  on  which  to  report.  A 
third  volume  of  the  “  l/ivt*s  and  Select  WritinLi;s  of  the  h'atlu'rs  and 
Founders  of  tlie  lleformed  Church,”  ^ivim^  the  life  of  Pt'ti'r  Martyr 
Vermij^li,  by  Ik’of.  Schmidt  of  Strashur^,**  has  just  appi'ared. 
Before  cuteriu"  ou  a  criticism  of  this  (‘xct'llcut  production,  we  deem 
it  riirht  onee  more  and  verv  cordiallv  to  recomiin'inl  this  serii's  to  the 
attention  of  our  readt'rs.  h'ar  too  little  has  yc't  heen  doin'  to  make 
the  lives  ami  labours  of  the  fouinh'rs  of  the  (\ilvinistie  section  of  the 
Protestant  Church  known  to  tln^  i^cucral  pulilic.  The  umh'rtakinf^ 
of  which  the  work  under  review  forms  pan,  was  therefore  seasonable, 
and  its  execution,  so  far  as  it  has  proci'i'ded,  h'aves  nothing;  to  bo 
desired.  Vol.  I.,  coutaiuiuuj  the  life  ot’  /win^lt^  has  already  been 
translated  into  Eu^dish,  and  to  it  W(^  ])ro[)ose  shortly  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  Mi'autime  wt'  caiiiiot  hut  express  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  offhand  and  disj)ara<;ini>^  iiotici'  of  that  book  whiidi  lias 
lately  appeared  in  one  of  the  llt'vii'ws,  we  may  add,  with  more  of 
zeal  than  of  knowledge,  'fo  nduni,  the  lilh  of  Pi'ter  Martyr  is,  in 
many  respects,  of  [leciiliar  interest.  It  alfords  a  glimpse  into  the 
Italian  Heformation,  and  it  presents  a  pieture  of  our  own  eoiiiitry 
under  the  reign  of  Eilward  VI.,  ('specially  of  tlu'  Uiiivt'rsity  of 
Oxford,  where  Martyr  for  a  time  taught.  Pett'r  Martyr  was  horn  of 
rich  and  noble  parents  at  b  lon'iicc',  Scpt(*ml)('r  S,  loOl).  ^J’he  train¬ 
ing  of  his  pious  mother  led  him  t'arly  to  serious  meditation,  and,  as 
coimuon  in  those  (lavs  with  serious  persons,  to  s(X‘k  admission  to 
an  Augustin  moiiasterv,  much  to  the  di'pleasurc  of  his  father. 
Distinguished  by  theological  lore  and  oratorical  tah'ut,  Vermigli 
soon  attained  high  posts  iu  his  order,  and  was  thus  eiiahled  to  take  a 
leading  part  iu  the  Keformatory  movement  which  took  place  in  Italy. 

*  R(‘al  Encyclop.T'lie  fiir  i’rotc.st  anti  olio  'J'lieologi(5  u.  Kirclie.  I  ler;ui.sgi?gelx;u 
vou  Dr.  llor/.og.  Vol.  IX.  I'ait  I.  Stiittgirt  u.  flairiburg:  r>t‘s.ser.  LS.'»8. 

^  Tlio  I'rotosiant  Th(H>logical  and  l‘X“cU!sia.st.ical  Lncyalop'dia  ;  being  a  eon- 
Traiiftlatioii  of  ll(‘r/,og’H  Ileal  l^neyelopa.Mlia.  with  AdditionH  from  other 
sources,  liy  the  Rev.  Dr  lloTuberger.  I’art  \  I.  Ediiil>ujgh  :  T.  »X  (Mark. 

^  Lebon  u.  Ausgewahlto  Scliriftou  <1.  Vater  u.  Oegruiider  d.  Reforinirt«!ii 
Kircho,  i’eter  Martyr  Venuigli  Jjcboa  u.  Ausgowahlte  Schrift(iu.  Voa  Ur.  C. 
Schmidt.  Elborfcld :  Fnedrich.s.  London  ami  Edinbuigh :  ^VilliaInH  and 
Norgatc.  1858. 
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AVIien  Veriiiic:li  became  prior  of  the  monaRtery  S.  Petri  ad  Aram, 
at  Naples,  a  spirit  of  religious  impiirv  bad  already  sprung  up.  The 
^K•ctaries  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  passed  away — the  iiulieatloiib 
although  not  the  healthy  exponents,  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  tendenev! 
Humanism,  or  the  restoration  of  the  study  ot  classical  literature, 
had  failed  to  reform  the  mental  and  moral  degradation  uikUt  which 
Italy  and  the  Church  groaned.  On  the  contrary,  it  gave  rise  to  an 
incredible  amount  ot  infidelity,  and  with  it  ot  venal  laxity.  Under 
these  circumstances  earnest  men  felt  all  the  more  impelled  to  seek 


peace  and  a  new  life  in  a  revival  of  religion.  The  “  Oratory  of  Sacred 
liove/’  and  the  order  of  the  Thiratines,  were  the  first  fruits  of  such 


movements.  As  vet  it  contained  very  ditVerent  elements.  Some  of 


those  who  took  part  in  it,  like  Cardinal  Caratla,  clung  with  toiiaeity 
to  l\ome  ;  others,  like  Contarini,  31arone,  and  especially  Pole, 
deemed  it  possible,  at  least,  to  remain  in  communion  with  the 
Curia ;  while  only  a  few,  at  an  early  period,  saw  and  felt  that  they 
were  fast  drifting  into  opposition  to  the  Papacy.  Jbit  as  yet  they 
were  united,  and  unitedly  gave  once  more  prominence  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  to  kindred  precious  truths. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  men.  Pope  Paul  ill.,  for  a  time,  seemed 
to  join  th(‘  movement.  The  leading  members  of  the  Oratory  were 
made  cardinals,  and  nominated  a  commission  to  iinpiire  into  the 
means  of  reforming  the  (Miurch.  Put  their  elevation  evoniuallv 
proved  their  moral  ruin.  In  Naples  the  goodly  duan  Valdes,  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  vic(‘roy,  had  gathered  around  him  a  circle  of  devout  men 
and  women — clerics,  jirofessors,  noblemen,  and  gentle  ladies.  The 
main  defect  of  their  tendency  lay  in  the  exclusively  subjective  and 
sentimental  direction  which  it  took.  Under  an  Italian  sky,  amid 
the  lovely  scent's  around  Naples,  and  enjoying  the  large  hospitality 
cd'  noblemen,  it  was  f-lt  comparatively  easy  to  dream,  to  poetize,  and  to 
‘‘  contemplate.”  Jt  was  another  and  a  more  stern  call  to  distinguish 


objective  truth,  and  for  its  sake  to  give  up  all,  to  join  a  poor,  per¬ 
secuted,  and  illiterate  band,  to  break  the  ties  of  family  and  of  friend- 
shij) — in  short,  to  taki'  up  the  cross  and  follow  Christ.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  wt'rc  capable  of  such  devotedness;  among  them,  however, 
Oehino,  tin*  first  orator  of  his  age  in  Italy,  and  Peter  IMartyr.  The 
pure  preaching  of  the  word  soon  led  to  persecution.  Anticipating 
the  storm,  \  ermigli  removed  to  Lucca,  where,  both  as  a  theological 
teacher  and  as  a  preacher,  he  still  advanced  towards  a  secession  from 
Pome.  Kapiclly  he  gathered  converts,  and  associated  with  himself  in 
the  work  several  excellent  men,  among  whom  we  may  spi'cially  mention 
the  flewish  convert  rrc'inellius,  afterwards  his  colleague  in  (Icrmany, 
when'  he  prott-ssed  the  Hebrew  language.  It  will  scarcely  be  won¬ 
dered  at  tlrnt  tlu'  1;  Itramontane  party,  w’hich  was  now  fast  incn'asing, 
should  hav(*  prepared  tiir  getting  quit  of  so  dangerous  a  person  an 
\crinigli  appea»<'d  to  be.  Conversations  with  his  friend  Cardinal 
t  ontarini,  must  have  ctuivinced  him  how*  little  (Christendom  had  to 
expect  from  l\ome — the  cstahlishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  an 
accusation  laid  against  himself  before  that  tribunal,  show'cd 
much  In*,  individually,  had  to  apprehend.  Ills  resolution  was  soon 
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taken.  Leaving  all  his  emoluments,  past  and  prospective  honours, 
he  lied— in  company  with  a  tew  friends,  among  them  Ochino — to 
Switzerland,  where  he  formed  the  Protestant  Chureh.  He  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  number  of  his  former  j)upils  and  friends.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  short  time  he  succeeded  Capito  as  JVofessor  of  Old  Testament 
Exegetics  at  Strasburg,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bucer,  and  intercourse  with  some  of  his  old  Italian  eolleagues. 
This  peaceful  and  happy  sphere  of  usefulness  was  not  destined  to  be 
of  long  duration.  The  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  Shenalealde  AVar 
(so  far  as  the  Protestants  were  concerned),  obliged  Peter  Martyr, 
Bucer,  and  many  others  to  leave  Strasburg.  Tliey  found  an  appro¬ 
priate  field  of  labour  in  England,  where,  under  the  nugn  of  Edward 
VI.,  the  work  of  Eeformation  was  being  carried  on.  In  Oxford, 
whither  Alartyr  went  as  professor,  he  met,  however,  with  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  from  the  Popish  party.  A  public  discussion — 
occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  one  J)r.  R.  Smith,  not  a  very 
creditable  champion  of  the  old  Ohurch — terminated  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  lleformed  cause.  Still,  in  many  things.  Martyr  was  far 
from  comfortable  in  England,  'fhe  feeling  of  jealousy  an(\  hostility 
towards  foreigners,  which,  we  fear,  has  not  yet  died  out  among  us, 
was  in  his  case  increased  by  religious  antagonism ;  besides,  neither 
he  nor  his  wife  understood  our  language;  tlu*  climate  was  felt  to  he 
disagreeable;  and  when  at  last  Martyr’s  wifi*  and  Bucer  died,  our 
Reformer  longed  to  leave  the  murky  island.  The  wish  but  too 
speedily  became  reality.  No  sooner  had  the  “bloody  Alary” 
ascended  the  throne  than  a  r(*ligious  reaction  set  in.  Alart  vr  deemed 
himself  lucky  to  have  escaped  with  his  life  to  the  Continent, 
whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  a  crowd  of  I’roti'stant  fugitives, 
whose  history  is  briefly  adverted  to  in  the  volume  before  us.  In 
Strasburg,  which  once  more  gave  him  shelter,  he  not  only  learned 
the  troubles  which  befell  the  infant  Church  he  had  helped  to  found, 
but  thi*  indignities  which,  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Pole,  his 
former  friend  in  Italy,  were  heaped  even  on  the  bodies  of  those  dear 
to  him,  among  others,  on  the  remains  of  his  own  wife,  of  Bucer,  and 
of  Fagius.  But  in  Strasburg,  also,  new  troubles  awaited  Alartyr. 
Strict  Jnitheranism  was  fast  gaining  the  ascendancy  ;  and  while  exact¬ 
ing  from  Alartyr  and  his  Calvinistic  colleagues  strict  silence  on  contro¬ 
versial  points,  they  deemed  themselves  at  lib(*rty  to  indulge  in  open 
attacks  and  insults  against  those  whom  they  denounced  as  the 
“  Sacrainentarians.”  Ultimately  Alartyr  h*ft  to  find  a  more  con¬ 
genial  sphere  at  Zurich,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  (Nov.  12, 
P5G2),  honoured  l)y  all  the  Protestant  churches,  and  respected  even 
by  his  Popish  opponents.  His  writings,  (‘specially  his  fommen- 
taries,  have  lost  much  of  the  importance  which  his  contemporarit‘8 
were  wont  to  attach  to  them  ;  but  his  dogmatic  treat is(‘8  are  still  of 
considerable  interest,  and  his  views,  es[)ecially  on  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
present  a  peculiar  modification  of  (’alvinism.  Besides  tlu^  life  of 
Martyr,  we  have  before  us,  on  the  subject  of  R(‘forination  history,  a 
reprint,  with  historical  notes  by  Professor  Bdcking,  of  three  remark¬ 
able  tractates,  respectively  dating  from  the  years  1518,  1521,  and 
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1532.®  The  first  of  those— ‘‘  Orationes  de  Decimis  i>ives  the 
plea  of  Lepjatc  Cajctan  for  a  contribution  on  behalf  of  the  Vope,  and 
a  reply  to  it ;  the  second— “  Oratio  Christi  pro  Luthero  ’’—details 
some  of  the  nefarious  doings  at  Rome;  tlie  tiiird — “Responsio  ad 
Apologiam  Croti  Itubeani” — contains  a  satirical  reply  to  the 
tractate  of  a  Popish  convert.  The  publication  is  not  without  its 
interest  to  ecclesiastical  antiiiuarians.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Dr.  Piper’s  “  Calendarium  and  Paschal  Tables  of  Charles  the 
Great,”’®  reprinted  from  a  well-known  MS.  in  the  Louvre  Library, 
and  datinj^  from  the  year  781.  Resides  reproducing];,  with  notes, 
the  “Calendar  and  Easter  Tables”  of  the  Emperor  Charles, 
Professor  Piper  j^ives  also  an  account  of  the  various  Easter  cycles  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  duriii"  the  INliddle  Ages. 

More  or  less  strictly  connected  with  Hebrew  literature  we  have 
three  piihlications  wliich  deserve  a  notice.  Dr.  Lewysohn,  of  Worms, 
furnishes  us  with  an  excellent  volume  on  the  “  Zoology  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud.””  Following  in  the  wake  of  Rochart’s  “  llierozoicon *’  and 
Rosenmiiller’s  “  Handbook  of  Riblical  Antiquities,”  making  also 
large  use  of  the  labours  of  Jewish  writers,  our  author  attempts,  so 
far  as  the  “Zoology  of  the  Talmud”  is  concerned,  to  do  what  Zanz, 
Ehrmann,  Wundorbar,  Schwartz,  &c.,  have  done  in  respect  of  its 
numismatics,  mathematics,  medicine,  geography,  <fcc.  A  general  intro¬ 
duction,  detailing  the  views  of  the  Talmudists,  on  the  origin,  consti¬ 
tution,  habits,  propagation,  Ac.,  of  the  various  classes  of  animals,  is 
followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  each  class  and  species.  The  author 
displays  considerable  research  and  learning,  and  Ids  book  will  [)rove 
of  great  value  to  students  of  Talmudical  lore.  We  can  scarcely 
expect,  however,  that  it  will  obtain  a  very  general  circidation,  even 
among  those  interested  in  such  subjects.  Its  minuteness,  and  the 
absence  of  great  and  comprehensive  outlines,  or  of  broad  criticism, 
makes  it  somewhat  dry  reading,  which  we  shall  therefore  devolve  on 
Jewish  historians  and  antiquarians,  expecting  that  in  return  they 
will  in  a  few  j)ages  present  us  with  a  good  and  critical  analysis  of  the 
whole  subject.  Another  defect  we  have  noticed  in  the  book  is  that 
the  author  too  freipiently  adopts  an  apologetic  rather  than  a  strictly 
historical  tone,  and  intermingles  his  own  and  modern  notions  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Talmudists.  Siiilicient,  however,  is  contained 
even  in  this  volume  to  confirm  our  former  ideas  of  the  Talmud  itself. 
Interesting  as  a  storehouse  of  antiquarian  and  historical  notices,  and 
as  an  index  of  the  state  of  civilization  at  the  time,  its  value  in  a  reli¬ 
gious  point  of  view  is  very  small,  while  its  many  fables  and  inaccura¬ 
cies  deprive  it  ot  every  title  to  be  regarded  either  as  an  absolute 
authority,  or  as  a  standard  of  faith  and  duty.  It  is  almost  incredible 

Drei  Al)li;indlungeu  uber  lleforinutionsgesihiohtliche  Schriftoii.  Von  Dr. 
Kdinini  I>('»cking.  lA*i|)zig  :  D.  (J  Teuhucr.  1808. 

Kairl  ales  Grosson  Kiiloiubirium  u.  Oatertaifel.  Aus  d.  I'iirisor  Ursikrift 
horausgogebt'ii  u.  erliinttTt,  nobat  e.  Abhaiullung  iibor  d.  Latiin.  n.  Griech. 
Gatoroykolu  d.  Mittolattt>rs.  Von  Dr.  K.  Pij^er.  Kerlin  :  Docker. 

Dio /in)logie  doH  laliniitla.  Eine  uiufaH.sondc  I.)<ir.stelluug  <L  Kabbin.  Zoologio* 
Von  Ur.  L.  Lewysohn.  Frankfurt  a.  M. :  Eaer.  1858. 
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that  a  religious  system  should  be  foiiuded  on  such  a  basis,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  many  who  select  portions  of  the  Talmud, assigning  to  them 
the  character  of  religious  authority,  while  they  reject  the  rest,  must  do 
the  impartial  student  appear  unsatisfactory,  inconsistent,  and  illogical. 
More  ample  and  unconditional  commendation  than  on  the  work  of 
Dr.  Lewvsohn  we  have  to  bestow  on  Dr.  Graetz’s  “  Legislature  of 
the  Western  Goths  in  reference  to  the  dews.”*"  The  author,  who  is 
already  favourably  known  by  his  contributions  to  kindred  depart¬ 
ments  of  investigation,  here  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Jews  under  the  domination  of  the  Goths,  examining  in  detail  the 
severe  and  cruel  laws  which  bore  on  them,  and  concluding  that  theso 
referred,  not  to  unbaptized  Jews,  but  to  renegade  converts.  The 
publication  deserves  notice,  both  as  illustrating  a  dilHcult  subject, 
and  as  displaying  considerable  research.  An  unpretending,  but 
exceedingly  useful  little  work,  is  the  “  Hebrew  A  ocabulary  for  the 
Use  of  Schools,”  by  Mr.  Stier,’’*  of  which  Part  11.  now  lies  before  us. 
In  this  section  j\fr.  Stier  enumerates  the  Hebrew  substantives  and 
adjectives,  arranging  them  into  nouns  without  a  generic  termination, 
nouns  with  a  feminine  termination,  and  adjectives  and  participles  of 
both  genders.  Each  of  these  classes  is  again  subdivided  according 
to  a  simple  and  rational  plan,  which  will  prove  very  hel[)ful  to  the 
student.  We  are  astonished  that  Hebrew  school-books,  such  as 
“Nagclshach’s  Hebrew  Grammar”  and  this  Vocabulary,  have  not  yet 
been  imported  into  our  own  country  and  schools. 

In  secular  history  we  have  to  report  of  two  exceedingly  interesting 
works.  Jleeren  and  Akert’s  “  History  of  European  States”  has 
advanced  another  step  towards  completion  by  the  ap[)earance  of  Vol. 
V.  ot  Dr.  Pauli’s  “  History  of  England.”’*  In  this  volume  Dr.  Pauli 
details  the  history  of  the  lifteenth  century  (from  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV. to  that  of  Henry  VI 11.) and  that  in  the  same  masterly  manner  as  in 
former  volumes.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  this  is  the  most  accurate, 
painstaking,  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  events  which  took  [)laco 
in  our  country  during  this  period.  Dr.  Ihiuli  has  largely  drawn 
from  unpublished  sources,  and  sjiared  neither  labour  nor  trouble  to 
make  his  work  as  nearly  jierfect  as  possible.  During  the  troubled 
period  which  this  volume  describes,  there  were  unfortunat(*ly  few(*r 
records  of  ev(*nts  kept  than  at  other  times,  more  especially  than  in 
the  lourteenth  century.  The  historical  writings  of  the  lifteenth 

that  age,  being 
untrustworthy. 

_ j  Jus  of  the  removal 

of  the  ancient  records  from  the  Tower,  and  of  the  want  of  internal 
arrangement  in  the  recent  publications  of  the  state-papers.  Put 


‘'•1^  lourieentli  century.  1  he  liistorical  writings  o 
century  also,  too  often  partake  of  the  character  of 
conceived  in  a  violent  party-spirit,  and  freipiently 
As  to  otlier  obstacles  in  his  wav.  Dr.  Pauli  complains 


I)ie  Westgothische  GesetzcebuiiK  in  BctrifF  dur  Iridoii.  Von  Dr.  JI.  Gmetz. 
BrenUu  :  W.  Korn.  1858. 

n  V%)ca)mlarinm  Znm  Scliulgehranch.  Ztisaninicngoatellt  von 

•  Stier.  ‘2to  .\})theilung.  Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teulnier.  London  &  Edinburgh: 
nliarn«  \  Norgate.  1858. 

Geachichte  von  England.  Von  Dr.  Reinhard  Baidi.  5ter  Band.  Gotha: 

•  A.  Perthes.  Loudon  and  Edinburgh  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1858. 
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the  greater  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  the  more  praise  is  due  to 
the  performance  of  our  author,  which  we  regard  both  as  the  bi*st 
English  history  of  that  period,  and  as  a  specimen  of  (Jerman 
industry  and  accuracy.  Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  appearance  of 
Vol.  1 1 1.  of  (fcrvinus’s  “History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.”'^  The 
volume  gives  an  account  of  the  War  of  Independence  of  JSouth 
America,  of  tlie  Spanish  Kevolution  of  1S2(),  of  the  Neapolitan 
rising,  and  of  the  royalist  reaction  in  France.  The  name  of  tlu‘ 
author  is  sulhcient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  this  historv ;  the 
subjects  treated  for  the  interest  attaching  to  it.  There  is  only  one, 
to  us,  disagreeable  feature  which  we  have  repeatedly  marked,  not  onlv 
in  this  volume,  but  in  others  emanating  from  a  certain  si'ction  of 
the  libtTal  party  in  Oermany:  we  mean  their  apparent  dislike  of 
England’s  policy.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  for  our  country  (‘ither 
immaculate  purity  of  motive  or  unfailing  correctness  of  action,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  the  continually  recurring  charge  of  commercial 
selfishness  made  by  these  writers  against  Britain  is  substantially 
fiilse.  We  believe  that,  however  ill  our  rulers  may  souu'timcs  have 
ordered  affairs,  in  this  respect  viisrepresentinff  the  people,  the  great 
mass  of  Englishmen  have  always  sympathized  with  what  was  great 
and  noble;  and  that  although  at  times  our  interference,  and  at  others, 
our  non-interference,  most  frequently  the  indecision  of  our  ministry, 
may  have  placed  England  in  a  disadvantageous  light,  her  policy  as 
a  whole  and  her  position  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  lihertv  and  civilization  throughout  the  world. 

We  had  marked  other  historical  works  for  criticism.  But  if,  in 
this  hot  season,  even  Germans  refuse  to  write,  we  may  he  excused 
from  furnishing  long  notices;  and  possibly  some  of  our  readers  may 
feel  that  it  will  be  more  pleasant  to  see  the  Fatherland  than  to  be 
told  about  it  or  even  about  its  literary  representatives. 


Sriff  Botitfs. 


Rfltoion  in  titf.  West  :  Tractarianism  farther  Unveilefl.  To  the  People  of 
('umlH*rlan«I.  and  esjH'eially  the  Headers  of  the  “  Carlisle  Patriot.”  London  : 
AV.  H.  Collingridgt'.  1858. 

Tt  is  high  time  that  Dissenters  and,  indeed,  all  serious  men  directed 
their  attention  to  the  doings  which  this  small  but  earnest  and 
important  publication  describes.  The  writer  calls  our  attention  to 
two  facts — one  of  general  interest  to  the  Protestant  community; 
the  other  a  somewhat  strange  business,  which  more  especdally  con¬ 
cerns  our  friends  in  Cumberland.  It  appears,  that  in  the  list  of 
school-books  rt'cemmeiflied  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 

“  CfOHchichtc  dca  neiinzehuton  Jahrhunderts  seit  den  Wiener  Vertriigen.  Von 
(1. 1*.  (jorvinus.  3tor  Hand.  Leipzig:  W.  Engelmann.  1858. 
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Education,  and  furnished  by  them  at  a  lower  rate  for  the  use  of 
schools,  some  publications,  which  are  the  exponents  of  the  rankest 
Popery,  are  introduced.  As  neither  note  nor  comment  in  the  list 
indicates  the  religious  tendency  of  these  books,  unwary  teachers  or 
partMits  may  onler  them  in  ignorance  of  their  real  character,  or 
Tractarian  “clerks  ”  and  schoolmasters  introduce  them  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  instilling  their  peculiar  view’s  into  the  minds  of  the  children. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Surely  there  is  a  twofold  abuse  here.  If  the  Privy  Council  are 
determined  to  recommend  books  in  w  hich  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  eflicacy  of  the  si^n  of  the  cross  are  extolled,  let  them,  at 
least,  tell  us,  that  in  purchasing  a  certain  “  First  Book  of  Beading 
Lessons,”  Ac.,  we  are  procuring  a  book  in  which  our  children  will  be 
tauf^ht  Popery.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  to  us  that  it  is  not  a  misap[)li- 
cation  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  that  board,  to  give  “grants  in  aid  ” 
to  ostensihly  Vrotcatant  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Popish 
books.  We  are  convinced  that  this  subject  deserves  and  requires 
serious  attention.  The  other  matter  to  which  the  pamphlet  refers, 
is  a  pretty  little  discussion,  in  which  the  Bevs.  W.  M.  (lanson  and 
J.  Brimskill  tigure,  not  to  the  best  advantage.  These  two  clerics 
seem  to  have  been  intrusted  with  the  management  and  superintend¬ 
ence  of  a  national  school  in  which,  somehow  or  other,  some  of  these 
Popish  school-books  w’ere  introduced.  Challenged  on  the  point,  like 
Sam  Weller,  of  illustrious  memory,  they  deemed  it  safest  to  plead 
an  alibi.  They  had  not  signed  any  application  to  the  Privy  Council 
for  such  books  ;  nay,  Mr.  Christie  (tlie  w  riter  of  the  pamphlet)  was 
guilty  of  calumny  and  falsehood  in  charging  persons  so  innocent 
with  this  otfence  !  But,  (lesj)ite  the  absolute  denial,  it  turns  out  that 
the  signature*  of  one  of  them — Mr.  Brunskill — is  attached  to  no  h^ss 
than  three  copies  of  said  application,  and  that  of  Mr.  (lanson  to  two. 
In  this  case,  very  curiously,  there  are  two  applications  tor  these 
Popish  school-books  made  on  the  same  day  to  the  (^ommittee  of 
Privy  Council,  of  which  one  Inmrs  his  signature,  the  otlu'r  not. 
Altogether,  we  have  traced  some  distinctive  and  not  altog(‘th(*r  unin- 
structive  phases  about  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  w  hich  elevate  it 
beyond  the  range  of  a  im‘re  local  or  ])arty  (pi(*stion.  Our  Cu!id)cr- 
land  readers  wouhl  do  well  to  look  into  such  doifigs.  Mr.  Christie*, 
the  excellent  and  energetic  writer  of  this  pamj)hlet,  deserves  our 
thanks  tor  his  exertions  in  the  matter,  and  for  the  lucid  manner  in 
which  he  has  set  the  case  before  the  public. 


The  Edc  CATION  OK  THE  HuMAN  Uace.  From  the  fiermaii  of  Gotthold  Fpliraini 
Lensing.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  18iJ8. 

It  is  diilicidt  to  guess  what  special  purpose  was  meant  to  be  served 
hy  the  translation  of  this  tractate  of  the  celebrated  editor  ot  tho^ 
“  \V  oltenbuttel  Fragments.”  Having  out  of  view'  the  claims  ot 
Lessing  as  a  poet,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  his  theologitral  system 
has  long  passed  away.  The  little  book  before  us  originally  appeared 
a  commentary  on,  or  rather  as  a  correction  of,  the  “  Wolfenbiittel 
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Pra^monts.”  Its  purport  is  to  show  that  Biblical  revelation  was 
intended  to  be  an  educational  process,  bv  which  mankind  were 
gradually  to  be  led  from  simple  to  more  elevated  truths.  AVhile 
li«*ssinp;,  therefore,  acknowledges  the  value  ot  the  Old  Testament, 
he  also  implies  that  it  was  necessarily  full  of  imperfections,  bt  ing 
merelv  an  elementary  text-book  ot  moral  education.  The  New 
M'estament  repr(‘st*nts,  indeed,  a  mighty  progress  ;  but  it  also  is 
imperfect,  and  in  the  course  of  his  spiritual  development,  man  is 
destined  spet‘dily  to  outgrow  it.  Such  are  the  fundamental  idt‘as 
of  this  tractate.  Their  value  need  not  be  discussed,  as  thev 
happilV  belong  to  the  past  era  of  Uationalism  ;  and  the  tractate  itself 
is  chiefly  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  history  of  that  religious 
aberration. 


The  H.wDW’niTiNO  on  the  Wall.  A  Story,  by  bMwin  Atherston.  In  Three 
VoU.  Loinbm  :  Richard  Bentley.  1858. 

Tims  is  an  account  of  the  fall  of  Ihibvlon  and  the  destruction  of 
Belshazzar,  w  rought  into  a  story,  w  ith  much  oriental  richness  and 
artistic  bt‘auty.  The  hero,  Michael,  a  gigantic  Jew,  is  made  the 
minister  of  vengeance  on  the  royal  blasphemer,  who  in  vain  had 
sought  to  possess  himself  of  ^lichaers  bride.  The  story  is  very  well 
conci*ivi*d,  and  eipially  well  executed  ;  the  characters  are  clearly 
drawn,  ami  throughout  the  three  volumes  the  int('rest  is  not  allowed 
to  ilag.  But  the  principal  charm  of  the  work  lies  in  its  richly  jioetic 
l.angnage  and  imagery,  which  makes  it  read  almost  like  blank  verse. 
\\  i‘  shonhl  h.ave  added,  that  the  sentiimmts  are  of  the  most  pure 
and  (‘h*vat(‘d  eharactc'r,  and  that  the  story  may  safely  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  tht‘  young,  combining,  as  it  does,  instruction  with  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  IxMiig  eijually  remarkable  for  elevation  of  sentiment,  and 
ln‘auty  of  style.  Mr.  Atherston  is  a  true  poet,  and  his  works 
deserve  a  very  large  circulation. 


Evanoklical  ^teniTATioNs.  By  the  late  llcv.  Alex.  Vinet,  D.D.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Professor  E.  Masson.  Post  8vo.,  pp.  2'MK  Edinburgh: 
T.  \  T.  Plarke.  185S. 


“  Kvanoelical  Mcdit.ations  ”  are  a  series  of  discourses,  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  delivered  by  the  late  IVofessor  Vinet.  They  ar(‘  dis^- 
tinguished  by  all  the  author’s  profound  pietv,  sound  orthodoxy,  and 
clmpienee  of  speech.  They  are  remarkable  no  less  for  the  intimate 
ac<inai!ita!»cc  with  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  which  they 
display,  than  for  the  power  with  which  the  precepts  and  invitations  of 
tin*  gospel  are  applied  and  enforced.  Two  of  these  discourses  may 
perhaps  attract  especial  notice,  not  that  they  surpass  the  others  in 
power,  thought,  or  beauty,  but  because  thev  w'ere  delivered  at  the 
celebration  ot  two  marriages.  The  volume  as  a  whole,  superior, 
however,  in  its  typography  and  “getting  up,”  will  form  an  jvdiuirable 
and  welcome  sequel  to  “  Vital  Christianity,”  by  the  same  author. 
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Homely  Rhtmeb.  Edinburgh:  Marsh  &  Beattie;  London:  Burns  Lambert, 
1858. 

It  is  our  duty  to  caution  our  readers  against  this  rabidly  lloinish 
production,  claiming  our  notice  under  an  unsus])ccted  title.  Jt  is 
vulgar,  and  worthless,  as  for  instance : — 

**  0  well  the  Souper  sly  cajoles, 

Tries  physic,  nioiiey,  food,  and  coals, 

To  tempt  the  needy  wretch  to  sell 
His  babes,  their  Ragged  School  to  swell, 

That  slaughter-house  of  souls  !” 

Again: — 

“The  Catholic  child  everywhere 

Is  marked  for  the  heretics*  prey ; 

Thus  their  losses  they  try  to  rej)air:* 

O  my  God,  take  me  not  yet  away  !” 

In  fine,  and  this  will  be  enough  : — 

“  Blessed  Mother  of  God  !  thine  the  prayer 
That  never  unanswered  jiscends  !” 


A  Canto  on  Cant.  By  a  Cantab.  London  :  J.  U.  Taylor.  1858. 

Tins  poem  reads  very  like  a  libel  on  a  person  of  whom  the  author 

savs, 

•  * 

“  I’d  the  privilege  to  call  her  A  unt," 

We  have  only  room  for  four  lines  as  a  specimen  of  the  Cantab's 
method : — 

“  I  boldly  say,  that  sejirch  creation  round, 

Mor(‘  hy])ocriteR  consummate  can’t  V)e  found, 

Than  ’mongst  the  canting  Method istic  clique, 

Straight-combed,  smooth-tongued,  voluble,  and  sleek.” 


A  Record  op  tiik  Patriarchal  Age ;  or,  the  Proverbs  of  Aphobis  :  before 

Christ,  1900.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Heath,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Brading.  London  : 

Lidigmaus.  1858. 

This  is  a  very  curious  production,  as  an  attempt  at  a  seriatim  trans¬ 
lation  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  pa[)ynis.  As  in  the  analogous  ease  ot 
Dr.  Foster’s  readings  from  the  inscribed  rocks  of  Sinai,  we  must 
withhold  our  faith  until  either  we  ourselves  become  more  accom¬ 
plished  archaists,  or  else  the  evidence  produced  by  the  author 
becomes  more  convincing.  With  very  scanty  success  does  the 
translator  meet  in  the  art  of  securing  an  intelligible  consecutive 
meaning  for  his  sentences — one  part  of  the  clifliculty  being,  as  we 
conceive  it,  the  too  literal  rendering  of  metaphorical  terms.  Now’ 
all  language  is  full  of  metaphor,  but  the  metaphor  conveyed  in 
every  term  is  generally  lost  sight  of  in  the  collocjuial  use  of  a 
language.  An  anatomical  dissector  of  an  English  sentence  would 
make  as  rare  fun  with  his  philology,  as  our  Egyjitologers  Becm  to  do. 
A  sentence  or  two  from  Aphobis  is  quaint  and  amusing.  “D  you 
are  one  of  those  invited  to  a  mixed  party,  and  in  the  library  your 
host  makes  a  sign  to  your  noso,  then  look  straight  at  what  is  before 
you.”  “  Au  assembly-room  is  for  a  lip-top  dinner  suitable  to  itii 
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owner.”  On  marriage  :  “  To  such  an  expensive  outburst  of  absurdity 
let  there  be  no  approach.  Confound  the  fathers  and  matrons  with 
the  maidens  of  the  bride.”  This  reminds  us  of  Punch’s  “  Advice  fo 
Persona  about  to  Morrg : — Don’t.  But  it  this  be  tlio  boasted 
wisdom  of  the  Kjjvptians,  where  did  IMoses  obtain  his  wonderful 
learnincr,  his  legislative  prudence,  his  strong  common  sense,  his 
profound  science,  his  lofty  poetry  ? 


CoNFKHsiox  :  a  Tale  of  the  Stars  and  Clouds.  By  S.  Hancock.  Loud»>n  :  Wer- 
theiiu,  .Macintosh,  &.  Hunt.  18o8. 

We  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  the  name  of  the  respectable  ])ub- 
lishers  should  give  currency  to  the  work  whose  title  we  have  just 
presented.  Wliile  writteu,  it  would  seem,  w  ith  the  ])urpose  of  incul¬ 
cating  a  sacred  moral,  “  lie  that  covereth  his  sins  shall. not  prosper, 
but  he  that  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  have  mercy,”  it 
seeks  to  do  so  by  such  ipiestionable  means  that  The  Kclkctic  must 
withhold  its  sanction  for  the  sake  of  “whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovtdy,  w  hatsoever  things  are  of  good  report.” 
It  blends  the  incredible  mysteries  of  a  Eugene  Sue,  and  the  evangel 
of  the  Plymouth  bretliren,  into  a  tissue  woven  of  the  woof  of  l)u!nas 
the  elder.  It  would  seem  to  be  of  American  parentage  from  its 
unscrupulous  use  of  exciting  incidents  and  language  in  eonne.xion 
with  a  religious  theme  ami  purpose;  but  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  due 
to  an  English  public  that  the  country  of  its  authorship  should  bo 
avowed,  as  the  respectability  of  its  }>ublishers  will  secure  it  an 
cut  ranee  into  many  an  evangelical  English  home  w  here  its  presence 
sliould  be  disallowed.  The  story  is  to  the  last  degree  n'pulsive  and 
unhealthy.  It  exhibits,  moreover,  the  otlensive  impertinence  of 
[)arading  a  learned  New  Testament  critic,  and  two  leading  gtMitle- 
men  of  tlu‘  Brethren  rt‘siding  at  Plymouth,  on  its  ])agt*s,  as  Dr. 
Lucian,  “  tJ»e  oidy  Protestant  the  Pope  ever  admitted  into  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  to  t*xamine  the  original  manuscripts,”  Mr. 
Norman,  and  Mr.  (irey.  We  fear  this  feature  of  the  story  stamps 
it  as  dVaus-Atlantic.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  our  cousins 
bevond  the  sea  credit  for  better  taste.  The  style,  moreover,  exhibits 
that  cento  of  slip-sluxl  Erench  phrase,  w  hich  is  becoming  a  kind  of 
epidemic  or  chicken-pox  of  our  literature,  and  is  nearly  all  wrongly 
spelled  or  accentuated,  but  this  is  perhaps  the  fault  of  the  printer. 
We  should  grieve  to  think  our  unsophisticated  girls  were  trained  to 
like  such  an  unwholesome  stimulant  as  this. 


l.YKA  Ofhm  v.N'iCA.  Sfiooml  Series.  The  Christiau  Life.  Translated  from  the 
Uennan  by  Catherine  Winkwt>rth.  Lemdou  :  Longman  &  Co.  18r»8. 

AN  K  art'  glad  that  Miss  W  inkworth  has  been  induced  to  ]>ublish  a 
second  st‘ries  ot  the  “  Lyra  (rermanica.”  The  hymns  she  has 
selected  are  among  the  finest  that  even  Germany  can  produce,  and 
the  translations  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  noble  originals. 
\N  e  shall  be  much  mistaken  it  {he  second  scries  do  not  become  a 
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greater  favourite  than  the  first,  inasmuch  as  hymns  of  a  more 
personal  and  individual  character  are  admitted  and  we  all  love  to 
n’lieve  our  sorrows  and  joys  in  sacred  song.  We  give  a  stanza  or 
two  as  illustrations  of  that  tenderness  and  pathos  which  so  j)re- 
eminently  characterize  the  German  hymnology.  The  first  is  from 
a  hymn  entitled  “An  Evening  Thanksgiving  ”  (p.  78). 

Now  the  light  that  all  things  gladdens, 

And  the  pomp  of  day,  is  gone, 

And  inv  heart  is  tired,  and  saddens 
As  the  gloomy  night  comes  on. 

Ah,  then,  with  Tliy  changeless  light, 

Warm  and  cheer  my  heart  to-night ; 

As  the  shadows  round  me  gather. 

Keep  me  close  to  Thee,  my  Father.” 

*  «  41  -» 

“  0  Thou  mighty  (Jod,  now  hearken 
To  the  prayer  Thy  child  hath  made; 

Jesus,  while  the  night-hours  darken, 

Be  Thou  still  my  hope,  my  aid. 

Holy  Ghost,  on  Thee  I  call. 

Friend  and  Comforter  of  all ; 

Hear  my  earnest  pniyer,  oh,  hear  me  ! 

Lord,  Thou  hearest,  Thou  art  near  me.” 

One  more  from  “  Longing  for  Koine”  (p.  177)  : — 

“  Graft  me  into  Thee  for  ever, 

Tree  of  Life,  that  1  may  grow 
Stronger  heavenward,  drooping  never 
For  the  darkest  storms  that  blow  ; 

Bearing  fruits  of  faith  and  truth. 

Then  transplant  me  out  of  time 
Into  that  eternal  clime. 

Where  I  shall  renew  my  youth. 

When  earth’s  withered  leaves  shall  bloom 
Fresh  in  beauty  from  the  tomb.” 

AVe  believe  that  many  of  these  hymns  will  take  root  in  our  English 
soil,  and  that  is  the  highest  praise  we  can  accord  to  them. 


Tin:  PoKTiCAL  Works  of  Richard  Crasiluv,  and  Quarles’  Fmiu.kms.  One 
Vol,  Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol.  1J{58. 

Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetrv.  By  Thomas  Percy,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Dromore.  Reprinted  entire  from  the  Author’s  last  edition.  With  Memoirs 
and  Dissertations  by  the  Rev.  G.  (Jilfillan.  Three  Vols.  Edinburgh  :  James 
Nichol,  1358. 

We  have  so  repeatedly  commended  this  edition  of  the  poets  that  it 
IS  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  just  to  call  attention  to  the  present 
volumes.  They  are  old  favourites,  and  the  lovers  of  (juaint,  tender¬ 
hearted  old  (Quarles,  and  of  the  songful  ballads  of  our  native  land, 
will  not  esteem  the  least,  the  last  of  jVIr.  Xichol  s  publications. 
Perhaps  Crashaw — of  the  other  we  need  not  say  a  word — is  less 
known  than  he  ought  to  be,  oblivion,  in  part,  being  the  penalty  ho 
has  had  to  pay  for  secession  from  the  Prot(*8tant  Church.  Hut  wo 
^‘annot  afford  to  lose  his  mellow  and  devout  strains,  which  in  their 
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chiUMike  tondornoss  and  simple  beauty  never  fail  to  remind  us  of 
Herbert.  We  have  to  thank  the  editor,  therefore,  for  plaeing  liim 
in  aueh  wortliy  companionship.  The  memoirs  and  dissertations  are 
written  in  Mr.  (riltillau’s  well-known  facile  and  discriminating 
manner. 


Ex  OiUKNTK  :  Sonnets  ou  the  Indian  Hebellion.  London:  Chapman.  1858. 

TnF.UK  is  ingenuity  in  these  verses,  although  we  admire  the  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  proof  of  the  undying  vitality  of  true 
poetry,  more  than  the  original  compositions.  The  author  shall 
present  his  own  testimonials  in  the  shape  of  a  sonnet  on 

“OENEUAL  llEWETT. 

“What !  in  hroad  daylight  Englishwomen  slain 

By  hell-hound  troopers,  and  the  general  knew  it, 

And  stood  in  a|>athy  to  let  them  do  it, 

With  two  brave  Eugli.sh  regiments  by,  each  man 
A  match  for  twenty  (»f  that  inui-deroiis  elan  ? 

It  wjis  the  will  of  (lod — we  can  but  rue  it  ! 

It  was  the  will  of  God  ! 

My  General  Hewett, 

lie  may  forgive  you,  England  never  can  ! 

Till  night,  \uicheck*d  goes  on  the  work  of  blood. 

And  fell  tb'st ruction  ;  marshall’d  come  too  late 
Our  soldiers  to  preserve  ;  and  unpursued 
Bursts  to  new  havoc  the  mad  se|)oy  hate, 

(’areering  onwards  till  its  swollen  flood, 

Resistless  whelms  all  landmarks  of  the  st^te.” 


Ktmri.’s  lloi’K ;  a  Oramatic  Poem.  By  Edward  Hind.  London:  Longinana. 

The  actual  strength  of  a  rope  is  its  weakest  part.  AVe  apply  the 
tost  to  the  poiMu  before  us  : — 

“  For  1  can  never  think  the  greatest  truth, 

Of  whieh  all  other  truths  but  branches  are, 

V nto  the  logic  of  the  sceptic  side, 

Supplies  a  negative  inscribeil  on  nature. 

1  have,  myself,  once  thought  out  such  a  proof, 

Ami  pennM  it  «iown  in  writing  long  ago, 

1  think  I  have  it  in  my  pocket-book, 

And  I  will  read  a  portion  of  it  to  you.” 

We  gro.'tfly  fear  Mr.  lliiid,  who  is  evidently  a  right-thinking  man  ot 
some  ability,  has  mistaken  the  aspiration  after  poetry  for  the  power 
of  producing  it. 


Kathkkink  Woourinoton  ;  or,  Talents  Neglected.  Hy  Harriet  D’Oyly  Howe. 
London  ;  Wertheim  Mac  intosh. 

Tins  is  a  sad  and  true  story  of  an  accomplished  young  person,  who, 
though  favour(‘d  with  a  faithful  ministry,  di(‘d  in  despair,  because 
she  had  lived  to  herself  rather  than  to  God.  “She  left  many 
evidences  of  her  ex«juisite  skill  and  taste,  in  beautiful  drawings  and 
siKTimcna  of  needlework,  of  intellectual  industry,  in  hooks  tilled  with- 
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extracts,  wcll-seleeted  and  carefully  arranged;  of  an  affectionate 
disposition,  in  the  ineinorv  of  those  around  her;  of  kind  words  and 
liberal  gifts ;  but  none  could  recall  a  charitable  deed,  an  act  of  self- 
denial,  or  any  attempt,  however  feebly  made,  to  promote  the  glory 
ofGixl!” 


Who  are  to  Blame,  the  Clergy  or  the  People  ?  A  Tale  for  the  Working 
Chisses.  Loudon  :  Wertheim  iV  Macintosh. 

This  is  not  a  desirable  tale  for  the  working  classes,  because  it 
throws  the  blame  of  their  demoralization  on  the  clergy,  which  is 
simply  untrue,  as  the  tale  itself  shows. 


Aspects  of  Paris.  By  Edward  Copping,  Author  of  “  Alfieri-  and  Goldoni,  their 
Lives  and  Adventures.”  London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1858. 

This  is  a  volume  which  we  have  ])eru8ed  with  considerable  pleasure. 
During  a  somewhat  lengthy  residence  in  the  French  capital,  Mr. 
Copping  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  some  of  its  most  inter¬ 
esting  features,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
its  gay  and  vivacious  inhabitants,  and  wc  have  the  result  of  his 
impressions  in  a  very  pleasant  and  agnM'ahle  form,  lie  has  very 
wisely  turned  aside  from  the  attractive  subject  of  polities,  and  has  had 
the  good  taste  to  hit  upon  such  aspects  of  Paris  or  of  Parisian  life,  as 
have  not  before  been  too  minutely  depicted.  Ilt‘  gives,  for  instance, 
an  animated  description  of  Paris  on  a  New  Ytuir’s  day,  when  the 
entire  city  is  transformed  into  a  huge  bazaar,  decorated  w  ith  trinkets 
and  frippiTy  of  every  description,  and  all  the  people  go  out  to 
purchase  presents,  and  nobody  stays  at  home  to  reet*ive  them.  Hut 
the  bulk  of  this  book  treats  of  the  literary  aspi'cts  of  Paris  life, 
under  the  headings  of  “  Paris  Penny-a-lining,”  “  Cheap  Jjiterature 
of  Paris,”  and  “  l^iris  Plays;”  and  we  must  say  that  these,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Copping,  are  not  calculated  to  excite  very  high  admiration 
for  the  literary  excellence  of  our  neighbours,  the  majority  of  their 
dramatic  representations  being  of  a  low  and  demoralizing  tmideney, 
and  their  cheap  literature  averaging  far  below  anything  that  circu¬ 
lates  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Mr.  Coppitjg  has  a  strong  vein  of 
humour,  which  ho  is  fond  of  indulging.  \Ve  cannot,  however,  give 
a  better  speeimen  of  his  style  than  his  descrijition  of  the  Faits 
Divert  column  of  a  Paris  newspaper.  This  column  is  made  up 
of  every  variety  of  information.  It  is,  as  our  author  says,  ono 
incessant  jumble  of  ollieial  facts  and  unofficial  facts ;  of  old  facts 
and  new  i'acts ;  of  home  facts  and  foreign  facts ;  of  facts  of  every 
size,  colour,  and  density.  You  read  till  you  are  fairly  puzzh‘d 
and  confused  by  them.  “  Y^ou  atop  exhausted  ere  you  are  half 
way  through.  You  pause  to  take  breath,  iiut  there  is  no  n^st 
for  you.  Long  before  you  have  recovered  yourself,  you  are  com¬ 
pelled  as  it  were  to  go  on  again.  You  are  hurried  away,  perhaps, 
on  the  back  of  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  Astracan  hrehin 
just  arrived  at  the  .lardin  des  Plantes,  and  carried  by  this  animal 
hito  the  flooded  fields  of  the  Arddche,  you  pass  into  a  new  safety 
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■VTit.Mam  ANT)  .Tames;  or,  the  Revolution  of  1688:  an  Iliatoric.il  Tale.  By  a 
I.a(ly.  Dublin  :  W.  Curry  &  Co.  1857. 

Gi.ancino  at  the  list  of  subscribers  to  tliis  volume,  we  should 
presume  that  its  fair  authoress  was  patroniz.ed  by  a  iiumerous  circle 
of  admirers,  but  in  a  literary  point  of  view  we  must  candidly  state 
that  we  cannot  consider  ourselves  as  among  the  number.*  It  is 
cTcncrally  a  mistake  to  expect  to  tind  historical  tales  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  ought  but  misguiding  fiction,  though  we  are  assured  in  the 
present  instance  that  “the  leading  and  principal  events  of  that  truly 
interesting  and  stirring  period  of  our  history,  viz.,  1(kSS-9,  i<tc.,  are 
taithfully  and  truly  narrated.”  One  great  objection  to  this  produc¬ 
tion  is,  that  its  authoress  does  not  appear  to  understand  the  force  of 
words.  The  (juotation  we  have  just  given  is  loaded  with  expletives, 
and  had  we  not  seen  it,  we  should  have  thought  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  person  a])pealing  to  public  criticism  to  crowd  so  many  adjectives 
and  repetitions  into  so  small  a  compass.  The  next  passage  we 
select,  which  is  in  the  dedication  “To  the  friends,  patrons,  and 
subscribers,  who  kindly  assisted  in  the  bringing  of  this  work  before 
the  public,”  is  clumsy  enough.  The  next  is  the  jireface,  wherein  we 
are  told  “This  work,  designed  at  first  for  jirivate  circulation,  but 
laid  before  the  public  by  advice  of  friends  of  the  author,  who  solicits, 
as  a  young  beginner,  entering  on  the  paths  of  literature,  their  kind 
indulgence,  is  intended  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  reader 
historical  facts  and  events  connected  with  and  arising  out  of  a  most 
interesting  and  stirring  period  of  our  history,  in  a  form  which,  not 
departing  from  real  dates  and  important  events,  is  more  calculated 
to  interest  and  to  please  than  a  dry  historical  narration.”  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  more  prudent  of  the  friends  of  the  authoress  if 
they  had  first  examined  into  her  (jualificatious  for  authorship  before 
encouraging  her  on  to  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  Should  “  a  Lady” 
ever  he  tem[)ted  to  appear  again  before  the  public,  we  would  in  all 
sincerity  advise  her  to  prune  down  her  style,  and  mercilessly  eradicate 
those  wild  weeds  which  disfigure  it,  so  that  we  shall  have  no  more 
“leading  and  ])rincipal  ”  events,  or  “  faithfully  and  truly  ”  narrated. 
Does  she  not  ])(‘rc(Mve  that  what  is  leadincj  must  be  principal,  and 
that  what  is  faithfully,  must  likewise  be  triily,  narrated  ? 


Tuf  Hook  op  Job,  Translated  from  the  Hebrew,  Ivvplained  and  Hlu.strated, 
,  &c.  Hy  the  Itev.  Carteret  Priaidx  Carey,  M. A.  liOiidon.  1858. 

The  appearance  of  this  large  volume  certaiidy  indicates  the  author’s 
fondness  for  his  subject ;  and  it  may  fairly  imply  that  he  has  friends 
and  means  enough  to  warrant  his  indulgiTig  the  passion  for  book- 
niaking.  Though  it  may  be  called  a  respectable  production,  we  do 
not  see  that  it  goes  at  all  bevond  some  of  our  later  commentaries  in 
the  elucidation  of  Job ;  and  hence  we  do  not  fancy  it  will  ever 
become  a  standard  work  of  reference,  or  gain  a  permanent  position 
in  our  Biblical  literature.  For  Hebrew'  scholarship,  the  author 
cannot  rank  high,  and  still  less  for  sound  judgment;  hence  his 
translations  and  illustrations  are  not  always  reliable,  lie  ever 
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quotos  largely  from  Mr.  Foster’s  books  on  the  Hainyaritic  and  other 
inseriptioiis  in  Arabia,  just  as  though  that  gentleman’s  attempts  at 
deciphering  and  explaiuiug  them  had  not  been  shown  to  be  unworthy 
of  conlidence. 


A  CouHSE  UP  Df.vf.loi’f.d  Criticism  on  Passaoks  of  thk  Xkw  Tkstament 
MATKUI  AI.LY  AFFECTKD  RY  V’aRIOUS  RkaDINOS  By  the  UeV,  TllOlUiiS  Sheliloii 
M.A.  l.oiulon  :  Samuel  Ihigeter  &  Sons. 

Tins  will  prove  an  exceedingly  useful  book  to  those  who  are  coin- 
ineiiciiiji  the  study  of  the  Oreek  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
immense  numbers  of  various  readings  given  in  tlie  great  critical 
editions  are  utterly  ustdess  to  the  student  who  has  not  thoroughly 
mastered  the  princifiles  and  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  under 
the  guidance  of  which  the  apparatus  should  be  used.  Mr.  (irt'en  has 
taken  some  of  the  most  important  passages  alfected  hv  variations  in 
the  readings,  and  detaihal  the  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  what 
appears  to  him  the  true  text.  We  have  carefully  examined  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  tin*  jiassages  he  has  selected,  and  lu*ar  cordial 
testimony  to  the  general  soundness  of  his  judgment.  Mr.  (Irecn’s 
work  would  be  an  admirable  text-book  in  our  theological  colleges. 


Tiik  AcToniooRAriiY  and  Sei.kct  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Corn,  LI..I). 
Kditetl  l>y  his  Son.  London  ;  Judd  <fe  Cllass.  1857. 

Du.  ('orK  was  a  contributor  to  several  religious  periodicals,  and  the 
author  of  several  works,  which  in  their  day  had  a  fair  share  of  popu¬ 
larity.  11  is  friends  will  he  interested  in  this  autobiography,  but  we 
fear  that  strangers  will  find  little  in  it  either  to  instruct  the  intellect 
or  to  profit  the  heart. 


Danyn  and  Twilight  ;  a  Tale.  Bv  the  .\iithor  of  “Amy  Grant,”  Ac.  Two  voIh. 

Oxfonl  and  London:  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 

Tins  is  an  interesting  iiction,  inculcating  good  principles.  There  is 
enough  of  love  and  love-making  in  it  to  have  lilled  three  volumes 
instead  of  two.  It  abounds  in  such  fine  Norman  names  as  Montrevor 
ainl  .\ubrey,  ronstance  and  Kt'ginald,  Eustace  and  Fercy ;  while 
liudies  Kockwood.  Glanraven,  and  Ellermaine,  (Jeneral  Eessington, 
and  I’aptain  Everington,  with  all  their  doings  and  savings,  testify  to 
the  movement  of  the  characters  in  a  circle  as  exclusive  as  the 
precincts  of  May  Fair,  and  the  ring  in  Hyde  Park.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  favourite  with  our  young  ladies. 


The  Coronet  and  the  Cross  ;  or.  .Memorials  of  the  Right  Hon.  Selina,  Countess 
of  Huntingdon.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  New.  London  :  Partridge  A  Co.  1&57. 

Tins  is  a  far  more  readable  book  than  the  jionderous  “  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,”  with  whieh  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  familiar.  Mr.  New  is  a  diligent  and  honest  writer ; 
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he  has  accumulated  a  great  mass  of  materials  and  arranged  them  at 
least  in  chronological  order.  Ke  is  deficient  in  the  higher  elements 
of  biographical  power,  but  his  work  will  be  read  with  considerable 


An  Essay  on  the]  Atonkment.  Ily  tho  Rev.  J.  Petherick.  Bath:  Bums  A, 
Goodwin. 

Mr.  Petherick  thinks  that  tho  cordial  belief  and  courageous  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  doctrine  that  “  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  o///*  sins,” 
but  not  for  “  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,”  are  essential  to  the  vigour 
and  depth  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  say  that  we  do  not  agree  with  him.  We  believe  that  this 
doctrine  is  as  unfriendly  to  the  growth  of  a  tree  and  vigorous  piety 
in  the  Christian  as  it  is  to  the  awakening  of  hope  and  trust  in  the  un¬ 
believer,  and  if  Mr.  IVtherick’s  book  had  indicated  that  he  possessed 
either  learning  or  genius,  their  misapplication  would  have  occasioned 
a  deep  regret ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  pen  has  rendered 
little  service  to  a  bad  cause,  and  would  have  inllicted  positive  injury 
on  a  good  one. 


I 


I  .m; 
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IJlontMit  Jvti)irl\)  of  |1ublit  (tbnits. 


We  trust  that  the  country  is  at  last  beginning  fairly  to  emerge  from 
the  severe  and  oppressive  dilliculties  entailed  by  the  great  commercial 
crisis  of  ’57.  Long  after  the  fury  of  the  storm  had  gone  by,  universal 
confusion  and  desolation  told  of  the  havoc  it  had  maile.  Even  when 
money  had  become  plentiful,  the  destruction  of  confidence  last  winter 
was  too  total  to  permit  our  indnstriMl  pursuits  to  resume  their 
wonted  activity.  lint  we  believe  that  there  is  now  n'ason  for  hop('- 
fulness.  (jod  has  granted  us  a  most  abundant  harvest,  and  week 
after  week  of  (jniet  snnshim^  to  gatluT  it  in.  We  scarcely  remember 
so  glorious  a  summer;  the  days  of  duly  and  August  have  moved 
past  with  all  the  radiance  and  splendour  and  joy  of  a  ])rocession  at 
some  high  festival.  The  country  is  filled  from  end  to  end  with  (juiet 
but  deep  satisfaction,  and  all  Christian  hearts  are  overflowing  w  ith 
thanksgiving.  At  the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry 
there  are  indications  that  hammer  and  loom  are  becoming  busy 
again,  and  that  next  winter  is  likely  to  be  a  bright  and  blessed 
contrast  to  the  last. 


We  confess,  however,  that  the  returning  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  filled  us  with  deep  solicitude.  The  United  {States  werepn‘pared 
by  their  gn‘at  calamities  for  that  mai'.ifestation  of  the  Divine*  powerfor 
which  all  Christendom  has  been  giving  thanks  to  (iod  ;  but,  as  yet, 
''c  see  scarcely  any  indication  tiiul  our  own  sullbrings  have  prepared 
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US  for  a  similar  blessing.  The  signs  of  reviving  earnestness  uhirh 
appeared  a  few  inontlis  ago  in  many  quarters  are,  we  fear,  rapidly 
vanishing, and  we  tremble  lest,  in  His  anger  at  our  hard-heartt‘dness, 
and  resolute  worldly-mindedness,  He  who  has  chastised  in  order  to 
sanctify,  should  turn  away  saying,  “  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  aiiv 
more  ?  ”  and  leave  us  to  our  folly  and  our  sin.  God  grant  that  our 
fears  may  prove  groundless! 

The  month  lias  had  two  great  events  :  our  gracious  (Jiieen,  with  a 
noble  magnanimity,  accepted  the  invitation  ot  the  French  Finperor 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  great  works  at  Cherbourg;  and 
the  daring  project  for  establishing  telegraphic  communication  between 
Fngland  and  the  United  States  has  been  consummated.  It  was  a  sin¬ 
gular  and  happy  coincidence  tiiat  the  tidings  of  the  successful  laying 
t»f  the  Atlantic  cable  should  have  reached  Cherbourg  in  the  verv 
midst  of  the  sulphurous  tumult;  we  accept  it  as  an  omen  of  the  cordial 
alliance  between  England,  with  her  grand  traditions,  and  Aineriea, 
with  her  brilliant  aspirations,  if  ever  tlie  despotisms  of  Europe,  under 
ins[)iration  and  guidance  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Fnaich,  should  dare 
the  to  violate  or  even  to  insult  this  ancient  sanctuary  of  fre(*doin. 
French  pamphleteers  have  had  the  folly  to  imagine  that  a  French 
general,  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  on  the  shores  of  Kent,  “with 
universal  sullVage  in  one  hand,  and  the  Code  Napoleon  in  the  otluT,  ” 
would  find  sympathy  among  the  working  people  of  England.  Ni*ver 
was  a  wildiT  dream.  At  this  moment,  there  would  be  far  more  bearty 
and  entbusiastic  union  of  all  classes  and  ranks,  to  assert,  not  only 
the  freedom,  but  the  old  pre-eminence  of  the  country,  than  even  in 
the  last  war.  Napolkon  1.  da/./ded  manv  of  our  fathers  bv  the 


brilliance  of  bis  genius,  and  bis  almost  miraculous  aebievements ; 
and  be  was  accepted  by  oppressed  nations  as  the  Apostle  of  Liberty, 
and  llu*  incarnate  Nemesis  of  unrighteous  and  cruel  governments. 
His  nephew  is  despiseil  by  all,  feared  by  none;  be  is  scorned  even 
by  his  flatterers,  and  hated  intensely  by  more  open  foes,  lie  has 
no  genius  but  the  genius  of  cunning,  and  his  achievenumts  provoke 
either  indignation  or  contempt:  in  his  youth  and  obscurity  he 
signalized  himstdf  by  his  follies ;  in  his  matured  manhood,  and  the 
pritle  of  his  power,  he  has  signalized  himself  by  bis  crimes.  The 
working  men  of  England  know  what  “universal  suffrage”  means  on 
tlu‘  lips  of  Loris  .Napoleon  ;  solemn  oaths  of  fidelity  to  a  republic 
basely  violated;  tbe  destruction  of  representative  institutions ;  the 
gagging  of  the  press;  the  supremacy  of  an  ambitious  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  priestbood. 

'fhe  prorogation  of  Parliament  leaves  us  but  little  domestic  news 


of  importance.  The  significance  of  the  position  won  and  hehl 
by  the  Derby  Ministry  has  not  been  sufliciently  pondered.  It  is: 
indicative,  we  believe,  of  tbe  growing  indifference  of  the  nation  to  its 
pt>litical  duties,  and  the  want  of  earnest  faith  on  the  part  of  anv 
gn'at  political  party,  in  its  avowed  princi[)les.  A  few  dozen  intclh* 
gent,  enm-getic  liberals,  with  anything  like  a  definite  end  and 
prognimme,  might  even  now  speedily  become  “  masters  of  the 
situation.” 


